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INTRODUCTION TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

A Religion always attacked, and always victorions ; a Re- 
ligion, that gathers strength from the very means which, ia 
the nature of things, ought to anmnilate it, I mean, from cruel 
persecutions, heresies, and schisms ; a religion, in fiu^, that 
has withstood the most violent assaults and combined efforts 
of paganism, libertinism, and of the powers of the earth, for 
no less than eighteen hundred years ; such a religion is incon- 
testably and eminently the work of God. Adorned with the 
accumulated trophies of so many ages, she solemnly proclaims 
her divine origin, and compels even her inveterate foes to 
acknowledge, in her native and invincible strength, the finger 
of God, and to exclaim, with the Magi of Egypt, ^' Digitus Dti 
est hicJ*^ The finger of God is here.* 

Now, such is the Religion of Jesus Christ. It no sooner 
appeared upon earth, but it met with universal contradiction* 
The jealous Synagogue began this cruel war with an unpar- 
alleled fury, and cut off, within a few years, some of its chief 
\ supports ; next sprang up a whole swarm of proud and self- 

H conceited innovators, who successively attacked all its sacred 

^ dogmas. These, again, were succeeded by the most viruleut 

^ writers of Paganism, the Celsuses, the Porphyriuses, the Plo 

(V tins, the Julians, &c. who, armed with all the resources oi 

Q genius and the subtleties of philosophy, took the field against 

it, with a frantic determination riot to retreat till the Chris- 
tian name should be utterly exterminated ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the masters of Rome were employing all the force 
of their empire against the infant church of Christ : fire, 
sword, gibbets, boiling caldrons, slow-fire, wild beasts, racks, 
maiming of limbs, &c. all were made use of against the pro- 
fessors of the Christian name. Vain efforts! Useless under- 
takings ! This work comes from God — the power of men 
cannot stop it : ^^ the blood of martyrs is indeed flowing over 

*Exod.viiL19, 
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all the provinces of the Roman empire, and that for the 
space of three hundred years ;" but, as Tertullian elegantly 
observes,* " that verjr blood becomes the seed of new Chris- 
tians :^' for one martyr that is cut off, ten new Christians rise 
around him ; like the tree that is pruned, it shoots out in new 
luxuriancy. All that savaf^ barbarity can possibly contrive, 
is resorted to by Pagan Rome, to hinder " the stonerthat was 
cut out* of the mountain without hands,'H (I mean, the infant 
church of Christ,) frohi increasing, and this tender plant from 
spreading its roots. 

But we learn from Tertullian, that, as early as the jsecond 
century, that stone, so small inits beginning, had already grown 
intd a mountain that covered the whole civilized earth, and 
that tender plant had become a tree, that es;tended its roots 
from sea to sea, and afforded shade to all the polished na- 
tions of the world.:]: So little can men do against the designs 
of Heaven. 

When, ofter the unavailing efforts of three hundred years, 
the Roman emperors were convinced of the impossibility of 
arresting the progress of this work, which all tbe power of 
men could not arrest, they thought it wisdom to bow down 
their haughty neclq^ to the sweet* yoke of Jesus — it was na- 
tural, it seems, to expect that no one afterwards would be 
tempted to make war against God and against his Christ; but 
no : Christ, who bad bequeathed to his church all that was 
dear to him, his divine doctrine, his sacraments, his promises, 
and perpetual assistance, would likewise have it so, that dur- 
ing her militant state upon earth, she should share with him 
in struggles, trials, and sufferings, in order to enter like him- 
self into his eternal kiugdomof rest. He would haVe it so, 
that, as she was altogether supernatural and divine in her 
primitive establishment, so she should announce to all future 
generations, by the very state of her trials of every descrip- 
tion, and of her glorious victories, "that she continued to be alto- 
gether supernatural, heavenly, and divine. He, accordingly, 

* <' Semen est sangais christianorum,'^ ih Apniog. 

t Daniel, ii. 34, 35. t Matth. ziii. 32. 



permitted that, as soon as Pagan Rome had laid down her arms 
Against the spouse of Christy a new and much more alarming 
war fibould hreak out against her from within, by a host of most 
powerful enemies, succeeding each other in close array, by 
the Arians, the Nestorians, the Monothelites, the PelagianS) 
Donatists, Macedonians, &c.: in the eighth century, by the Ico* 
noclasts, and in the ninth, by Photius and the abettors of the 
Greek schism : enemies, courted, patronized, and supported 
by all the power <if the Roman emperors. But the kingdom 
of Christ, that perpetual empire which shall not be given over 
-to another people, and which itself shall consume all other 
empires-^^the church, I say, unprotected, abandoned, and 
Idt to het own native vigour and firmness, triumphed most 
gloriously over them all ; they had no other effect but to make 
men sensible of her superior virtue, of her divine efficacy. 
She saw tiiem all rise, she saw them rage, but she saw them 
likewise die away ; and so die away, that, had it not been for 
the care of Christian writers, their very names would have 
been for ever lost to us ; so that she may truly say of her 
numerous and powerful enemies, what the Angel affirmed of 
the enemies of her divine founder, ^^ Defuncti s%mt yui qwt^ 
rehant unimam pueru^^ They* are dead who svnght the lift 
af the child*1[ They, indeed^ at times, seem apparently to 
triumph, and in the paroxysm of their phrenzy, to exclaim, 
'* We have devoured her : we have devoured her I" But, be- 
fore long, she casts around her majestic- look, and says, '^ I hs^ve 
seen the widted highly exalted and lifted up like the cedars 
9f Libanus: And I passed by, andlol he was not: and I 
sought him, and his place was not found/'| What a striking ' 
ilkistration of this her divine strength, has not the Frendi 
revolution furnished us with? When iniquity, like an im* 
petuous torrent threatened to spread over the whole world, 
and to banish th^ very name of Christ from the earth, behold 
that same religion, hitherto in chains and dungeons, aban^ 
doned, persecuted, and destitute of all human succour, resum- 

♦ Daniel, ii. 44. - 

t Matth. U. 20, J Psalm xxxvl 35, 3«. * 



iog, '^ without the bands of men," her native dignity ; seeking 
around for '^ those that sought her life, and lo ! they are not ;" 
and sitting herself on the throne of her venerable pbntiflsi, 
appears to the astonished world more venerable, more vigor- 
ous, more august than ever. ^' Who has done all this ? Is it 
not visibly the hand of the MosMIigh?" 

Such, therefore, being the exalted and glorious destiny of 
the church of Christ upon earth, ito be always attacked and 
to be always victorlouff, she does not fear, whatever calamltuBd 
may rush upon her, or whatever enemies may rise up against 
her ; for, confiding in the glorious promises made to her, she 
knows, that all the power of men cannot pull down what Go4 
has set up ; and that the gates of hell cannot prevail against 
her, because she is built on a rock, by the same mighty hand; 
which has laid the foundation of the universe* 

Thus, if religion deeply mourns at the rise of new errors, it 
k not, because she fears for bc^ own preservation, but, because 
she apprehends lest some of her children be seduced by the 
charm of novelty, and thus suffer shipwreck of their &itb^ 
Unitarianism, whose confutation we have undertakeia, wiU^ m 
doubt, share the fate of all former secta, and of other bui^ai^ 
inventions, for the oracle of Christ will, at all times, be litei^y 
verified : ^' Every plant, which my heavenly Father has not 
planted, ^all be rooted lip/'* Still, as this new sect in«> 
trudes itself on the public under the seducing cloak of reli« 
gion, although it evidently saps the very foundations of Chris* 
tianity, the author of these numbers thought, it would be re&- 
dering service to the uninformed and unsuspecting part of th$ 
community, to lay before them the unshaken prmciplesi 
on which the edifice of the Christian religion is based, and 
the palpable inconsistencies, into which those must inevitably 
run, that dare attack so grand, so noble, and so majestic aja 
edifice. Xo reclaim some from error, and to caution others 
against seduction, is the only object of the author, who will 
Jeem himself amply rewarded for his labour, if be be but 
happy enough to succeed in saving one immortal soul, which, 

• ^Matth. XV. 13. 
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in his estimation, is of greater importance than the gain of 
the whole world, since the Incarnate Wisdom jMiid : ^ What 
does it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul ?^' Matth. X¥i* 16. 

The style of thiB work wiHbe plain and concise, sach at 
onlx suits lucubrations like this, which are intended to pre* 
«eflPfo the reader a concatenation of principles and logical 
inferences necessa-rily connected together. In a performance 
of this nature, the object is to set th^ truth in as clear a light 
as possible, to adapt it to every capacity, to show, at one glance, 
the stress of the argument, and the logical conclusiv«^ue8s of 
the whole argumentation ; with a view of attaining this object, 
the writer thought it preferable rather to sacrifice beauty of 
diction than, perspecuity and the intuitive perception of the 
stress and force of Jthe argument. It is no small satisfaction 
for the author to reflect, that, whilst he is vindicating the 
cause of the Catholic church, of which he glories to be a 
member, he is, at once, pleading the cause of Christianity at 
large, and asserting the grand interests of all religious so- 
cieties. 

The author, once for all, solemnly protests, that it is, by no 
means, his intention to have any thing to do with the personal 
character of the professors of Unitarianism : He attacks 
principles, not persons; those he considers as inconsistent 
with sound logic and divine revelation ; these are entitled to 
his highest consideration for their superior talents and other 
most valuable qualifications. If, therefore, in the sequel of 
this work, the reader should happen to meet with any ex- 
pression or epithet^ which might appear to him too severe, or 
too harsh, let it fall upon Unitarianism-^not upon the Uni- 
tarian. 

It is likewise far from the intention ofthe author, to elicit 
controvesy by the present publicatioi^, being as averse to it 
by disposition as by his professional duties ; if, however, con- 
trary to his expectation, any one should deem it proper to 
attack any part of the present work, he is hereby politely re- 
quested, to step forward after the fashion of a fair and honest 
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MUt^goQi&ty and to follow the writer step by step, ^^ pedipe^^ 
d0nsmque virei virj^^ In a word, let hinx oppose position ta 
position, reason to reason, logic to logic, authority toautbori^ 
ty, and not set about empty*^ and vague declamation, foreiga 
to the question, and which is«only calculated to divert the 
attention of the reader from the maiA controversy at isme. 
If any other mode of warfare were adopted, the > writ JVof 
these sheets would ixat deem himself bound, by any rule what«* 
ever, to reply, as he would not coQsider himself to be attack- 1 
ed, ^^ Hone veniam petimusquey damvsque vicissim^^ Every 
new position, argument, or objection, throughout the whole 
work, is marked with a marginal number, with a view of bind- 
ing down any writer that should feel disposed to answer thia 
worky to point out the number which he means to attacks 
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On the first and fundamental principle on which Unitarianism in 
hinged : vij. " That man cannot reasonably believe , what it above 
^ the sphere of reason ; and that, of course, all mysteries are to b$ 
expunged f roan the code of Christianity,^^ 



Preliminary Remarks on the Unitarian System* 
I. The first and most essential thing in every discussion, is to 
fix the state of the question with accuracy, and to ascertain 
with precision the principles which we mean to discuss* This 
I consider to be indispensably necessary in the present contro- 
versy, lest, after having gone through much trouble, we be in 
the end piously told, that, in the heat of our investigation, we 
have mistaken the meaning of the system, and, of course, said 
nothing to the purpose. To preclude the very possibility of 
a charge like this, I thought, it would not be amiss to transcribe 
here, word for word, the chief views of the Unitarian system, 
such as 1 find them delineated by a zealous advocate of the 
9ect, in a late periodical publication^ "* 

ABSTRACT OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. 

1. ^' As Unitarians consider the Bible the only proper 
summary of religion, they do not profess to comprise their 
sentiments in any system of articles or forms of human inven- 
tion. They consider the language of Scripture sufficiently 
plain : their creed is the Bible." 

* See Unitarian MisceUany and Christian Monitor, No. 1, pages 9-*^, 
published io Baltimore, by J. Webster. ^ 
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3. " Unitarianfi believe that the Scriptares of the Old and 
New-Testament, contain authentic records of the dispensations 
of God, and of bis revelations to men : we think the evidence 
of the truth, and divine authoritj of these books, to be abun* 
^ant and convincing.^' 

3. " We believe that the revealed truths of the Scriptures 
are in conformity with the principles of right reason, and 
consistent with one another. We hold it to be impossible, in 
the nature oF things, that any truth, whrch God has revealed, 
abould be irrational or contradictory among themselves.'^ 
Without proceeding on the principle, that the Syiptures have 
every where a consistent and intelligible meaning, it is no won^ 
der, the inquirer is perplexed with mysteries, absurdities, and 
contradictions. 

4. " Unitarians believe one of the great doctrines taught 
in the Scriptures to be the unity and supremacy ofOod* Our 
reason tells us that there can be but owe God : the Father. '^^^ 

5. *'*' Unitarians believe, that Jesus Christ was a messenger 
commissioned from heaven to make a revelation, and commu* 
nicate the will of God to men. They agree that he was not 
God, that he was a distinct being from the Father, and sub- 
ordinate to him ; and that he received from the Father all his 
wisdom, power, and knowledge. They believe Christ to have 
be^n authorized and empowered to make a divine revelation 
to the world. We believe in the divinity of bis mission, but 
Bot of his person. We consider all, that he has taught, as 
coming from God ; but we do not pay him religious homage, 
because we think, that this would be derogating from the honour 
of the Supreme Being.'' 

6* ^ Unitarians believe that Christ wais one Being, and 
that he possessed one mind, one will, one consciousness. We 
maintain that two natures, that of God, and that of man, must 
necessarily make two Beings. The notion, that two natures 
can constitute one person, we take to be unintelligibb and 
absurd." 

* The Unit. MSsceUanf and Christ. Monitory No. 1, p, %f 
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7. " We believe the Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit, waaJhe 
spirit of God, and Dot a person, or being, or substance distiDGt, 
from God.?' 

8. ^' We have only room to state, that we do not believe 
the guilt of Adam's sin was imputed, and bis corrupted nature 
conveyed, to all hia posterity, or that there is in men any ori* 
gioal corruption. This doctrine makes God Ike author of sin, 
and the punisher of crimes, in men, which he has rendered it 
impossible, they should commit.'' 

9. ^^ We do not believe that Christ has once offered him- 
self up a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile wa to 
God ; because this is making the innocent suffer for the guilty, 
and appeasing the wrath of a Being, who, in his very pature, 
is necessarily benevolent, merciful, and good." 

10. " We believe men have, in themselves, the power of 
being good or bad, of meriting the rewards, or deserving the 
punishments, of a just God." 

11. Such are the prominent features of Unitarianism. " We 
well know, says the above writer, that the more Unitarianism 
is examined, the more it will be approved. We wi%h to have 
it submitted to the understanding of every one ; we wish to 
have it encountered by fair argument, and canvassed by open 
discussion : this is one of tfa^ best modes of proving its truths." 
A declaration like this does much honour to the professors of 
the system, as it betrays, on their part, a strong confidence in 
the truth of their principles, and a candid desire, that it be 
fully known to all mankind. From this unfeigned declaration 
I inferred, that it would prove as gratifying to the Unitarians, 
as to Christians at large, were any one to undertake the task, 
of ^^ encountering H by fair argument, and of canvassing it by 
open discussion." It is under these impressions, that !he pre- 
sent work has been undertaken, in which it is intended to pass 
in review, the said principles one after another, and to inves- 
tigate, whether they are as consonant to sound reason, and to the 
Unitarian creed, ^^ the Bible," as Unitarians seem to believe, 
and whether they can stand the test of good logic. The im- 
partial ceader will decide on the result of our unddftaking. 
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Hi. before t enter upon the subject, I must be permitted to 
Inake a general rejlectipn, and it is this, that it would be no 
small error to imagine, that Unitarianism is a new system, a 
masterpiece of the astonishing improveiment of the human in- 
tellect : for it is a fact, that this sect has not even the merit of 
inrention or novelty, (if novelty, in matters of religion, can 
be Cklled merit,) and that it has existed before either my 
reader or I were thought of in the world : for in running over 
the above sketch of the Unitarian doctrines, it is obvious that 
Unitarianism is, with very little shades of difference, nothing 
more than a revival of ancient heresies, which, (even in the 
Apostolic age,) began to break out, and which, at that time^ 
were boasted of, not unlike the said system, as wonderful im-t 
provements of the human mind, because devised by the very 
same grand principle, on which the Unitarian builds his system^ 
I mean, reason* For the truth of what I am here advancing, 
the reader has nothing else to do, than to turn to the ac- 
-count, which the primitive Fathers of the churchy and, among 
others, TertuUian, St. Irenaus, and St* Epiphanius, have left 
us of the errors of the Simonians, Cerinthians, the Ebionites^ 
the Valentinians, &c. &c« and there he will find, that most of 
those heretics rejected the very same mysteries of religion 
which the Unitarians reject and on the \ery same ground^ 
too, on which the Unitarians do, viz : because they appeared 
unintelligible to their understanding. Arius, in the thivd cen# 
tury, denied the divinity of Jesus Christ ; Eunomius, in the 
following century, the divinity of the Holy Ghost; Pelagius, 
the existence of Original Sin and of Supernatural Grace ; Eu-^ 
tyches, the distinction of the two Natures, or two Wills, in 
Christy and so on ; and when all these opinions had long since 
been forgotten, Socinus, in the sixteenth century, arose to 
amalgamate theiQ all into one body, and to obtrude them on 
his followers as the most rational and consistent creed of the 
reformation: his system Was exactly that of the Unitarians : 
his grand principle, (and such is the Unitarian's,) was, that, 
whatever is unintelligible to human reason, is to be rejected i 
^ejected, of course^ were all these mysteries which the Unita^ 
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tians reject : and when Socinianisn) itself bad nearly vanished 
away, the dying sparks of this expiring sect were caught by the 
British infidels and French sophisters, who undertook, (with 
wliat success, the world well knows,) to shake the foundations 
of Christianity itself by the very same engines of sophistry, 
which, both Socinus and the Unitarians make use of to erase 
from the divine system of Jesus Christ the above mysteries, 
which are its very basis and ground work. • 

IV. There is another reflection which must necessarily offer 
itself to every reflecting mind, and which will ever form a strong 
and almost insuperable presumption against the Unitarian 
system. ^' Is it possible, (it is thus, that every sober man will 
reason with himself,) is it possible, that the whole Christian 
world, for the space of not less than eighteen hundred years, 
should have been involved in more than Egyptian darkness, 
in the grossest idolatry, in adoring a mere man as the true 
God ? Is it possible that Jesus Christ, ^ the Divine Messenger 
of the Father, authorized and empowered to make a Divine 
Revelation to the world,' should have so utterly forgotten his 
solemn promises to his Church,^ and, contrary to them, should 
have permitted her to fall into a worse kind of Idolatry than 
that, from which he came to rescue mankind.? What, on that 
supposition, must we think of Jesus Christ himself? What 
of his wisdom, of his veracity, of his fidelity in keeping his 
promises ? Is it possible, that Christ suffered millions of 
martyrs to be butchered for the sake of an idolatrous worship ? 
Is it possil^Ie that a 'Handful of men, men of yesterday, men 
who are neither ^Saints nor Thumaturguses, should, within 
the eighteenth century, be better informed of the Divine Re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, and of the true meaning of the Scrip- 
tui;es, than the Church of God, instructed by the Apostles and ^ 
their immediate successors ? Is it possible, that these few men 
can be wiser than the whole Christian world ; wiser than the 
glorious Martyrs ; wiser than the Holy Fathers, these prodi- 

* St. Matthew, xviii. '' Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 

Church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against her.^' And Sl Matt. 

\xviii. " And behold ! I am with you, all days, even to the end of the vorld." 
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gies of learning as Well as of sanctity ; wiser than those 
eigbteen venerable Assemblies in which the whole C)»tirch of 
Christ was coHected ?" Any man, capable of reflection wijl 
readily answer in the words of the Roman bard, " Credat Ju- 
ditus Apella^ non fgfo." " Apdla^ the Jew, may believe this, 
hut not /." 

Bat stop, may say the Unitarian, this is not yet touching 
the question : to do any thing to the purpose, you must be 
able to show, by fair argument, that our doctrine is false, in-* 
consistent with scripture and reason, and, of course, inadmis^ 
sible. 

Perfectly right r let Us, therefore, come directly to the 
point, and, in order to proceed methodically, let us proceed to 
^tbe grand principle, on which the whole structure of the Uni- 
tarian system is hinged. " Man cannot reasonably beheve 
wh^t is above the sphere of reason ; and, of course, all myste- 
ties are to be expunged from the code of Christianity*'' 

As this prin<^iple is all-important, and, as essential to the 
establishment of theh* system, as the foundations are to an edi- 
fice, it is, in the nature of things,, to expect that they will fight 
for it as ^*'pro arts et focis,'^^ conscious as they are' to them- 
selves, that, if this one principle be overthrown, Unitarianism 
must needs fall, and Christianity triumph ; the reader must, 
therefore, be prepared to encounter all, that human ingenuity 
and philosophic wit could possibly invent in support of a prin- 
ciple which is the primumnfobiU J and the conditio, sine qua non^ 
of the Unitarian cause. Their process of reasoning on this 
subject, like an impregnable battery, is foupd in the following 
syllogism : 

V. " The Scriptures, being expressly intended for our in- 
struction, edification, rule of life, anch means of happiness, 
must have every where a consistent and intelligible mean- 
ifig.''* Unitarian major. 

But the mysteries of original sin, of the redemption of man- 
kind by Jesus Christ, of the Trinity, of the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, the necessity of 

* Sec Uie above Abitract of Uiutarian Belief 
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sMpernatural grace, are unintelligible to the buman under- 
standing : Unitarian minor. 

Therefore they are not revealed in the scriptures, and, of 
course are not to be believed. Unitarian conclusion* 

If the m^jor proposition be correct, Unitarianism triumpha : 
if false and groundless, Unitarianism must needs be crushed 
under its ruins. Acquainted as we are with the position and 
ground, which the enerny has taken, let us try, if we cannot 
storm his batteries and drive him out of bis entrenchments. 
In reconnoitering the place, it will require, methinks, no great 
degree' of learning, to make it appear to the most ordinary 
capacity, that the above major proposition^ understood in the 
gense and meaning of the Unitarian system, is utterly fabe, 
irrational, and absurd. 

VI. Before I proceed to my demonstration, it is proper, for 
the sake of avoiding confusion, clearly to state the point in 
question between the Unitarians and the Christians : for, if 
by the position, " The Scriptures must have every where an 
intelligible meaning^'*^ nothing more is meant, than, that God 
in the Scriptures is to speak to men after such a manner, and 
in such language, as to make them sufficiently understood 
what he has revealed and what they are to believe, without 
however, giving them a right to dive into the intrinsic nature 
ot the revelation ; after nearly the same manner, as a servant, 
has a right to know clearly the commands of his master, (as 
otherwise he could not comply with them,) without having a 
right to know the reasons which his master ixiay. have to im- 
pose them on him ; if, I say, no more is meant than this, the 
Unitarian will speak plain, good sense, a^ the whole world 
will agree with him : for, it is obvious, that, unless men have 
acme idea of what God reveals, th^y cannot be bound to be-^ 
lieve it. But Jf this principle, ^^ the Scriptures imist have 
eveiy where an intelligible meaning," is understood to imply, 
that men have a right to examine the very intrinsic nature of 
the object revealed, to compare it with the natural ideas of 
their reason, and that, if found to be unintelligibUy this alone 
18 a sufficient reason to reject that mysterious and unintelligi-' 
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We meaning, and, of course, all divine mysteries, which are 
essentially incomprehensible to human reason ; the position, 
thus understood, is utterly false, irrational, and absurd. 

I do not presun(ie, that any Unitarian will call it in question, 
whether this latter meaning be the identical position of the 
Unitarian creed : for this is undeniable, from the very abstract 
of the Unitarian belief above quoted ; next, from all the 
writers that have stept forward in vindication of that belief; 
and, in fine, from the total rejection of all mysteries, which 
the Unitarians reject, on no other ground, but, because they 
are unintelligible to their understandings** 

* Since the known enemies of Christianity, such as Boliugbroke, Hobbes, 
Shaftsbury, Toland, Bayle, Voltaire, Rosseau, Thomas Paine, &c. &c have 
alwjays considered this principle, *' Men cannot reasonably believe, what they 
cannot comprehend,^' or, what is nearly tantamount, ''What is above reason, 
is against reason,'' as the most powerful engine against Revelation, we need 
not be surprised when we find our Unitarian friends utterly averse from ac* 
knowledging, ,that they have adopted the said principles. But let Mr. Sparks, 
(minister of the First Independent Church of Baltimore,) in his sixth Letter to 
the Hev. William E. Wyatt, D. D. page 200—202, and his other Unitarian 
friends, operiJy dicclaini the adoption of the above maxims, as long as they 
please, still it will not be less a. fact, to any one that is conversant with their 
writings, that the principles under consideration are, in reality, the very basis, 
of the whole Unitarian system. The reader will scarce have perused a page, 
either in Mr. Sparks' Letters, or in the Christian Disciple, or in the Unitarian 
Miscellany, when he will be made sensible, that, in the Unitarian language, 
unintelligible^ absurd^ irrational, incormstentf and eontradietory, are all syno* 
nymous expressions ; and that mysteries and absurditiesy inconsistencies, contra" 
diclibns, signify one and the same thing. The same is clearly apparent from 
their mode of investigating the mysteries ; for, instead of inquiring into the 
motives of extrinsic credibility, as reason directs, when we set about to as* 
certain Divine Revelation,; or, instead of inquiring, whether God has actually 
revealed them or not, they, on the contrary, follow a method quite the re* 
verse -. their first and only care being, not to examine whether God has actually 
revealed Jiiem, and whether, of course, they are to be believed without further 
ado, whet^r intelligible to reason, or unintelligible, but to examine into the 
intrinsic nature of the mysteries, in order to discover, whether they be concord* 
ant with the natural ideas of reason, or, what is the eame, whether they be 
intelligible to reason, and, in case they are not, as it always falls out in mys-* 
teries, they are sure to reject them as inconsistencies, absurdities, eontradic-r 
tions, irrational notions, for no other reason, but, because reason cannot 
comprehend them. What is said here, shall be substantiated, if necessary by 
copious extracts from Unitarian productioss. 
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The meaning of the principle being thus clearly stated, let 
U8 come to the point under consideration. In order to main- 
tain that " the Scriptures must have everywhere an intelligi- 
ble meaning,'' that is to say, a meaning void of mystery, and 
such as reason may penetrate, the Unitarian must needs sup- 
pose, that either God has no right to reveal mysteries im* 
pervious to reason, and to exact from men the. tribute of their 
implicit belief in those mysteries ; or, if, absolutely speaking, 
he has a right to do this, still, it is not consistent with, or 
worthy of, his wisdom, to do so ; or, in fine, that it is repug- 
nant to the very nature of the human understanding, and dero- 
gatory to its dignity, to believe what is above it, or what it 
cannot conceive. Now, I maintain, that these three suppo- 
sitions are equally untenable ; therefore, the Scriptures may 
have a meaning unintelligible to the human mind, a myste- 
nous meaning, a meaning above the reach of reason, and 
such as reason cannot fathom. 

SECTION I. 

yil. God has a right to reveal to men impenetrable myste^ 
riesj and to exact from them an implicit belief in the same* 

And how can this oe, asks the Unitarian, and how. caa 
God require, that a rational being should believe, what he 
cannot conceive ? 

The Unitarian will permit me to reply, with equal freedom, 
and, [ trust, with reason on my side. And who are you, 
(so I would argue with my Unitarian friend,) who are you, a 
little being of yesterday, that you dare dispute the rights, 
which your God has over you ? Who are you, who presume 
to call your master to an account for his conduct towards you, 
and to set limits to the infinite claims which he essentially 
possesses over the whole creation ? Who are you, who pre- 
tend to prescribe laws to your God, respecting what he is to 
exact of you, and what not ? What ! you have the audacity 
to say to the Sovereign Lord of the universe, " Thus far thou 

No. I. 3 
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I 

ibalt come and no further :"* thou hast a right to reVeal to me 
what 1 can conceive, and nothing more : thy oracles shall be 
respected when approved at the tribunal of my reason, and 
disregarded when above my understanding* What language! 
It is your'fi, when you deny your God the right of revealing 
mysteries to men. 

Whence do you come ? Who made you all that you 
are*? Is it not God ? Are you ^K)t, therefore, born his servant? 
Are you not, essentially and perpetually, depending on him, 
as the only^^uthor of your existence, both as to body and 
soul ? Are you not the work of his hands, aind has he not, 
therefore, an infinite right over your whole being, over all 
your faculties, corporeal as well as intellectual ? Is it not, 
therefore, his province to dictate to you, not your's to dictate 
to him, how and after what manner you are to worship himf 
Is not God, in virtue of your creation, your sovereign master, 
and does not reason dictate that it belongs to the master to 
command, and to the servant to obey ?t Does the vessel say 
to the potter. Why hast Jhou made me so ? Has not the potter 
an indisputable right to do with his vessel, the work of his 
hands, what he pleases, and to employ it for whatever use he 
thinks proper, and that for this very reason, because he ha^ 
made it ? How much noore, are you and I under the infinite 
control of our common Maker, and how much more right has 
he, to dispose of us, at his divine pleasure, than the potter can 
have to dispose of the work of his hands, and to exact from us 
such a determinate kind of worship, and no other ; to de* 
mand, in fine, that we should not only honour his infinite 
dominion, by a perfect submission of our will to his divine 

* ** Usque hue precedes, et non amplius." Job. 

t St. "Paul's EpisL ad Rom. ix. ver. 20, et seq. ** O, roan, who art thou, that 
thou repliest against God? ShaH the thing formed say to)iim that formed it, 
. Why hast thou made me thus ? Or' has not the potter power over the clay, of 
the same lump, to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dishonour ?'' 
And Isaiah, ch. x. ver. 15, *^ Shall the axe boast itself against him, that cuttetk 
with it ? Or shall the saw exalt itself against him, by whom it is drawn ? As if 
a rod should lift itself up against him that lifteth it up, and a stafif exalt itself, 
which is but wood.'' 
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commands, but also his infinite veracity, in captivating our 
understanding to the belief of mysteries which we cannot 
comprehend ?* • 

Vlll. But, continues the Unitarian, why should I be bound 
to believe that, of which I do not conceive the reason ? Would 
not this look like blind stupidity ? 

Why ? Because God is your master, and jouare bis servant: 
he is not obliged to tell you the reasons^ he has to enjoin you 
fluch and such orders : or, let me ask you, would you put up 
with the insolence of a servant, who wodld unceremoniously 
tell you, that he js determined not to obey you, for no other 
reason, than because he cannot conceive the motives you may 
have for giving him such a command ? What would be your 
reply to such a servant ? Ypu» no doubt, would check bis ef- 
frontery, and answer : I am your master, you are my servant : 
it is my business, hot your's, to know the reasons for which I 
command you to do this or that : do your duty and ask no 
snore. Now, who has greater claims, God over bis crea* 
ture, or you a mortal man, over your servant ? Who is more a 
servant, you to God, or your servant to you ? How much more 
right, then, has your Maker to oblige you to adore and to bow 
down to the unfathomable mysteries of his wisdom, although 
be does not give you his reasons for doing so ? Are you not, 
therefore, a worse rebel against your God than your insolent 
servant is against you, when you, with so much presumption, 
dare reject the mysteries of revelation, for no other reason 
than because you cannot fathom them ? Again, suppose, your 
son were to tell you : I will not obey you, sir, because I cannot 
conceive the reason, why you command this; your command 
appears to me irrational, because unintelligible to my mind : 
Do you think that such reasoning would be correct and ad- 
missible in your child ? And still this is your language to your 
God, when you, who are but a little child when compared t6 

^ t Corinth, ch. x. ver. 5. ^' And every height that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and brit)glog into captivity every understanding to the obe? 
dience of Christ.^ 
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the infinite wisdom and knowledge of God, dare say : IwHl 
not believe what God reveals to me, because I cannot trnder^^ 
ffand it. 

SECTION 2, 

IX, If God cannot reveal mysteries to men, then God cannot 
e.ommunicate himself, at all, to them / and if men cannot rea^ 
sonably believe what is above the, sphere of his reason, he can 
believe nothing* 

The Unitarian asks the (juestion : How can God, the so* 
vereign reason, reveal to reason what is unintelligible to ret* 
son ! Would not this seem to imply a strange absurdity ? 

My answer is this : If God cannot do this, then you must, at 
once, deny the very possibility on the part of God, of commu- 
nicating himself to men: you must adopt the impious paradox, 
that it is out of the power of God, to make known to men any 
thing, that has a relation to his divine nature, and to his ineffa- 
ble perfections ; for God is essentially infinite and incompre- 
hensible, and, of course, essentially unintelligible, not only to 
human reason, but to all created understandings. Now, sir, 
permit me, to assure you, that, of the whole unhallowed host 
of ancient and modern infidels, there was scarce ever any that 
would dare go to such lengths* 

What has been hitherto advanced against the principle, 
which we are here discussing, admits, it would seem, of no 
solution, because our reasoning till now, rests altogether on 
the very nature of things, and on the immutable attributes of 
the Deity itself. Still our Unitarian friend, is far from being 
converted, and appears to be determined not to believe mys- 
teries, because he conceives it derogatory tb the dignity of a 
rational being to believe what he cannot conceive. 

X. Is it then true, is it correct to assert, that the belief of 
mysteries is degrading to the'dignity of a rational being ? Tq 
any one that would be under this impression, I would simply 
reply : You cannot beUeve what you cannot comprehend ; 
then, sir, believe nothing at all, nothing of what you see, 
nothing of what is within you; believe not your very ex- 
istence ', and, to complete your Unitarian creed, believe not 
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the very existence of tbe God who made you, for of all this 
you understand nothing.* t. 

I say, first, that you understand nothing of what you see : 
this world, which you inhabit, and of which you are a coni<- 
ponent part, is incessantly exposed to your view ; it exists ; 
jou can no more doubt of its existence than of your own; 
still I maintain that you 6annot compreheiid how it exists: 
for, permit me to ask you, is it very intelligible to your rea- 
son, how the world, being not as yet in existence, and being 
as yet nothing both as to matter and to form ; how, I say, the 
world issued out of nothing into existence, at the very first nod 
of its omnipotent Maker ? Do you conceive, Sir, how, in 
one instant, and by one act ef his divine will, God made the 
heavens, the earth, the seas, with all that they contain ? No, 
Sir, you have no idea of the creative power, and the infinite 
effic&cy of the will of God* It is not given to a created un- 
derstanding to conceive the necessary relation that exists 
between the eternal act, by which God decreed, that the 
world should exist in time, and its actual existence : j/ou can- 
not comprehend, how, in virtue of these two words, '^^fiat lux^^ 
^^ let there be light," the light was : and as you cannot con- 
ceive this, you must, of course, deny the Very existence of the 
world, of the light, and other creatures. You conceive^ not 
how the world exists : let us see now if you have a better 
conception of the laws by which it is governed. 

The world, says the Scripture,! which God made, as it were, 
in sport, is a problem which be has set up to men. This pro- 
blem, Sir, has never as yet been solved, nor will it ever be. 

* Lest Mr. J. Sparks should be tempted to affix to this phrase the same in- 
congruous meaning, which he attached to nearly a similar sentence of Mr. 
William Burg, (J. Sparks' vL letter, page 203,) I thought proper to determine 
the meaning of the above assertions. Bj the above expression, therefore, tlie 
author means not, that we can have no idea at all of tbe objects under con- 
cideration, for this would be absurd ; but, that we can have no more idea of 
the mode or of the intrinsic nature of ttiose objects than we have of mysteries. 

t Ecclesiastes, 3. v. U. *' He has delivered the world to their consideration, 
80 that man cannot find oat tbe work, which God has made from the |>eginmng 
to the cnd>' 
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Each philosopher took it into his head to build a world of hii 
own, but al4 these worlds tumbled down like so many edificeg 
built on the saod. Will you succeed better in withdrawing 
the. sacred veil of the unsearchabk conduct of God in the 
government of this universe ? Alas ! how should we be able 
to comprehend the world, weak mortals as we are, since the 
least and most insignificant of the objects, that compose it, 
far exceeds our intelligence ? Pray, Sir, what are those' 
beams which enlighten us ? What that air which we breathe - 
What the earth which supports us ? These are so many mys- 
teries, to you, to me, and to all mankind. Here, Sir, is a drop 
of water, a grain of said, a blade of grass : you see that I do 
not mean to embarrass you, and that I seize, as it were by 
chance, whatever falls under my hand : tell me, Sir, what is 
that drop of water, that grain of sand, that blade of grass ? 
Make me comprehend, if you can, its intrinsic nature, and all 
its properties ; enable me to say : I comprehend this drop of 
water, this grain of sand, this slender herb. Would you have 
an age to wor)^ and to reflect upon these mighty objects? 
Would you have two ages ? Would you have a thousand ? 
Agreed, Sir, you shall have them, and still I defy you to suc- 
ceed ; and I bid the same defiance to the whole body of the 
philosophical schooL"* It is then true, Sir, that you conceive 
pothing of what you behold with your eyes ; what then will it 
be, if 1 force you to confess, that you do not conceive even 
yourself, nor any thing of what is within you ? 

Are you ready, Sir, to inform me, how your body wasfram- 

« 

ed in the womb of your mother ?t How your soul entered 
into your body ? How these two beings, so disproportionate 
in their nature, so seemingly opposed to each other, could 

* << The judicious reflections of one of the greatest astronomers of the last 
age, is worthy of notice ; '* Hinc oritur ilia animorum in iodagandis rebus na- 
ture perplexitas, noentisq ; stupor, quo perculsa, quanto in intima rerum inda- 
^ne plus se profecisse ratio videt^ tanto a veritatis limine remotiorem adhuc se 
esse deprehendit.*' Kirker, M. S. 

t Lib. 2, Machab. vii. v. 22. *' She, (the mother of the Machabees) said to 
them : I know not how you were formed in my womb, for 1 neither gave you 
breath, nor soul, nor Kfe ; neither did I frame the limbs' of every one of you, 
but the Creator of the world, that formed the natitity of man," &c« 
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unite &• closelj as to constitute one and the same whole ? 
what 18 you soul ? Where is it ? How does it subsist ? By 
what sort of tie is it united to the hody '' Is that tie spiritual, 
or corporeal ; and, in either case, how can it affect either of 
the two substances ? How can your soul command your hand 
or foot, which, being of their own nature, without sense or 
feeling, cannot understand its orders ? How does your soul 
put in niotion the nerves and muscles, which it knows not ? 
How did your tongue, a mere lump of flesh, learn the astonish- 
ing art of beating the air to such advantage; as to form the 
most rapturous concerts, and to convey, by the distinct arti- 
culation of its sounds, your most secret thoughts to my mind ? 
You possess the faculty of thinking : What is th<fUght, Sir? 
At one tiipe you feel pleasure, and at another pain : What is 
pleasure, what is pain ? Your eye sees colours : Why does 
your eye see ? What are the colours which it«8ees ? What 
io, you know of all this ? Why, no more than what the most 
stupid know, that is to say, nothing, nothing at ^1 : And still 
you exist, Sir, and you never doubted of the existence of what 
surrounds you : therefore, not to comprehend, is not always a 
'reason not to believe. What ! the world is a mystery to you : 
every creature that composes it, is a mystery to you : You are 
}ourself, a mystery to yourself, and you pretend to compre- 

. bend that supreme and eternal majesty that made the worlds 

and that drew you out of nothing ?* 

Did you ever take notice, Sir, of that wonderful stillatorj 
which is within you, by which the nourishment, you daily take, 

,; is converted, some into your blood, some into flesh, some into 

bones, some into chyle, &c, ? Could you explain to me the 
secret of this astonishing mechanism, and who he is that pre- 
sides over it ?t Is it the soul f but your soul is spiritual, and 

I * Prov. ny. ▼. S7. " He that is a searcher of majesty, shall be oyerwhisliD- 

f . ed with glory .'^ And Book of Wisdom, iz. v. 16. ''And hardly do we gues& 

aright at things that are upon earth : and with labour do we find the ^ings that 
are before us. But the things that are in heaven, who shall search out ^ 

t St. Chrysostom de Inconip, Dei nat. '' Cibos comedo, quo pacto autero di- 
yidantur in petuitam, sanguinem, bumorem, ignoro. Hec, qua quotidie ceme^ 
' dentes ^idemus, ignoramus taraen ; et Dei fobstantiam curiose scrutamur.** 
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has nothing to do with perishahle food. Is it your body f bat 
j'our body has neither reason nor feeling of its nature. Is it 
tehance ? but how can chance (a word invented to cover our 
Ignorance,) be the author of so admirable a work, of such 
constant and uniform operations ? You do- not comprehend 
ibis wonder, and because you do not, is it less true, less real f 
Could you explain to me. Sir, how one and the same mois* 
ture of the earth, insipid as it is tasteless, and without any 
smell or colour whatever, can bring forth such an infinite va* 
riety of plants, of herbs, of flowers and fruits, as various and 
different in their shape, size, colours, taste and smell, as the 
faces of men aire from each other ? Can you explain, how the 
same simj^e aiid apparently insignificant cause can produce 
such lan enchanting and variegated scenery, as your garden or 
your verdant meadow exhibits ? It is a mystery to you and to 
me, and yet neither of us doubts the fact. ^ 

Lastly, have you sagacity enough to inform me, by what 
magic iairt it happens, that by opening your eyes, the im- 
mense expanse of the skies is suddenly depicted, in most disr 
tinct and lively colours, in the retina of your eye, which is not 
bigger than the head of a pin ? To form that admirable min- 
iature in your opick nerve, and to embrace, as it were, the 
immensity of the heavens in so imperceptible a space, it is 
necessary, that, from every sensible point of the firmament, a 
ray should come to strike the retina : Well, is it very easy 
for you to conceive, how such an infinity of rays, parting at 
once, from all the points of the heavens, can meet in so small 
a focus, without being thrown into confusion, and retrace in 
one instant in your eye, a landscape as distinct as delightful 
of the majesty of the heavens ? Reason can admire this won- 
der, but never comprehend it : still you believe it, and in 
doing so, you follow the yery dictates of your reason : it ii 
therefore reasonable, at times, to believe, even what we can- 
not conceive. 

By this time we might with reason expect to find, our Uni- 
tarian friend more inclined to give up the principle under con- 
sideration, since he cannot but see to what strange straits it 
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reduces him* But, as this principle is the cario rti^ on 
which the whole system turns, he cannot prevail upon himself 
to relinquish it. 

If so, then willing, or unwilling, he must needs launch out 
into downright atheism, and say with the impious : Non tH 
Deus : there is no God. Psalm, xxx. v. 1 . He shudders at 
the idea of denying that God, who made him : but still rea- 
son will force him to admit this horrid consequence, as long as 
he insists on the unhallowed principle ; for, is there an} thing 
more unintelligible, more incomprehensible, more above all 
created understanding, than God ? Is not incomprehensibility 
the most prominent attribute not only of God himself, but also 
of all his works ?* Can the Unitarian comprehend a Being, 
that has neither beginning nor end, and that lives throughout 
all eternity ? Can he conceive, how, by the omnipotent act of 
his will, he can create myriads of worlds, and annihilate them 
with as much- facility as he called them forth from nought? 
Can he conceive, how a being can be, at once, infinitely free 
and still be essentially immutable and unchangeable ? How 
a being can be present in all places, whole and entire, and 
co-exist whole and entire, in every point of space, and yet 
be infinitely simple and essentially indivisible ? If he could 
comprehend this, he would be God himself, because he would 
possess an infinite intellect : he, therefore, cannot compre- 
hend God, and yet there is a God i either, therefore, he must 
renounce his principle, and with it, Unitarianism, or his creed 
will be simply this : ^ there is no GodJ* Unitarianism and 
Atheism will be synonymous terms. 

XIL It is quite natural to expect, that we should be interrupt- 
ed by our Unitarian friend, at this last conclusion, and that we 
should be candidly told, that our logic carries us too far, and 
that, in fine, to be called " Deists in disguisey'*^ as they have 

* Job, xu '< Peiadventure thou wilt comprehend the steps of God, and find 
out the Almighty perfectly ? He is higher than heaven, and what wilt thou do ? 
He is deeper than hell, and bow wilt thou know ? The measure of him is higher 
than the earth, and broader than the sea : if he shall overturn all things, or shad^ 
piess them together, who shall contradict him P^ 
No. I. 4 
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been termed by some, is sufficiently illiberal, but, to be stykd 
Atheists J is not to be borne with. To this, I answer, that it is 
far from me to fix this most odious appellation upon any 
professor of Unitarianism ; nay, I should not do justice to my 
own feelings, were I not solemnly to declare, that I conceive 
them to have as great an abhorrence of this last link of human 
depravity, as I myself do feel. I have already remarked, that 
I have nothing to do with personalities, but with principles 
only, and I still maintain, that, consistent with them, the Unit- 
arians must turn out real Atheists, or bad reasoners. Their 
principles, by a necessary connection, lead to the denial of 
God, If, then, they do not admit this horrid consequence^ 
they, indeed, will not be Atheists, but they will be inconsist- 
ent logicians** 

* It is a subject of surprise to the writer of these tracts, to see the Unitariaus 
Irepel with so much indignation the appeUatiou of Deists^ and to think them- 
selves unjustly dealt with, when they are denied the name of christians. For, 
if the definition of the Unitarian sect, given by a most venerable character, in 
a letter published, with his permission in a Unitarian periodical reviewjt be 
correct, then assuredly they cannot, with any appearance of reason, lay claiip 
to the name of Christians, nor term it illiberality, when they are styled by 
their proper names, Deistt* The definition of the Unitarian church, given in 
the letter alluded to, runs thus, '' There is, my dear Doctor, at present, exist^ 
ing in the world, a church philosophic • • . . The philosophic church was ori* 
ginally English. Voltaire learned it from lord Herbert, Hobbes, Morgan, Col* 
lins, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, &c. Tou may depend upon it, your exertions 
will promote the Church Pbioaophic, more than the Church Athanasian, or 
Presbyterian." Assuredly, a Philosophic Church, a Church established by the 
^English Apostles of Infidelity, and propagated by the Patriarch of Incredulity, 
throughout France and the rest of Europe, cannot, with any appearances of 
good sense, be called any other than the Church 9/ Deisit, 

And, what is still more to the purpose, have not the public, since they have 
been made acquainted with the strange correspondence of the Unitarians of 
England, with the ambassador of the mighty Emperor of Fez and Morocco, 
good reasons to doubt, whether our Unitarian friends themselves set much va- 
lue on the name of Christian f Men, who hesitate not heartily to salute and 
congratulate the foUow<>rs of the Asiatic Impostor Mahomet, as votarisi and 
fdlow worshippers; who style themselves as theirnearetl /elloio ehampionf; 
who profess, that the Supreme God has raised Mahomet to defend the faith of 

t See the Christian Disciple, I^o, 1, v. 3. page 43, 44. 
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XIII, Before we proceed further, it is proper to take n<s 
ice o[ an apparently plausible objection, that may be made 
against what has been said in this paragraph, but which, if 
properly examined, will turn greatly to our advantage, and 
throw new light on the matter before us. The Unitarian 
might say : you have done your best to convince the public^ 
by a variety of instances, that reason itself obliges us to be- 
lieve what we cannot comprehend, and that, of course, the 
incomprehensibility of mysteries, is, of itself alone, not a suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting them ; but you will permit me to 
observe, that there appears to be a vast difierence between the 
cases adduced above, and mysteries. 

To this I reply, that, if there be any, let it be pointed out. 
Here it is, says the Unitarian : '^ It is true, Sir, that I cannot 
conceive, how this world could or should rush into existence, 
by the simple act of the will of God, but after all, I behold 
this world, I dwell in it, I enjoy it, and its existence incessant- 
ly strikes all my senses. I must agree, likewise, that I do not 
know the very essence and intrinsic nature of any of the be- 
ings that compose the world : but I am constantly environed 
by them : they are before my eyes, and under my hands : they 
are subservient to all my wants and conveniences. I am, too, 
I must confess, in deep darkness as to the nature of my own 
being, as well as to what passes within myself, but I am con- 
one Supreme God, with the sword oi a teourge on those idoHzing Christians ; 
Men, who seem so much concerned for MakomeCs glory ; men of that character, 
who so openly court the friendship and feHowship in faith with the sworn 6o«- 
miM of the Christian Dame, leave, assuredly, serious doubts on the public 
mind, whether they value themselves piucb for the title of a Christian. . 

The authority of the above correspondence is set beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, in the very interesting pamphlet published by the Re^« Henry J. Feltuf, 
Bector of St. Stephen's Church, N. Y. under the following title : '* Historical 
Dooumenis and Critieai Remarks on Vhitarianism andMt^otnedanism^^^ printtd 
by W,A, MfreHn^ IB20. The same Rev. Author makes it appear, from unquei- 
tioaable authority, that " Mahometanism, in many respects, has much stronger 
claims to orthodox Christianity, than Unttarianism ; and that the Mahometans 
have much more exalted sentiments of Jesus Christ, than the Unitanans havfl.** 
See the Tract above quoted. 
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ficious of my own being and of its modifications. In a word, I 
bave no intimate or adequate knowledge of any of these 
things, but, to supply this want of adequate and intuitive know- 
ledge, I have proofs of fact, proofs of sentiment, proofs of ex- 
perience, and these more than suffice me. Let any one pro- 
duce me sueh or like proofs in support of the mystery of the 
Trinity, or of any other mystery, and I am ready to believe 
them* ^ 

This reflection does honour to the understanding of our 
opponent ; it is that of a man of good sense ; and, in con- 
sequence of it, I do iLSSure him, that if he be sincere, before 
long we shall perfectly agree in our belief. He will believe 
the mystery of the Trinity, and all other mysteries as firmly 
as I do; and, though he smiles, f shall proceed to my demon- 
stration, and reason thus : 

XIV. You grant, and you cannot but grant, that the mystery 
of the Trinity, is simply incomprehensible. You agree^ likewise, 
that there is a variety of things which are unintelligible to us, 
and which, nevertheless, we are forced to believe, because, if, 
On the one hand we cannot conceive the possibility of them, we 
have, on the other, certain proofs of their existence: it is on these 
two grounds you promise to believe in the mystery of the Trini- 
ty, for instance, how incomprehensible soever it may be if I 
am able to afford you certain proofs of the said mystery. 
Well, sir, I am going to give you a certain and infallible proof 
of the existence of the mystery of the Trinity ; a proof which 
is equivalent to a direct demonstration. — Here is my proof; 
Are you not convinced, Uiat God is to be believed by men 
upon the unerring authority of his own testimony, respect- 
ing his own nature, his own Being, his manner of existing, 
and in fine, his own works ? Assuredly, you are convinced 
of this principle ; for, in order to deny it, you must needs 
suppose, either that God does not know himself or his own 
works, which would be a horrible blasphemy ; or, that God 
may give a false evidence to men respecting his own nature, 
or that of his works, which would be a blasphemy still more 
horrid ; or, in fine, that men, although convinced of the infi- 
nite veracity of God, have, notwithstanding, a right, not to ad- 
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mit the evidence, which God gives concerning his own nature; 
or his own works, unless he give them clear and intuitive 
ideas of the objects revealed, and unless he make them clears 
ly understand them — ^which would be, at once, the height of 
impietj, and the last degree of foil j. 

But now, God has declared to men, in the most authentic 
form, that he exists in three persons, perfectly distinct y in a 
perfect unity of essence, nature^ or substance ; therefore, you 
ought to believe this mystery, how incomprehensible soever 
it may be, after the same manner as. you believe your own ex- 
istence, or that of the world, becaiise, although you have no 
intrinsic or intuitive evidence of either, still you have other 
extrinsic irresistible proofs of the said truths. The irrefraga- 
ble arguments, in support of this mystery^ will form the matter 
for a distinct number. 

SECTION III. 

XV. Tlie assertion, that the mysteries of Religion involve con- 
tradiction, is itself a contradiction in the very terms. 

Is there not a n^nifest contradiction, says the Unitarian, in 
the mystery of the Trinity ? How can one, for instance, be 
three, and three be one ? 

To this sophism, borrowed from the school of incredulity, 
we answer thus : , • 

One can be three and three can be one, after the same 
manner neatly, (without pretending, however, to exact com- 
parison, which is not to be found in created things,) as our 
soul, considered in its nature as a spiritual substance, is essen- 
tially one, and, at the same time, essentially three, when con- 
sidered as to its powers, memory, understanding, dind free mlL 
These three powers subsist in one and the same individual 
soul, and partake of its naturej and yet, when viewed in their 
formal capacity, and their peculiar operations, they are dis- 
tinct from each other; for he, that simply remembers, cannot 
be truly said to reason or to will, any mor|A&be, that simply 
wills, can be said either to remember prToreason. Or, to 
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use a more familiar compariBon, our Congressmen are at 
once, many and ont ; many^ when considered in their indivi- 
dual capacity— one, when considered as a legislative body : 
as such, they constitute one indivisible government, and pos- 
sess one common and indivisible power. Thus, you see, sir, 
that the same thing may, at once, be one and many — wit in 
one respect, and many^ in another : and this, is exactly the 
case with regard to the Trinity, in which there is Unity and 
Trinity — Unity in nature or substance, and Trinity in persons* 
There is, therefore, no contradiction. 

What then, sir, will be absurd, continues the Unitarian, if 
this mystery be not so ? 

My answer is : It will be your mode of reasoning ; for you 
suppose a contradiction where it is impossible to discover any, 
for the very reason, that this mystery is above your compre- 
hension. 

How is it impossible, (ypu will ask,) to discover a contra* 
diction in the Trinity, or any other mystery ? 

To make my answer as plain as possible, we must distin- 
guish three kinds of propositions : evident propositions, absurd 
and contradictory propositions, and incomprehensible propost* 
tions. A proposition is evident^ when the mind clearly per^ 
ceives, that the two ideas, of which it is composed, agree witib 
each other, and are, to use the very terms of the school, iden- 
tified. Such are these propositions : God is good : God is 
just : the whole is greater than any ofitsparts^ severally \taken» 
A proposition is absurd and contradictory^ when the mind 
clearly perceives, that the two ideas, of which it is composed, 
are jarring with one another, and mutually exclude each 
other. Such are these propositions: God is unjust: the part 
is greater than^ or equal /o, the wholes A proposition is tn- 
tomprehenstbhy when it is impossible for the mind to discover 
the accord, or identity, of the two ideas that compose it* 
Such are these propositions : A being that has never existed, 
fnay receive existence* A being that is in existence^ may return 
to nought. Su^KWluld likewise certainly be for you and for 
me, this proposition^ if we bad always been out a£ this wox)d 
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and out of our bodies : A being compostd of a soul andahoJb/j 
is possible^ 

Now, it is no more in our *power to give our assent to an 
absurd and contradictory proposition, than to refuse it to an 
evident one. As to propositions which are simply incompre- 
hensible, two things are certain : the first is, that we are not 
obliged to admit such propositions as true, unless, we have 
proofs elsewhere of the truth of them, equivalent to in- 
trinsic evidence, which is wanting. The second is, that we 
have no right to deny them, absolutely, unless, in want 
of intrinsic evidence of their falsity, we derive elsewhere 
certain proofs of their falsehood. The reason of thisns 
obvious : for who does not see, that, because we do not per- 
ceive how two ideas agree, and are identified with each other^ 
it does not follow, that they are contradictory to each other, 
or that they destroy each other ? And, hkewise, because we do 
not perceive that two ideas oppose and exclude each other, 
it does not follow, that they are compatible and identified 
with pach other. Now, I maintain, that this proposition: 
there exists one God in three distinct persons^ or any other pro- 
position relating to mysteries of faith, are propositions of the 
third kind, that is to say, propositions simply incomprehensi- 
ble, which, of course, you cannot absolutely deny, unless you 
have proofs elsewhere that they are false ; nor can you help 
admitting them, when, in defect of intrinsic evidence, you 
have, from some other source, undoubted arguments that they 
are true. Were you told that " three Oods make bui one CW," 
Or that " three persons make but one ptrson^^^ these two propo- 
sitions would be contradictory and absurd, because either ef 
them would join together two ideas, which manifestly exclude 
each other. Three Gods and one only God: these proposition! 
would be of the same kind as this : " the whole is not greater 
than its part:'' but what you are told by Christians, vi2. that 
^ three persons make but one God,'' is vastly different from 
the above propositions ; and I de^fy any man in the world to 
point out a contradiction in this, or in any other like proposi- 
tions, that express mysteriei of fsditb i for contradiction tup^ 
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joined together in a proposition ; and, of course, a clear and 
adequate notioi) of the opposition or incompatibility that ex- 
ists between them. Now, can the Unitarian, can any man, 
boast of possessing a distinct and comprehensive knowledge of 
what relates to mysteries ? Do you, for instance, sufficiently 
know the intrinsic nature of the divine essence, so as to be 
able to pronounce with certainty, that it cannot comport with 
three persons ? Or, have you an idea sufficiently clear oiper-^ 
son, as far as it relates to the Divine Being, to affirm without 
fear of mistake, that three persons are repugnant to the same 
divine Being ? Let; the same be applied to all other myste-* 
ries : you assert, for instance, that original sin, and two na- 
tures in one and the same person of Jesus Christ involve 
contradiction* And whence do you know this ? Did you ever 
penetrate the adorable essence of the divine nature ? Do you 
clearly ktaow, how far the rights of the infinite justice of God, 
and of his sovereign dominion, extend, in regard to man, his 
creature ? Have you a clear idea of original sin, as far as it is 
propagated in the descendants of Adam, and as far as it affects 
them ? Are you sufficiently acquainted with the divine na- 
ture, and the properties of a divine person, with their intrinsic 
relations and bearing, to decide with full assurance, that the 
two natures cannot be united in one and the same Christ t 
No, sir, you have not ; you cannot have, in what relates to 
divine mysteries, a clear, distinct, and adequate idea, for the 
very reason, that they are above the sphere of reason. It is, 
of course, utterly out of your power to discover any contra- 
diction in them. 

Thus, mysteries are incomprehensible ; to deny them on 
no other ground, but because they are incomprehensible, 
would be to suppose, that God cannot reveal to man what ex- 
ceeds the sphere of his understanding, which is downright im- 
piety : but when it is demonstrated, by indubitable evidence, 
that God has ^ revealed them,' it is both folly and irreli«- 
gion to reject them. Such are the principles of Christians- 
principles sanctiolied by reason* We Christians follow the 
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example of a man born blind, whom we all resemble so mach, 

especially in things that relate to God. This blind man sees 
neither the skies, nor the majestic luminary which the Lord 
has placed therein : all, therefore, that he can say of himself, 
is, that he sees neither the sky nor the sun : he would be rash, 
were he to say any thing more, and were he to pronounce, 
absolutely, that there is neither sky nor sun ; but when those 
around unite in telling him that there is a sky and a sun; 

I that they see both, and are ravished with the spectacle pre* 

tented to their view, he believes them on their word, though 

I he has no idea of what they tell him, and he would act 

like a fool, were he not to believe them. Yes, were the blind 
man obstinately to maintain, that there is neither sky nor 
. sun, because he does not see them himself ; nor colours, be- 
cause he cannot form an idea %{ them; you would consider 
him as blind in his mind as in his body* And is not this ex- 
actly the procedure of Unitarians ? ^^Mutato nomine^ de te 
fab%da narratur.^^ 

SECTION IV. 

XVL What is abo'9e reason is not always against reason. 

After all, is it not a maxim generally admitted amongst 
philosophers, that, '^what is above reason, is against reason? 

To this anti-christian principle, I answer : If, what is above 

reason, is always against reason, then the existence of this 

universe, our own existence, and, finally, the very existence 

j of God, are against reason ; for they are certainly above rea- 

.son, as has been demonstrated* 

This maxim is borrowed, not from wise men, but from fran- 
tic sophisters, who, finding nothing wherewith to attack reli- 
gion with success in those ancient principles, which were 
admitted at all times, and by all nations, and which are the 
common light of rational beings, and the very foundations of 
reason, formed the scheme of contriving arbitrary priyiples : 
from these principles they draw such inferences as they 
wish to draw ; as it is for the very purpose of drawing 
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such consequences, thej invented tbem ; whence it happent^ 
that the principle originates in the consequence, whereas the ' 
consequence ought to follow froiii the principle. Those so- ^ 
phisters proceed exactly like one that would define man to be, 
"an animal toUh tjoo leg^^ and without feathers^'^^ in order to 
be able to conclude, th8[t a goose, devested of its feathers, is a 
man. Can there be any thing more extravagant ? This, their 
pretended axiom is, in the main, but empty wit, which signi- 
fies nothing ; for when they say that all that is above reason^ 
is against reason^ they mean to speak either of the reason of • 
man, or of the sovereign, uncreated, and infinite reason of 
Goit. If they mean the reason of man, this proposition is: 
disgustingly absurd, as it is self-evident that the world pre- 
sents to men an infinity of mysteries which are above reason, 
and which this same reason is nevertheless forced to admit : 
and if they mean to speak of the reason of God, this proposi^ 
tion is equally absurd ; because they then must suppose, that 
there are things which are above the sovereign reason of 
God ; a supposition the most revolting to the very first notions 
we have of the Supreme Being, and I must add, the most im- 
pious, as it necessarily implies,^ that nothing is true but what 
is demonstrated as such to man, that is to say, but what he 
can comprehend ; and, of course, that what man cannot com- 
prehend, God himself cannot comprehend. 

XVII. Our Unitarian friend is not yet done ; reason, says 
he, is one, and, of course, the reason of God and the reason of 
man, are not two reasons, but the same reason, and by k ne- 
cessary consequence, what is according to the reason of man, 
is according to the reason of God, and what is against the rea- 
son of man, is'^against the reason of God. This is marvellous 
reasoning indeed : it is exactly as if you were to say : the wa- 
ter of a fountain is the same as that of the ocean ; the light of 
a ray is the same as that of the sun ; therefore, with the water 
of a fountain, I can water and fertilize as large a tract of land, 
as wiA all the waters of the ocean ; and with one ray of the 
sun, I can see as many objects, and as distinctly, as I can with 
ail the light of the sun. The comparison, however, is fitr 
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from being exact ; for there is some proportion between one 
drop of water, and all the waters of the seas ; between the 
tight of a ray of the sun, and that of the sun itself : both these 
objects being essentially of a limited nature — ^but between the 
reason of a man, which is essentially finite^, and the reason of 
God, which is infinite, there can be no proportion at all* 

Reason is one: that is to say, that, what has been demon- 
strated to be true by an evident principle, cannot be demoa- 
strated to be false by another evident principle / because prin- 
ciples do not contradict each other : whence it results, that 
faith is not contrary to reason ; because for the very reason 
that a doctrine is evidently revealed by the God of infinite 
veracity, it is self-evident that it cannot be false or contrary 
to reason. In any other point of view, there exists an infinite 
difierence between the reason of man and the reason of God. 
God knpws all things ; man knows almost nothing. God knows 
all the relations which things have to one another ; man per- 
ceives but few of those relations, and scarce ever otherwise 
than in a confused manner. God judges infallibly of the na- 
ture of those relations in which things stand with each other.: 
man may be mistaken, and is, indeed, often mistaken, in his 
judgment about the relations of the things whiclf hejcnows. 
Thus man rushes into a thousand errors, suffers himself to be 
deluded by a thousand prejudices, draws- at every turn false 
and rash inferences ; in a word, man, that rational animal, is 
every moment at variance with reason and good sense. What 
then must we think, when, to use the language of the Apostle, 
we behold that pitiful animal insolently rising up against the 
infinite knowledge of God ? When we see man argue with his 
God, and maintain that, what he has revealed, is not, or can- 
not be ? when we see him demand of God his proofs, and so- 
lemnly protest to God, that he will not believe him, unless he 
see and comprehend what he reveals ? Is it possible to unites 
so much rashness with so much weakness ?* 

* Let the insolent creature, who pretends to have a right to dispute with his 
God, and to call him to an account at the bar of his haughty reason, turn over 
\o the 38tb,39tb, 4(hh, and 41st chapters of the bool^ of Job : *' Then the Lord 
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Why, then, (so goes on our Unitarian friend,) do Christians 
say, that in order to believe the mysteries of religion, man must 
renounce his reason ? If they be not against reason, why, in or- 
der to believe them, should he be obliged to give up^his reason? 

This objection obviously rests upon nothing but a piti- 
ful equivocation. Christians say, that in order to believe 
the mysteries of religion^ man must renounce, not reason, but 
his reason ; that is to say, not the light of reason, but the ctt- 
riosity of his reason, which claims a right to know and to 
fathom every thing ; the pride of his reason, which affects a 
ridiculous independence ; the rashness of his reason, which 
persuades him, that, what he does not comprehend and clearly 
conceive, cannot be true. Thus, in renouncing, not reason^ 
but my reason, it is reason itself that guides me. How so ? 
Because my reason dictates to me, that, as God on the one 
band comprehends infinitely more things than a created being 
can understand ; and as on the other he has a right to be be- 
lieved on his sacred word in what he is pleased to reveal to 
men, how incomprehensible soever it be to them, the best and 
most noble use I can make of my reason, is that of submitting 
it to God's infallible oracles : the submission, therefore, with 
which^l believe the most impenetrable mysteries, is, to ufll^ 
the words of the Apostle, a rational submission, rationabiU 
obsequium, that is to say, a submission, for which reason it- 
self furnishes me the motives, and motives not only probable 
and plausible, but altogether evident. What I believe, is ob^ 

answered Job out of a whirlwind^ and said: Who is this that wrappeth up 
sentences in unskilful words f Gird up thy loins like a man : I will ask thee, 
and answer thou me. VS^here wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? Tell me, if thou hast understanding, who has laid the measure there- 
of, if thou knowest? or who has stretched the line upon itf Upontwhat are itt 
bases grounded f or who laid the corner stone thereof? When the morning 
stars praised me together, and all the sons of God made a joyful melody ? 
Who shut up the sea with doors, when it broke forth, as issuing out of the 
womb ? When I made a cloud a garment thereof!^ and wrapped it in a mist as 
in swaddling bands ? I set my bounds around it, and made it bars and doors ; 
and I said : hitherto shalt thou come, and shalt go no further ; and here thou 
shalt break thy swelling waves. Didst thou know then tha» thou sho^ldst be 
born, and didst thou know the number of thy days? &c. &c. 
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scure for me, bat I see clearly that I ought to beheve it. I do 
not see what I believe, but I know that God has revealed it ; 
and this aloae is a sufficient reason for me to believe it as 
firmly as if I saw it : for I am convinced that the word of God 
has more weight of itself alone, than all demonstrations taken 
together* Accordingly, when I renounce my reason, in order 
to believe the mysteries of religion, I renounce it because 
reason commands me to do so.* I make use of my reason, 
to examine the proofs of revelation : I discuss the facte, and 
compare them with one another ; I ponder and appreciate the 
evidences ; I carry every where the flambeau of the severest 
criticism ; and when, from this investigation, it irrefragably 
results, that God has actually revealed to the world the mys- 
teries of the Christian religion, I unhesitatingly determine to 
believe them ; for it is assuredly the duty of man to listen, 
when God speaks; to believe, when God reveals; to adore 
and obey, when God commands.! Is it possible to proceed 

* '* The more I eodeavour to contemplate the infinite eisence of God,** saji 
one of the brightest geniuses of the past age, *' the less I conceive it ; but it 
exists, that suffices me. The less I conceive it, the more I adore it. I humble 
myself, and say to him : Being of Beings ! I am, because thou art. To medi* 
tate thee is to remount to my source. The most worthy use of my reason, is 
to annihilate myself before thee. My mind is delighted, and my weakness 
charmed, when 1 feel myself overwhelmed by thy greatness*" Pens. Maxim* 
Etp. de J* J. Rosseau. 

t ^' I shall therefore say to the haughty philosopher/' says a judicious 
writer of the last ce^itury, ** Do not rail against those mysteries, which reason 
cannot possibly fathom ; attach yourself to the examination of those truths 
which may be easily approached, and which you may, as it were, touch and 
handle, and which answer for all the rest. These truths are striking and sen- 
sible facts, in which religion has, as it were, intrenched herself entirely, in or- 
der to strike equally the learned and the unlearned. These facts are given 
overate your curiosity, to your severest scrutiny. These are the foundations 
of your religion ; dig, then, around them ; try to shake them ; go down with 
the flanibeau of philosophy, till you reach that very antique stone which has 
been so repeatedly rejected by unbelievers, and which has crushed them all. 
But when, after having come to a certain depth, you shall have reached the 
hand of the Most High, who, since the commencement of the world, sustains 
this grand and majestic edifice ; an edifice strengthened and consolidated by ihe 
▼ery storms and torrents of years — stop, and dig not down to the very abyss of 
bell. Philosophy cannot gu\de you further, without leading you astiay; you 
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more wisely ? I follow the voice of my reason as far as it 
eao guide me, and when I leave it, it is by its advice that I d» 
sOf and in order to place myself in the hands of a- guide in- 
finitely more sure, and who cannot lead me astray. Reasoui 
after having conducted me, according to the above procedure, 
to the very sanctuary of Religion, struck with religious awe, 
seems to hold forth to me this exalted language : I have hi- 
therto guided the^, but henceforth thou shak be guided by a 
surer and a higher authority : it is no longer a dim ray, but 
the sun itself, in all its splendour, that will direct thy steps : 
It is no longer man, but God himself: no longer reason, but 
the uncreated wisdom that will dictate to thee its oracles. 
My last advice is, Believe and adore. 

SECTION v. 

XIX« It is mostzoorthy of God^s infiniU wisdom and gaody 
ness^ to reveal mysteries to men* 

The Unitarian opens another battery — why, says he, should 
God oblige men to believe impenetrable mysteries, ^nd bring 
their reason into such hard captivity ? What use is there in 
believing mysteries? 

I answer, in the first place, that God was not bound to call 
our Unitarian friend to his council, nor to take his, advice on 
the laws which he was to give him ; that he, himself, knows 
tlie reason why he would bring his reason under the yoke of 
faith, and that it ought to suffice him that he knows it ; that 
he is his creature, and not his judge ; that he ought to adore 
the conduct which he holds in bis regard, and not rashly scru- 
tinize it : that all that he commands, ought to appear wise 
to him, for the sole reason, that it is he who commands it, 
since he is wisdom itself, and that, if he does not obey him 
but because that which he commands appears to him wise, 

enter upon the unfathomable abyss of eternity ; Philosophy mast here veil her 
eyes, as well as the vulgar, and entrust man with confidence to the hands of 
faith.'* P. Guenard^ DUcouri sur Vetprit Philosophique Courronne a L^accay 
Frane, en 1775. 
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tben he sets himself above his Creator, and he obeys, in re* 
ality, not his God, but hiinself« 

XX. I answer, in the second place, that it was for his glory 
that God would have men believe impenetrable mysteries ; for 
it became the infinite greatness of God, to prescribe to men 
what they were to believe, as well as what they were to prac- 
tice, and to hold its sway over their reason^ as well as their 
will. In fulfilling, notwithstanding, the repugnances of their 
heart, arid the revolts of their senses, the precepts which God 
has given them for the rule of their actions, they honour God 
as the Saprei][ie Sanctity : in believing, nothwithstanding the 
dppositions of their reason, the mysteries which God has re- 
vealed to them, they honour him as the Sovereign Truth's 
thus, in the Christian religion, the whole man is, as it were, im- 
molated to God : he immolates his .understanding by faith, his 
heart by love, his will by the acceptation of the divine precepts, 
his body by the practice of all kinds of good works. The clear 
result of all this, is, that a religion which holds out to the be- 
lief of men incomprehensible mysteries, is more worthy of 
God than a religion that would propose no such mysteries, and 
that, of course, the former religion is more perfect, and has a 
character of Divinity more than the latter, whence, in the ul- 
timate analysis, it follows, that the incomprehensibility of 
mysteries, so far from being a reason to reject the Christian 
religion, is, on the contrary, a reason the more to receive it. 
God is incomprehensible, not only in his own nature, but also 
in all his works : a religion, therefore, that emanates from 
God,, and is, of course, the most noble work of God, must 
needs be marked by the first and most illustrious a:ttribute of 
the Deity* Mysteries, therefore, far from being a solid ob- 
jection to a religion, are rather one of the most striking char 
racteristics of the true religion : A religion that consecrates 
but one half of man to God, is not worthy of God, since it is 
the office of religion to consecrate the whole man, with all 
his powers, to the service of his creator. Now, a religion 
devested of mysteries, consecrates but half the man to the 
honour and glory of God, viz. the will, whilst it leaves the 
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most noble part of man, namely, his understanding, free and 
independent : for how can the understanding of man pay its 
tribute of honour to God, as the eternal truth, Unless it be by 
captivating itself to the obedience of faith ? 

XXL Thirdly^ Since God deigned to make himself known 
to men, mysteries became unavoidable, it being altogether im- 
possible for God to reveal to men his essence, his designs, the 
plan of his providence, the economy of his works, &c* without 
revealing to them things incomprehensible, and, of course, 
mysteries. We are much better entitled to ask : of what use 
would religion itself be, without these august objects of faith? 
It would soon be reduced to what it was in the hands of the 
aAcient philosophers, a code of paradoxes, and problematic 
questions. It is by mysteries that God has fixed the faith of 
his people, and sheltered it from the attempts of a restless and 
ever-varying philosophy. When Jesus Christ appeared oa 
earth. Philosophy, by its interminable disputes, had shaken 
every truth, and spared neither dogma, nor morality, whilst it 
called in question the most evident principles. Mysteries were 
necessary to impose silence on that proud and restless reason, 
and to make it submit to the yoke of faith. 

XXII. Fourthly. The whole system of the Christian dispen- 
sation being grounded on mysteries, it is obvious, that these 
are as essential to the edifice of religion, as the foundations are 
to any superstructure. Take away, for example, the dogma 
of Original Sin, and of the blessed Trinity, and the whole edi- 
fice of religion will instantly tumble to the ground; for if 
there is no Original Sin, there is, manifestly no need of the 
mystery of the Incarnation ; and by denying these, you must 
necessarily deny those that essentially depend on them-— I 
mean the mystery of the Redemption, the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Christ into. Heaven; and, if there is no Trinity; 
it is as impossible to conceive those mysteries, as it is to con- 
ceive the coming of the Holy Ghost. He, therefore, that de- 
clares against mysteries, by a necessary consequence,overturns 
at once,the whole august and magnificent structure of Religion. 
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SECTIOir VI. ^ ' 

XXIII. MysUrits^far from being dry, and useltss specula- 
tiansj are, an the contrary, the very basis of, and the strongest 
incitement to, the observance of Christian Morality. 

Bat, contiuaes the Unitarian, roust it not be confefised on 
all bands, that ^' revelation is expressly intended for our in- 
t^straction, edification, rule of life, and means of happiness ?^'* 
What then have mysteries, those barren, metaphysical, and 
unintelligible notions to do with a religion, which ought to be 
essentially practical ? 

Such is the idea, the Unitarian has formed of the mysteries 
of religion, in general, nor ought we to be surprised at this ; 
since, on the contrary, it would rather appear strange that men 
who have accustomed themselvesi to view, religion more as a 
human, than a divine institution, and who are determined to 
•disbelieve, whatever soars above the reach of their understand- 
ing, ahould possibly perceive in mysteries any thing else but 
dry and empty sp'eculations. But characters of this descrip- 
tion are not competent judges to decide on a subject like this. 
Let OS rather listen to the Fathers of the Church, to the Saints 
o( God in past ages, and to the true faithful, who, with a lively 
faith, contemplate the said mysteries, and let us see whether 
they appeared to them as barren and uninstructive as they dp 
to the Unitarian. 

And, to begin with the inefiable mystery of the adorable 
Trinity, what a source of Heavenly joy opens to the faithful, 
in beholding in. his GT>d and Sovereign Good? that ineffable 
^d eternal union, love, and joy, that exists between the three 
(ttvme persons, equal and consubstantial to each other! What 
a noble, what a perfect pattern discovers itself in the same 
union, of that tender and constant love, which ought to unite 
all the children of men into one and the same family — a pat- 
tern proposed by Jesus Christ himself for our imitation. John, 
xvii. V. 11 . " That they all may be one, as thou. Father in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.^^ 

* Miscellany. Abstract of UDitarian Belief. 

No.. I. 6 
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Even in the fill of mdn, what great ahd practical truths 
<loe8 not the attentive believer discover ? For if he is struck 
with awe in considering the extent of the divine justice, and th^ 
tierrible consftquencet of one mortal sin, he is likewise enrap* 
tared in beholding the tender mercies of God breaking forth 
from the dark cloud of this mystery, in the cheering tidings 
of a future Redeemer, with which the Lord presently erected 
and consoled sinful man after his fall* How much does he 
admi)*e the wisdom and goodness of his God, when he comes 
to reflect, that that very sin, which was to have been the cau86 
of his eternal ruin, is made, in the gracious designs of God, 
the very occasion of the most astonishing and amiable myste- 
ry of the incarnation, by which, as St. Leo observes, sinful 
man was to gain much more than he had lost by his guilty 
parent. • 

But if these bright prospects, if the bare promise of a Savioui', 
was such a source of delight and comfort to all the righteous of 
the old law, what raptures will not be excited in the breasts of 
men by the accomplishment of this solemn promise, the actual 
Incarnation of the Son of God. and his temporal birth at Beth- 
lehem! O, what great things does not faith lay open to the 
faithful soul, at the astonishing spectacle ofa God made man, 
of a God annihilated under the form of a servant, of a God 
under the amiable shape of an infant, of a God born in a sta- 
ble, and laid in a manger ! O, it is here the faithful begins to 
know his God, and the admirable inventions of his tender 
love towards hira. " God so loved the world, (it is thus he 
exclaims in a transport of extacy, with St. John,) as to give 
bis only-begotten Son, that, whoever believeth in him, may not 
f perish, but may have life everlasting*^' John ii* v. 16. Here 

the Christian soul, prostrate before this Divine Infant, in pro- 
found adoration with theshepherds, and the wise men of the East, 
is amazed at the wonderful designs of the Most High upon men, 
at the admirable contrivances of his wisdom and love for the 
reparation of mankind. It is here he beholds the majesty of God 
displayed in all its infinite greatness, seeing him, in tfae^person 
of Jesus Christ, adored by an adorable God-man : Hence he 
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conceives the meaning of the sublime cantkle^ ^^ Glory be to 
God in the highest, and, on earth, peace to men of good wilL''^ 
It is here, he becomes able in some measure to comprehend 
with all the Saints, what is the breadth, and length, and 
height, and depth, to know also the charity of Christ, 'which 
surpasses all knowledge.! It is here, he learns more wisdom in 
a few minntes with St. Bernard, than all the philosophers could 
teach him during ages, for he, contemplating his Saviour in the 
manger, reasons thus : either the Incarnate Wisdom of God is 
deceived, or the world* But Jesus Christ cannot be deceived, 
therefore, the world is mistaken — the onlj-begotten Son of 
God, born in a stable, in exti^me poverty and suffering, desi- 
plsed by, and unknown to, the world : what does that mean ? 
what else but what man could never hitherto understand, and 
what it was most important for him to know, viz. that the end 
and happiness of man do not consist in the goods of fortune, 
nor in sensual pleasures, nor in the esteem of men, nor in ex- 
alted stations amongst them ; but rather in a generous con- 
tempt of all the empty goods, which the wprld so ardently 
pursues. It is here, the Saints of God, by the example of an 
bumble, poor, annihilated, and suffering God, learnt the ex- 
alted science of despising riches, pleasures, and honours : it is 
here, they became enamoured with hardships, poverty, and aU 
kinds of sufferings, in seeing them courted, esteemed, and 
loved, by the Incarnate Wisdom of God. It is here, that hu- 
mility, patience, and self-denial, are enforced by an example, 
the force of which it is impossible to resist. For, if the Son of 
God, became a man of sorrows, who shall refuse to suffer ? 
and if the infinite majesty is thus annihilated, will it not be an 
intolerable impudence in a filthy worm of the earth to be puff- 
ed up with pride and haughtiness 11 

If from the stable of Bethlehem, the Christian with the 
flambeau of faith in his hand, repairs to Mount Calvary, what 
a great and exalted spectacle presents itself to his view ! An 
a&ctionate look at the crucifix teaches him more than vo- 

* 9t. Luke, ii. v. 14. t Ephes. Ui. v. 14. t St. Bernardv 
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lumes could dp : Yes, in this great book he reads in fiaming 
and indelible letters the excess of divine love towards men,' 
the infinite sanctity and justice of God, which cannot be satis- 
fied but bjr a victim of infinite dignity, the grievousness of 
mortal sin, the infinite importance of salvation, since the for-* 
mer could not be effaced, nor the latter be procured but by 
the death of a God-man on the cross* Here the poor is con- 
soled, in beholding his God fastened naked to the cross ; 
the sufferer is comforted, by beholding in his God, ^\the man 
of sorrows," expiring in torments ; the proud is confounded 
in viewing the God of Majesty satisfied with reproaches* 
Here, a sublime and fieavenly philosophy is delivered, sup- 
ported by the greatest examples that were ever exhibited — 
here the Apostles, the Martyrs, and other Saints of God as- 
siduously studied, and learned those exalted lessons which 
none but a God-man could teach, and which, reduced to prac- 
tice, struck the world with so much astonishment* 

What shall I say of that roost amiable of all mysteries^ 
which, by way of excellence, may be justly styled the mystery 
of love, and in which the eternal Son of God, not satisfied 
with communicating his divine nature to one inividual hu- 
manity, as he did in the mystery of the Incarnation, gives 
himself, his sacred flesh and blood with all his Divinity, in the 
most lovely manner to every one of his faithful children, and 
thus makes them partakers of his divine nature ? O, it is 
here the divine love truly triumphs in all its lustre! It is here 
the divine power with a profusion truly divine, j^ours out in- 
finite treasures to enrich man* What exalted, what generous 
thouglits, what transports of admiration, of gratitude, of love, 
of heavenly gladness, must pot be exalted in a Christian soul, 
at the contemplation of so high an esteem, of so tender a 
kindness of God towards men ? What powerful incitements 
to purity, to sanctity, to a noble-minded generosity, and to a 
kind of divine life must not the Christian feel, in that most in- 
timate union, in that divine alliance, which he contracts with 
his God, the sole fountain of all sweetness and of all good, by 
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^ In the tnylterj o( the Resurrection, the iaitb af the Christian 
is confirmed l^ one of the most astonishing miracles, and his 
hope strengthened by a most illustrious pledge of his own 
future resurrection, whilst, in ttie mystery of his glorious as- 
cension, his charity is inflamed, and his heart drawn to the 
regions of eternal bliss, whither his Saviour has ascended to 
prepare him a place. 

'Mysteries, therefore, are not what the Unitarian imagines 
them to be, viz: mere metaphysical speculations, or empty 
notions, but they are the very foundations of the whole iabrick 
of !B^ligion, the most powerful, practical lessons on the infi- 
nite perfections of God, the duties of men, and on the most 
heroic virtues : They are inexhaustible sources of heavenly 
tnowledge, delight, and comfort. It was, therefore, most 
worthy of God to reveal them 9 and, to reject them, is to de- 
prive men of what is most august and sublime in religion, and 
what is most instructive to men either learned or unlearned. 

I cannot better conclude this whole dissertation, than by sub- 
joining the following beautiful passage of a learned and pious 
Prelate of France. " Religious dogmas when abandoned to 
reason, or, to speak with more truth, to the depravity of men^ 
as was the case amongst the Pagans, were, what they must 
have been expected to be, the corruption of morality. But 
let us turn to another side. Let us consider that revealed 
doctrine, which disbelievers reject as indifferent and foreign 
to conduct and practice. We shall find that that doctrine is the 
very foundation of the observance of the soundest morality. 
Amongst us it is the belief of mysteries that engages men to 
£iifil their religious duties. Unbelievers, take a view,we entreat 
you, of all the truths which the Author of Christianity has 
taught mankind, and which you consider as merely specula- 
tive, and such as are only calculated to embarrass the mind and 
to overburthen it with a useless yoke ! Examine, not only their 
perfect accordance with each other, which makes of them a 
^connected system, a complete summary of doctrine ; but also 
their intimate relation with morality, and you will discover, 
that there is not one amongst them, n^hich does not serve, 
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either to fan our love and gratitude by some benefit; or to 
gratify our desires by some gift ; or to support our courage by 
some hope; or to prompt us to virtue by some promise; 
or to reclaim us from vice by some menace ; or to direct our 
morals by some example. If you examine our sacred dogmas, 
you will not find one, that is not a fecund principle of moral 
consequences ; not one that does not shed its influence on our 
duties towards God, as well as towards our fellow-men ; not 
one that does not present either some object, or some means, 
or some motive to what is good and virtuous. No, he that 
renders useful whatever he ordains, ordains nothing use«» 
lessly." Instruct. Past, de M* VEvsque de Langres sur /« 
fev0latum. 
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'' Propterea ^icut pet unutn hominem peccatum in huho mundttin 
iatraviti et per peccatum mdrs^ et ita in omnes homiaed mors per* 
traniiiiit, in c{ad otnnes peccaTerunt." Epist. ad Rom. cap. 5, v. 1^ 

« Wherefore as by one man Sin entered into this World, and by 
6in death : and So death passed upon all men, in whom all hAVtf 
sinned." 



OH ORIGINAL SIN. 



This important disseiiation on Original Sin, may very pro- 
Ji^rly be reduced to the following heads, which <^omprisei Hi 
We hav^ to say on this subject. In tlie first place, I shall giy6 
a short historical sketch of those that, in former times, im- 
pugbed Original Sin ; next, I shall investigate how far fh6 
light of reason alone, unaided by Divine Revelation, concurs 
to the ^tablishment of this fundamental Dogma of Religion^ 
and what the ancient philosophers, guided by the dictates of 
reason alond, and men in general have, at all times, thought of 
Origidal Sin. Finally, I shall conclude by demonstrating the 
existence of Original Guilt from the highest authority upoii 
earthy viz: the Divine Scriptures, and the exalted and itre>- 
fragable authority of the first ages of the Church. 



SECTION X. 



Brief historical sketchof those ancient heresies^ that impugned 

Original Sin. 

XXrV. Pelagius, a Scottish Monk, was the first, who, ak 
early as the fourth c^tury, dared openly to deny Original Sin. 
No.n. 7 
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It is from the rejection of original guilt, -as from their poisour 
ous source, all the other errors of this famous hieresiarch na- 
turally flowed. Accordingly, he taught, Ist. that the sin of 
Adam and Eve did damage to them only, but not to their 
descendants, and he thought, that he had sufficiently varnished 
over this absurdity, by saying that the sin of Adam had, indeed, 
caused damage to his posterity, but only by way of example, 
and that they had really become guilty, but only by way of 
imitation, and that it was only in this sense, it was written, 
that all men have sinned in Adam. 2dly. He, of course, 
maintained, that the death of all men, who draw their origin 
from Adam, is the natural condition of man, and that Adam> 
although he had not sinned, would have died. 3dly. That 
men are now born such as Adam was created; that is to 
say, as Pelagius contended, without virtue and without vice. 
4thly. He asserted that Baptism was necessary for infants, 
not, indeed, in order that Original Sin, (whose existence he 
denied,) be remitted to them, but in order that by it the chil- 
dren may be consecrated to God, who makes those children, 
whom he had made good in their creation, still better, by their 
renovation in Baptism. 5thly and lastly. He asserted that 
those children, who die without Baptism, although excluded 
from the kingdom of Heaven, are, notwithstanding, on account 
of their original innocency, to enjoy a certain kind of a bless- 
ed and eternal life. And these were the chief heads of the 
Pelagian heresy, in regard to Original Sin. We learn from 
St. Augustin,^ that the same sectarians, when pressed by the 
arguments of the Catholics, admitted, at last, that Adam would 
not have died, had he not sinned, and that, after his sin, he had 
become mortal, and had begotten children, like unto himself, 
mortal. And thus, in fine, they admitted, that the death of 
the body was drawn from Adam by the way of generation, 
but not the death of the soul or sin. This Pelagian error, long 
since crushed by St. Augustin, and by the authority of the 
Catholic Church, has been revived by some innovators of lat- 
ter times, the Albigenses, Zuinglians, and, in the last ages, by 

^ St. Aug. lib. 4, contm doas Epistolas Pelag. cap. 2, et 4. 
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the Socinians, whose system was the same with that of our 
Unitarians, so that in drawing the picture of Socinianism, you 
have^ at once, the perfect resemblance of Unitarianism. 

SECTION u. 

Original Sin examinedby the light of reason alone y unassisted 

by Divine Revelation, 

XXV. By Original Sin is meant a certain stain, which so 
defiles, at the moment of his origin, every man descending 
from Adam, through the natural way of generation, as to ren- 
der him displeasing to God, subject to death, and the other 
miseries of this life, and which, if not washed off by Bap- 
tism, excludes man from eternal bliss ; or, if you chose, in 
other words, it is the divine displeasure, in which all men are 
bom, and which the sin of Adam, as the head and representative 
of all mankind, has brought down upon his children, the descen- 
dants of a guilty parent, and which chiefly consists in the pri- 
vation of sanctifying grace, and in the subsequent exclusion 
from eternal life, (unless that grace be restored by Baptism, 
received, either in deed, or in desire,) and lastly in the subjec- 
tion of mankind to death, rebellious concupiscence, and a long 
train of other calamities. Now, the question at issue between 
the Christians of all past ages, and the Unitarians of our days, is 
to know, whether men are actually born in such a privation of 
grace or not, and whether the sin of Adam has actually hurt 
not only him personally, but also his posterity. If we inter- 
rogate revelation, we may truly say with St. Augustin, the 
hammer of the Pelagians, " concerning this cause, two coun- 
cils, (of Carthage and Milevis,) have been sent to the Apos- 
tolic See, from whence also the answers have been returned : 
The cause is at an end : would to God that at length an end 
were put to the error."* "-De ha>c causa duo concilia, (Cartha- 
ginense et Milevitanum,) missa sunt ad Sedem Jipostolicam, 
inde etiam rescripta venerunt : Causa ^nita est: utinamali* 
quando Jiniatur error?^ But as we have to do with gen- 
tlemen, who are eternally boasting of having the whole 

* Sermone, czxzl. aliius u» de Verbis Apostoli. 



•tr^gth qItw^ PII tiieir 9ide, ^d who ar^ in t^ff l^a^t pC 
qt^truding their erroneous opinippa p^ tlie public, ^ so ipany ir^ 
refragable dictates of ^aison, it wil) i^ot be auMss to seei w]iata 
upon the whole, reascm says of Original Sin ; does it proclaim 
or at least insinuate, its ^ipstenpe, or does it contradict it? 
A moment's reflection will determine this interesting question. 
XXVI. fHrst In entering into myself, and listening to the 
dictates of reason, I find, that we have duties to comply with 
towards Grod, towards ourselves, and towards our fellow crea- 
tures z we know them, we understand them, we approve of 
them, and still we do not fulfil them, and not only do we not 
fulfil them, but we moreover feel a certain abhorrence, when 
there is question about putting the hand to the work to accom- 
plish them, we experience a certain inclination of doing quite 
the reverse of what we ought to do, and of what we know 
and acknowledge, ought to be done : this is one of those truths, 
to know which, it is enoi^b to enter into one's own heart and 
to analyze it. He that has studied his own heart, will, if can- 
did, readily acknowledge, within his own nature, the truth of 
those lines of the poet.^ 

* *', Excute yir^ep cpnceptas pecto^ ilam;nas 
Si potest infelix. "Si possem, sanior essem ! 
Sed trahit invitam i^ova vis : aliiidque cupido. 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteiiora sequor." lib. 7, Metam. v. 17. 

Wretchyfrom tby virgin-breast, this flame expcl^ 

^n^ soon, O ! 90uld I, Jl would tl^ei^ b^ well •, 

]^ut l^ve, x^sistless lpiye» i^y £(9ul invades. 

Discretion this, ^flection that persuades. 

I see the right, and I approve it too ; 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. Drtsht. 

The same bard graphically expresses the same melancholy truth in the fol- 
lonemg verse : 

f< Quc)d hce^ ^^^ig^^usf^ e^t : qi^od non licet, acrlus uril." 
«< We ha,t^ y^t b Iftw^il^ and pHrsi^^ with eagerness what is forbidden." 
Catullus p^e^tly agrees with Ovi^ iu the foUqwing diitich : 
'^ Odi ^t amo, qua^ id f acio, for^^sse requiris ? 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excruci<v." 

*' I hate and I love, you perhaps may ask, why I do so ? 

I know not, but I fi^^l it t^^ be t^c cjwie, and I am wietchcd." 
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L^t Qs ei;€»i]iplify ^m ftriUng truth : It is fin Mod^bted 
principle, that it'is the esseatia] duty of map, to 9eek the ho* 
n(m of Qod in a]} things, At all tirno^^ and in all its extent i 
and $tii\ it is a &ct> that man aspires, in all things, at all timoy^ 
apd with every pp0sible effort, to bis own honour; and that ho 
^x^^ at ity without an^ ipelafion whatever to the honour of God. 
And nQt only he strives to c^use himself to shine above othem, 
but he &^Is, moreover? a natural und uncommonly strong pro* 
penalty a^d desir^i that ^H aronnd him may be darkened, in 
(urdi^ th^t he only m^ be bl^ized forth into notice and esteem. 
Obfftrve pu^ attentively ; observe him with a sharp eye, and 
ypii will find, th^ty in all his words, in all hi$ actions, in all his 
qnaliQc^tionSy he betrays inadvertently, and, at times i^inst 
his own will, a certain fund? a certain, inclination and inward 
ippnl^, which tends Vfnjmtly to lessen his own known mise- 
ries, to make boast of himself? and to enhance those quiJities^ 
which make him appear great and praise-worthy. This is not 
all: yqu wiU discover, that he secretly plumes himself upon 
many things, and appropriates them 'almost entirely to him- 
self? and wishes and does all he can underhandedly -to make 
men believe that they are, in some measure, the fruit of his 
own industry, although he be convinced in his mind,, that he 
has received them eniirelj^ from God, and that, which seems 
to me I know not what to call it? either more foolish or more 
wicked, is, that this man puffs himself up with extravagant 
s^lf-conceit, and despises and tramples upon those to whom 
the hand of the Creator has been less kind,' and less liberal. 
Turn now over to some man of the. class of those whom we 
call learned, that is to say, less ignorant than others, and tell 
him, ^^ you, indeed, are a man of knowledge, you possess such 
information as raises you far above the greater part of your 
feUow-men: you are universally respected as a scholar, but 
reccJlect, that, had the sovereign dispenser of every good gift 
not bestowed on you that penetration of genius ; if he had not 
placed you under such and such circumstances ; if he had 
not a&rded you, in your career, so many favourable opportu-^ 
nities, with the goods of fortune, and a proportionate state of 
health, you would be as ignorant as other men.'' This cer- 
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tftinlywillbe a language, which^ at most, will extort a specu- 
lative approbation, but not an inward assent: this language 
will be known to be consonant to reason, but will not be re^ 
lished. Man would wish that all be traced back to his own in- 
dustry, to his own attentions and efforts, and, in fine, solely 
to his own will ; and since God's benefits cannot be denied^ 
he at least could wish, that they be dissembled, and impious- 
ly passed over unnoticed. But suppose, after all, that this 
same man, yielding to reason, determine to humble himself^ 
and to offer violence to himself, he still will always meet 
within himself a contrary tendency, a natural inclination, which 
he will not be able to root out altogether, or to master after 
such a manner, as that it should not, at times^ rise up, 
throw him down, and overcome him. 

XXVII. Let us continue our observations, and accost that 
other man, surrounded with the goods of fortune, and with the 
insignia of honour and dignities ; but, who, at the same time, 
is destitute of all personal merit ; let us penetrate a little into 
his heart, and let us make him understand, that, prior to his 
existence he had, and could ^ have nothing at all, by which he 
could have merited to be born of such noble and rich parents ; 
and that of course, all his riches, his honours and the other 
dignities of his family, have been, in every respect, bestowed 
on him, by Almighty God, as well as poverty and distresses 
coine from God, on the greater part of mankind. Will 
he relish this discourse ? Assuredly, he will not Will he be 
able to refuse his approbation? Certainly not: but he will 
alwa}^s feel a secret repugnancy to grant it; therefore,.... 
therefore, he will not make much account of such a discourse, 
he will dissemble the kindnesses of his God, and make you 
in a certain manner understand, that he considers as due to 
himself, the splendour of his extraction, and his greatness in 
the world. What, therefore, must we infer from this ? That 
man does not do what he ought to do; and why does he not 
do it? Because he experiences a strong inclination not to do 
it? But how did he come to have that inclination? Who has 
given it to him ? We know not. 
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XXVIII. Secondly. Next I thus reason with myself. If 
inan be the work of an eternal and most wise artist, he must 
have been created with a proper proportion, a certain apt- 
ness or fitness, for the attainment of those ends, for which his 
Creator designed him. 

This self-evident truth, founded on God's infinite perfection, 
shall be the fundamental basis, the directive principle of all our 
researches. Let us give a glance at man ; let us observe him 
in some, I know not what direction to his ends. 

Man has a natural tendency to preserve his physical ex- 
istence; his own individual being. 

If man has a natural tendency to preserve his physical ex- 
istence, his Own individual being; he must have some pro* 
portion ; some natural aptness for that end. 

Man was created for happiness; for that perfect happine«, 
which he cannot find but in God ; man, therefore, was created 
for God, and was directed towards God: Behold a truth^ 
which both reason and experience conspire to render self* 
evident. If man was created for God; if the heart ol 
man was designed for its Creator; man, then I say ta 
myself, must have a certain proportion, a certain natural! 
aptness towards acquiring the knowledge of that Creator, he 
must have a strong tendency, and a strong inclination, which 
not only should directly impel him towards God ; but which 
should likewise, turn and direct him towards all that is to 
serve as a means to compass this his end, this his destination, 
this his all ; and which, of course, should withdraw and remove 
him, without any diagreement with his free will, from all that 
which may prove to him an obstacle to and a deviation from 
his last end. 

This being established, let us again observe man: Man 
naturally tends to preserve his physical existence; his own 

individual being : Behold the end ! 
Man has a certain inclination, and a natural fitness for tak-^ 

ing food, for moving himself by corporeal exercise, and for 

defending himself against any outward insult : Behold the 

means ! Behold the proportion ! 
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Mdfl tVAS <^t^t@d fet God^ and directed towards Crod: but 
Where are ttie meads, the ificilihation, the proportion, the na- 
tural aptness for that end ? 

If man has naeans, if he lias a natural proportion for aA 
end, which, comparatively speaking, is but of a trifling con- 
sequence ; why has he not likewise, such proportionate means 
for the principal end, for the end of all his ends, for the ob- 
ject of his love, of his felicity, of his interminable beatitude^ 
for God? Why, of course, has he not a natural and easy apt* 
Heite to know him, as far as it is sufficient for him^ and to love 
him as much as he can, and to pant after him as far as he h 
bound ? Or, what ! Is it possible, that the sovereign Author 
of the Universe^ after having given to men slich propoftidned 
means, such strong tendencies to an end so circumscribed as 
i& that of preserving, for a short time, their physical existence^ 
slioold have denied the same, the proper proportion, fitness, 
amd inclination, for an end, which he gives them to under- 
stand, is their only, true, last end? For an end, to which 
Ihey are so incessantly brought back by the most intimate 
voice of their nature ? And still man had not this inclination, the 
tiatural aptness for God . . . But it is repugnant to reason, that 
'God should act after a manner so different, so preposterous, 
do contradictory .... Man, therefore, is not the work of Grod : 
'but this is not possible, and We have a thousand demonstra* 
tions to the contrary .... Therefore .... 

SECTION III. 

JMan has no natural and sufficient aptness to know God as far 
as it is sufficient for him to know him, 

• XXIX. Let us for a moment figure to ourselves a certain 
class of men, who finding themselves in the midst of crea^ 
turfes, know scarce any more than that they exist : their mind 
arrives at a state of reflection and judgment: they narturally 
Jook around and observe the creatures, by which they ar^ 
surrounded. When they come to examine themselves, ccr* 
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tain features, which cannot escape .thenn; fill them with ad^ 
miration and amazement. What ai'e we, say they, and what 
are all these things ? Certain it is, that some great Being, I know 
not whom or what, has made this beautiful and enchanting 
spectacle. But next, who, and what is that great being whom 
I know not ? They have a desire to be informed of him ; they 
feel a great inclination to know and to worship him : but they 
do not seem to be willing to put themselves to great pains to 
find him. They cast, therefore, their eyes around ; some one^ 
perchance, will observe certain creatures, which most strike 
his imagination, as for instance, tlie Suriy which dazzles 
him with his splendour, which cheers him with his light, and 
which benefits him by his influences. He will reflect, and re- 
flect oyer and oyer again, and finding throughout the whole 
creation nothing at once more majestic, and more beneficial : 
this, will he say, is the Creator of the Uniyerse ! Behold how 
he sparkles with rays all around, how majestic he is ! How he 
preserves and maintains himself! Bow down, 0, man ! your 
head before the sublime majesty of this Supreme Being, of 
this Monarch of the Univei'se! Another, imagining that 
he ought to form to himself more ample, and more ex- 
tensive ideas of the Deity, will raise his eyes to the skies, 
spangled with brilliant stars ; this expanse,^ he will say, 
is that great one, whom I know not, who created us, and 
whom we are searching after. Some other, perhaps, still 
more gross, and more stupid, will stoop before the very beasts, 
and look for his God among metals, plants, animals: prostra- 
ting himself, and trembling before those, to whom he was assign- 
ed by nature itself, as sovereign lord and master. This is the 
lot of humanity .... poor and miserable man that thou art : to 
what length wilt thou carry thy stupidity ? Why dost thou not 
rise above the metals, the plants, the animals ? Why dost thou 
not soar above the heavens, the stars, the sun, to find out 
him, who made the metals, the plants, the animals, the 
heavens, the stars, the sun ? But, how is he to do this ? How 
can he pretend to it? Where are the proportionate means? 
Where the natural aptness ? 
^No. II. 8 
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AeOTION IV. 

XXX. Man is not such Os he aught to be : 

The mmt. ikBi does not. enter into himself^ witii a phibr 
i^f^phicsJi aAcl sdrtitinijsing eye> thd man^ that is not able ta feel 
JA a ]Aii!eI(7 mannsr that he has, no' natural aptness &f the ac*- 
quirei^eint of that kaonvledge of God, whiefc will suffice fQW 
hw, finik himsetf naturally wrapped in darkness, and confii? 
^^, and cananot feut wish that this truth may be presented txy " 
turn m 81 clearer light Let him then come to experiences^ 
let hjm ciouwlt, for a moment, the hisfcory of every pcopk^ 
of eveo^ ^9 ^^ of every nation ; and he wilt find, that the state 
Qf aU men, even tiSneir primitive state, that is to say, thai 
$tate,.^ which nature raflier than art spoke to men, is perfectljf 
O0nform^Ie to tte, ideas^ which we have hitherto advanced*. 
He wilt find meet in a very imperfect society, and in the vilest 
$tate oC Qoisery acid degradatbn; he will find, tha^, eitheir 
they dp not c^ire to think of Gcod, at all, or that they have 
plaeed on th^ llironii^ of the most high, some wretched crea- 
ture. The sun, tise moon, the skies, the stars> the herbs, 
the planjts, the beasts ^ nay, the most wicked and impious men, 
were lisc^ objects, of the adorations and homages of all nations, 
wh.0 wc^e, witbpujt^ception, naturally ignorant and Mind. 

Sut,.]^ XBW wei!e so far from that knowledge of the true 
God,^ IB; ttiat 9late, in which nature spoke and operated vftth 
all itsr force and energy, I conclude, that, they had not a 
natural and ^KiffioiienA fitness to. know him; for had they beett 
endowed with, a natural and sufficient fitness to know him, 
they would asiHn:!edsly have known him m^ a stafe^ in which na- 
il^se spokf^ wd acted with all its^ energy ; but they have not 
If&wn him> Iherefocey they bad nq natural aptness to know^ 
bm* On th^ otiber hand it has been demonstrated) and is of 
i^f QiKident, lAat the heavt of man was made for God ; 
im^ therefore, ought to have a natural aptness to know^ 
God.;, bul man ha» not that natural and sufficient aptness; 
therefore> man is not such as he ought to be: but it is re* 
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pugnaifl: and H^possib^ that tte woi^ of a God iniaildy 
nish, benotsoch as it m^ to lie; therefore, tiMeifoity... 

SECTION Y. 

XXXL M4s$n is n^ such as hetoas created hy Ocd. 

We have now made gigantic strides in a very windings 
intricate, and arduous road. We have discovered, and 
Aot tvitfadut delight;, many truths, but the most difficult and 
Uie darkest part of the toad remains yet, perhaps, to bfe 
encountered. We have to reconcile two truths, which are 
equally as incontestible, as they seem to be opposite^ repug- 
nant, and incompatible with each other. 

Man is the work of God : man is not such as he ought to be. 
Man is the work of God ; therefore, he was created such as 
he ought to be : but to be such as he ought to be, be oug^t to 
have been created with a natural and sufficient aptness to 
know God, because he was created for God; and still man has 
not that natural and sufficient aptness to know God; man, 
therefore, is not such as he was created by God. 

This tinith, which presents itself to us with so clear aad res- 
plendent an aspect ; this truth, which, beaming all on a sudd^ 
on our mind, forms a most admirable connexion of ideas, and 
hyfi open to us in full sight, as it were, the whole nature of 
man ; this truth, I say, will perchance not be ^equally under- 
stood by all. Let us then try some other method ; let us call 
men to their own heart ; let them feel this humiliating truth, 
which they have not as yet known by their understanding. 

SECTION v<* 

J^XXIL Two mast mtimate arid opposite natural tendenr' 
ciesm tke heart of mwn^ ikmonstrate that manisnotsuch as 
he was created by God, 

To a man of an upright and candid mind, to a man that is 
tiftcerely disposed to listen to the language of hit owb heart, 
I here present a prospect worthy of his ftttenticm. He has 
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BQthing eke to do, but to place it before himself, and, after 
having divested himself of every selfish view and prejudice, 
to give ear to the inmost, natural, and sincere voice of his 
heart 

MAN! 

In an thy actions have nothing else In all thy actions, and at all timesy 

in view but virtue only. Let this be have nothing else in view but thy own 

the prindple, the means, and the end, sell Let thy personal interest be the 

of all thy undertakings. means and the end. 

The love which thou owest thy iPsun and pleasure shall be the jprt- 

Creator and thyself shall be the sole mum mobile of all thy actions : pro- 

spnng and mover of all thy addons ; vided thou escapest the fonner, and 

and nothing but rectitude, justice, and attainest the latter, do not mind the 

equity, wUl lead thee to the fulfilment means. 
of the one and the other. 

Remember that one angle act of The enjoyment of even the smallest 
virtue is preferable to all the treasures pleasure, is preferable to any thing 
and pleasures of the world. else that is not pleasure. 

Man was created for virtue ; virtue Man was created for pleasure ; sen- 
alone constitutes his felicity. able pleasures are the object of his 

heart. 

Love thy fellow men as thy breth- Love, indeed, thy fellow-creatures, 
ren in God and for God ; and let thy but take heed never to love fruitless- 
love be sincere and pure, upright, dis- ly, or uselessly. This principle, « Do 
interested, benevolent, and constant, not do to others what thou wouldst 
Do not do to others what thou wouldst not wish that others should do to thee, 
not wish that others should do to and do to others what thou wouldst 
thee ; and do to others what thou wi^h others should do to thee,"«this 
wouldst wish others should do to principle, I say, thou must wish to see 
hee. deeply stamped upon the heart of all 

other men, but as to thyself, regulate 
eveiy thing according to thy own pec- 
sonsQ interest. 

Forget injuries, and avenge thy- Cause, if thou cansl^ all those that 
self upon thy enemies^ by a generous oppose tliy will, to feel the effects of 
forgiveness. thy resentment Compasdon for 

thy enemies would be weakness. 
Thy enemies thwart thy felicity : 
they deserve no pardon. 

Let thy present happiness make Let thy felicity consist in putting 

the happiness of thy brethren; and, down thy fellow-men; and let the 

viet vena, let the happiness of thy putdng down thy feUow-men consti- 

brethren couititate thy ownjuippi* tute thy felicity, 
ness. 
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* If, first of all, we set about examining these principles, so 
opposite, and so contradictory to each other, we shall certain- 
ly discover in the one, the character of virtue, and in the 
other, that of vice ; we shall discover, that those form the very 
basis of social order and mutual love, and that these, by des- 
troying the one and the other, raise upon their ruins a selfish- 
ness, which is deservedly detested by all other men, and we 
shall, finally, comprehend with the most certain and clear evi- 
dence, that man was, and is naturally, designed to follow the first, 
and to fly from and abhor the second, chiefly because he is de- 
signed to practice virtue, not vice, to preserve sooial order, 
not to overturn it. This once granted, let us simply pro- 
pose these principles to our heart, and we shall see, that 
notwithstanding the favourable prepossession of our reason in 
behalf of virtue, our heart discovers, both in the one and the 
other, something good and something beautiful; we shall 
find that something pleases it both in the one and the 
other, and that it feels two attractions, two natural inclina- 
lions, which incline and draw it, the one to these, the other 
to those. Nothing can be more reasonable than these truths. 

If, therefore, man has two natural inclinations opposed to 
each ether; one to virtue, the other to vice; if man feels 
himself drawn to follow, not only what he ought to follow, 
but also what he knows and conceives ought not to be follow- 
ed, I conclude that man is not such as he was created by 
Almighty God : and I prove it. 

Grod, who is the fountain head of all virtues, who naturally 
abhors all that is not beauty, that is not perfection, that is not 
virtue, cannot, assuredly, form a creature with an internal 
natural inclination to vice, with an internal natural inclination 
to that, which the creature itself infallibly knows, and natu- 
rally conceives, it ought not to follow; therefore, God has 
not created man with an internal inclination to vice, with an 
internal inclination to that which he infallibly knows and na- 
turally conceives he out not* to follow : but man actually 
Jkels suph an internal natural inclination; to what he infallibly 
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know^a&J naturs^ conc^ves^ he ou^ not to foUow : thire- 
fore, man is »ot such as he was created by <jrod. 

Any mm, that reflects biit a moment eti the infinite per- 
fection of the divine ^sence, cannot, I am sure, entertain the 
least <loubt of the first and fundamental proposition, vk : ihal 
God cannot give to any of his creatures a ntUvral and wicked 
inclination; and no man in his senses can find difSeulty in the 
proposition which contains the conclusion : for if God caxmot 
do it, it certainly follows that he has not done it. 

As to the minor, or second proposition, to wit : that matt 
feeis u natural internal indination to met, I bold it forcertainy 
that no one can deny it, except he who is determined to stifle 
the voice of his own nature, and to give the lie to aQ otiber 
men, who naturally experience within themselves two natu- 
ral opposite inclinations, two contrary tendencies. What, 
then, shall we say ? We shall say, that it is certain, self-evi- 
dent, and altogether undeniable, that man is not sudi as he 
was created by God. 

We shall not, however^ stop here, but ia holding out to oilr 
heart again the above view, we shaU search for other 
proofs, for other evidei\ces, in confirmation of so striking and 
important a truth. Behold us here at opposite principles: 
if we try to put in practice either the ene or l^e other, such 
an experiment will make us feel, in a most lively noanner, a 
certain intrinsic repugnancy, a Certain, I know not what abhor- 
rence, a very great difficulty with regard to diose principles, 
which invite us to perfection and to yirtoe, and, on the contrary, 
an easy adhesion, a tendency, which draws us, and, as it were, 
forces us to those principles which form &e character of a 
wicked man. This is another most intimate truth, which 
needs no proof ^ every man ieels it within himself. Resum- 
ing therefore, with more strength, with more evidevioe, and 
with more conclu^veoess, than ever, our argument, let us rea- 
son thus: 

God is the principle, as f^eU as the end, of all crea- 
tures: God created them within hims^, for himself, and 
according to his divine essence : therefore, all creatures were 
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Qveadiedjfer GQd>, n^.9gaimt God; tiiejriiwre sMioroed witb 
Biattiijig bat besmti^^ and pcflfectkMis^ and Tirtues^ because 
tln^y were created to tbe intage o£ the mosl peviect essence of 
God'» and Ibejr could ckot be created otherwise; bat if aH 
creatuirea were jformed /est God^ and not against God ; if thej 
w^re eadowed wilii noticing but beauties^ perfections, and 
virtues, then man was created for God, not against God.--*- 
This trakb agata is self-evideot to every reflecting mind. 

Bat ait piresenit, man is not such ; therefor^ man is not such 
as he was created by God* Maa is not such, because he is 
against C«od; because man has a natural and internal abhor- 
rence of those means, which lead him to virtue, God being 
the ¥ery original virtue. Man is a^inst God, because he 
has an ea3y and natural attraction to all that is against beauv 
ty, against perfection, and against virtue, God being perfee* 
tion and virtue itself: but if man be against God, then he is 
not only .not such as he was created of God, but he is quite 
the reverse of what be was created of God, the reverse of 
atte most perfect essence of God, naturally against God ; and 
00^ the other hand it is most certain that he was created for 
God, and to the image of the beauties and perfections of God. 

SECTION vn. <• 



XXXIU. The conclusion is^ that the nature of man is viti* 
ated and corrupted. 

If mail naturally bears within himself a strong inclination 
opposite to virtue, and opposite of course, to the most per- 
fect being of God, he, assuredly, is not such as he was created 
of God ; and next if it be true, that thi^ wicked inclination is 
stronger tiian that which man feels for virtue, it must be like- 
wise true, that not only he is not such as he was created by 
of God, but that moreover he is the very reverse of what he 
wa» created of God. There is no medium, no escape, here. 
He only, that is obstinately determined to deny the most in- 
tuitive and incontestibte truths; he, that wishes wilfully to 
Uind himself and to give the fie to the common seiise of man- 
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kindy in boldly maintaining that he is such as he ought to be^ 
and that; if he feel some tendency contrary to virtue^ this 
tendency is nothing more than the effect of his free will, such 
a man may, perchance, impose upon some or other person^ 
but he is, I am sur6, mistaken, if he imagines that, because 
this is one of those intimate truths that are felt, the same can 
never be demonstrated by reason. 1 call him to experience ; 
let him answer; here is what I shall ask him; Do men, men 
I say, of all times, of all nations, of all countries, do what they 
know they ought to do ? Do they apply to virtue, for the prac- 
tice of which they feel themselves to have been infallibly de- 
signed ? Do they recoil with horror from that which they natu-^ 
rally know they ought to fly ? Certainly, the bare shadow of 
sincerity will force any one to confess, that too many, or almost 
all men, do what they know they ought not to do, and that 
tliey plunge themselves into disorders, into vices, into iniqui- 
ties, which they likewise abhor and detest in others, and at 
times, when they come to reflect, even in themselves. — 
But now, if men were naturally inclined to virtue, as they 
ought to be, they all, or nearly alJ, would, in fact, loye their 
fellow-creatures; they would be just, sober, liberal, and 
closely attached to those virtues, which form the character 
of a man of principle, of an honest and social man, because^ 
then an unusual effi)rt of perverseness and malice would be 
required to overcome that blessed, innate, and natural inclina* 
tion for order and virtue. 

Suppose, moreover, it were possible, which is certainly 
not the case, that God could have created man, and designed 
him for a certain end, and afterwards have left him in a per- 
fect indifference, nay, even in opposition to that same end; 
although it were conceived not repugnant, thj^t God might 
have done this, still, I maintain it to be evident that he has not 
acted so, and that men are far from being found in that per- 
fect indifference for vice and virtue; for it is an undoubt- 
ed and infallible rule, that if all men, of all ages, of all na- 
jbions, of all countries, were found to be in a perfect indiffer- 
ence for virtue wd vice; at least the half of mankind would 
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be or would have been st some time yutaoos anjd nonJ, but 
this is far from being the case at present, as experience sets it 
beyond a doubt ; nor was it ever the case, as the annab of the 
world, ill conjunction with all the monuments of antiquity, 
attest: man, therefore, was not created in that indifference. 
But if it be demonstrated by facts, that man is most certainly 
not in that perfect indifference for vice and virtue; if it be 
demonstrated by facts, that man has not within himself that 
inclination, that intimate tendency proportionate to virtue, 
the very same facts of all nations, of all ages and coantries^ 
as we have seen, above, furnish an unquestionable and experi-i 
mental proof,' that man experiences a strong tendency and 
violent inclination, which carries him to disorders and wic)t:« 
edness i disorders, which he knows to be such by the light of 
his reason, which he abhors in his fellow-creatures, and which, 
when he considers abstractedly, and in themselves, he cannot 
refrain from detesting. Man views those disorders in their na- 
tive wickedness ; he approaches them, takes pleasure in them, 
and, like a passionate lover, he dissembles flilm, and fall* 
ing at last asleep over them, loses himself. Poor man ! now 
well dost thou know this humiliating truth! Or wilt thou, 
perhaps, for a greater demonstration of thy misery, and of 
thy blindness, obstinately deny it' But tell me: is it not 
true, that if you were naturally inclined to what is good, 
you would have to make a great effort to abandon virtue ? 
And is it not true, that precisely because you are naturally 
tending to corruption, to evil, to iniquity, you stand, on the 
contrary, in need of a very painful effort to soar up to virtue, 
and to become familiarized with certain indispensable acts of 
virtue? Will you, indeed, be able to deny so certain, so 
evident a truth, a truth which you every day feel in the inmost 
recesses of your heart ? Is it not likewise true, that a perfect 
indifibence to both vice and virtue, would naturally cany 
with it an equal facility for the practice of the one as well aa 
the other? And, in fine, is it not true, that the road of virtue is 
of itself very difficult, and that of vice, on the contrary, plain, 
sweet, and easy, for no other reason, psuredly, but because 
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your corrupt and depraved natare tends to this with pleasure^ 
and riirinks from the former with horror? Let us, therefore^ 
unhesitatingly conclude, that man, in his nature, is not such as 
he ought to be, because he has not a natural and sufficient apt- 
ness to know God, for whom he was created, and for whom he 
was designed ; that man is not such as he ought to be, because 
he has not naturally a proportionate inclination for virtue, for 
which he was unquestionably designed, and in behalf of 
which reason speaks to man with such concern and energy ; 
tiiat, in fine, man finds himself naturally in a state opposite to 
that in which he ought to be, because, besides his not tending 
or being inclined to good, to virtue, he experiences a secret 
inclination that pushes him on, and urges him, as it were, to 
evil. But if man be not what he ought to be, he is certainly 
not such as he was created by God, and if he be not such as 
he was created by God, it necessaril}^ follows that the nature 
of man is depraved, vitiated, and corrupted. 

This truth, therefore, stands demonstrated by reason ; it 
causes itself to be felt.by the intimate sense of the soul ; it is 
confirmed by facts, and carried to the highest degree of evi- 
dence by an undeniable personal experience* Can we ask 
for more? 

XXXV . Mrai obfection against the ahove truth. 

If we attentively observe the nature of man, we shdl find 
that it is not virtue he abhors, but the difficulty which the 
{H'actice of virtue carries with it. Now, why should man, be- 
cause he abhors the troublesomeness of virtue, be said not to 
be such as he ought to be ? 

This objection would cairy some weight, if I had pretended 
to maintain, that man naturally aUiors virtue; but, on the 
eontrary, I say, that he is well pleased with it, that he delights 
in it, that he remains charmed and enrapture in behcdding it ; 
and that this is precisely a vestige of that first beauty, in which 
he was created ; a vestige, whidi brings to his memory a hap- 
pier state, viz: that of his orginal int^ty. Nor do I deny 
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that inatf natiinJIj abhors the troable, which is annexed 
to the practice of virtue — and thus far we perfectly agree. 
Yesy man has no abhorrence of virtue, but only of the 
-trouble, the' difSculty, the labour, which the practice of 
it brings along with it But I ask,, why should the path of vir- 
• tue itself be so rugged, so arduous, so almost impracticable to 
man, to man created for virtue, to man incessantly called to 
virtue by his reason, and, at times, by a certain weak, it is 
true, but most deep and secret impulse of his heart ? This 
difficulty, this trouble, this labour, does not certainly originate 
in virtue itself, it is not intrinsically interwoven with its na- 
ture : virtue, in its true aspect, in its true point qf view, points 
out an amiable, a desirable, and a most practicable road; 
therefore, this difficulty, this labour, and this trouble, resides 
in the nature of man. If the path of virtue be difficult to man, 
it is so, because man is too weak ; if it be troublesome it is so, 
because his nature is not proportioned to it; if, finally, he 
find it arduous, it is so because his being was not naturally 
made for it; but it is certain, it is self-evident and demon- 
tbrabk, that man was made for virtue, that he was created by 
that Supreme Being, who can, in no manner whatever, make 
use of means which are disproportionate to the end ) man^ 
Aerefore, ought not to have been too weak for virtue, his na- 
ture ought not to have been formed out of the proper proportion 
for the same virtue; but if man be, at present, too weak; if, 
within himself^ he discovers scarcely any proportion whatever 
for the exercise of virtue ; he is not such as he ought to be, 
and, of course, he is certainly not such as he was created by 
Goi • • 

[XXXVI. Another Obfeetion. 

All the great evils of man, all the astonishing contrarieties, 
which he imagines that he experiences in his own being, are, 
in £ust, but so many natural effects, which must necessarily 
flow from a nature, which was created after such a manner as 
that of man was. What wonder, therefore, that man should 
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I 

have such ditferent wills and tendencies, since he is composed 
of two different substances, viz. a soul and a body. No doubt 
but those pretended contrarieties, which you term contradic- 
tions, are the necessary ingredients, ^ich enter into the 
composition of man, who, like the rest of nature, is what he 
ought to be. 

Behold here an objection, which must be cleared up. In 

^ order to penetrate thoroughly into its fallacy and maliciousness^ 
I ask, what is my soul ? It is that being which thinks in me. 
What is my body? It is that matter which is united to my 
soul, and through which the same soul receives all its impres- 
sions. The reason, therefore, of my different tendencies, 
will be found in my soul as well when she acts by her 
own intrinsic and spiritual activity, as when she suffers herself 
to be drawn and acted upon by the impressions which corpo- 
real objects make upon her through the means of the senses. 
This point once settled : God has formed man of a soul and of 
a body, and thus has naturally subjected him to diverse tenden- 
cies. If by this word, diverse or different^ we mean that man 
was made so as naturaUy to experience different tendencie* 
which should lead him, although by different ways, to the 
same end, I shall feel no difficulty in granting it But this is 
not the point in question : the point under consideration is to 
see^ whether there be in man diverse and opposite tendencies, 
which drag him along to diverse and opposite ends. If this be 
the case, and if we most intimately feel, that the spirit lusteth 
against the flesh, and the flesh against the spirit, if we prove 
this arduous and cont^ual combat within ourselves, certainly 
there can be no reason whatever to persuade an upright man, 
that he is such as he ought tq be, and of coarse, such as he 

- was created by his Maker. Man was formed of matter and of 
spirit ; but he ought assuredly to have been created in a state, in 
which perfect harmony would exist between matter and spirit , 
Man was directed to an end : but both the spirit and the matter 
ought, unquestionably, to have been directed by his Maker to 
the same end. This striking disorder, this inward discord, this 
eternal disunion, these different and opposite inclinations to- 
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wards cKierent and opposite ends, cannot assuredly be tibe 
work of that supreme and most perfect Being, who is the 
very uncreated centre of order, of harmony, and of virtue. 
Here we find a repugnancy which we discover from the con- 
sideration of the very nature of God, and it is as absurd that 
man is such as he was created by God, as it is that God m 
<he act of his outward productions, can deviate fiom his most 
perfect essence. 



SECTION X. 



XXXVII. Jlnother moral proqf, that man is not swh as he 
ought to be; he is not such as he was created by God. 

I know not to what lengths a voluntary blindness, a de- 
plorable obstinacy may be carried. Is it possible, that an 
upright man can refuse his assent to such a stream of light, to 
such strong and intimate demonstrations? Is it possible that 
he should be obstinately bent upon maintaining that man is 
such as he ought to be, and as he was created? 

Could it ever come to pass, that one^ upon considering 
himself thus corrupted, thus vitiated, thus contradictory to 
himself, rather than admit such a truth, should set himself to 
doubt of his being the work of God ? If this were the case 
and if a man were to adopt this paradox, I assuredly should not 
take the trouble to persuade him of the contrary, and I should 
look upon himwith an eye of compassion, as a man imper- 
vious to conviction, as one voluntarily blind. All natural 
theology is but a continued demonstration that man was cre« 
ated by God; that man is the W(H*k of God. 

Laying aside, therefore, so great an extravagance, I pro- 
ceed to set forth the last demonstration, and to make each 
one experimentally feel his own corruption, his own intrinsic 
perversity. I say to this man: Are you not, indeed, na- 
turally bound to love your fellow-creatures, to rejoice at 
their felicity and prosperity, at least when their felicity 
and prosperity do you no damage whatever ? Tell me, then. 
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eudidly, how did your hetrt fed, when yoa heaid, that « 
. person altogether ankaowii to you^ and aeyeral thousand miles 
" distant from you, was raised by his nnerit to the hif^iest nnlcy 
loaded with hooours and wealth, made an ol^ect of veoeFa- 
tion to a whole nation, and, in fine, an idol to all the world? 
When you have reason to believe, that such a state of exall« 
ation and public applause is not to be of a short duration, but 
to pass, with the blessings of his ancestors, to his posterity , 
from generation to generation, teU me, O man, but tell me 
sincerely, how was your heart then afiected ? Did you indeed^ 
experience, as you ought to have done, a secret ccmiplaoency, 
an inward delight, at the happiness and satisfiiction of one of • 
your fellow-men ? Or rather did not some, I know not what 
involuntary gnawing, cause itself to be felt in your heart a 
gnawing which disapproved of your £ellow-man's felicity, and 
which also caused you to wish that such good luck had not 
befallen him? And still what harm did that do you? 
Could you ever have expected to aspire to so brilliant a post, 
to such an universal and well established fame, and that in so 
remote a country ? By no means. What, then, means that 
inward gnawing, which disapproves of the good of your faro- 
* ther, and which would wish it had not fallen to his lot? What 
is the reason, that that corroding worm does not listen to ad- 
vice, nor give ear to reason, and that it should not cease tor- 
turing you inwardly, naturally, incessantly? Is it not, ia^ 
deed, a fatal germ of an inward distemper, of a connatural 
perverseness? What is, moreover, the meaning of that secret 
pleasure which you experienced at the successive disgraces of 
that stranger, who is altogether unknown to you, and who 
lives at such a distance from you ? What does this indicate ? J 

O, man ! who art the sovereign of the world, the lord of 
the earth; man, who art a spiritual, a free, an immortal 
being; man, who art an object of lov» and tenderness to 
thy Creator, to thy Supreme Being; man, who art formed by 
God, created for God, linked to God, and destined for God | 
bow imposing is thy majesty ! how. striking thy greatness ! I 

0, man! to whom the knowledge of thy first principle and 
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of thy last eed proves to be so d^ikuh a iaAf to yri»m tbe 
{iractice of yirtoe is so arduoas ; man, who ffiest from God, 
who usurpest the honor of Ciod ; O, man, who «*( naturaUj 
foig^ul of thyself, who debasest thy spirit, who lev^lest thy* 
sdf with the beast of the forest, who engulfest thysdf with* 
out hesitation in matter, man who feelest within thyself a 
Gontinual war&re, which inwardly contradicts thee, tosses thee 
to aiki iro, keerates thee; man, who experiencest such an 
intrinsic power of thy passions, which agitate thee, entice 
thee, and, at times, drag thee, as it were, to such vices, and 
to such iniquities as thy reason, at the same time, disap- 
proves of, and condemns ; man, who art what thou oughtest 
not to be ; man, who art no longer the same that thou for* 
merly wert! ! how much do I feel dejected at thy debase* 
ment ! How much am I moved at thy degradation ! 



SECTION XI. 



XXXVIII. Vanity and want o/ reaction connatural to man. 

Shall we stop here ? Or shall we advance further? Shall 
these be the boundaries of our interesting discoveries? 

The nature of man is not such as it was treated by God : 
it is depraved, it is vitiated. Well, what benefit accrues to 
us from so humiliating a knowledge, from a truth which^ de- 
jects, which villifies, which fills us with despair? Shall we 
not discover something, that will afford us comfort ? Do other 
men stand in need of the same consolation, ^hich we feel so 
necessary for ourselves ? There is no doubt, but the generality 
of men are, partly from sentiment, pardy frdm reasoning, and 
partly from 'Other means, intimately persuaded of this melan- 
choly truth, and still the generality of men ^re gay, sportive, 
and pass their days in mirth. This is a most astonishing spec- 
tacle. Accost that man and tell him: sir, you are not, 
what you ought naturally to be, you are not such as you 
were made by God: your being is in a stite of repugnancy 
and contrariety to the moist perfect essentia of its creator: 
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your perfecti<Hifi» your beauties, are stained and corrupted, 
you are the sport of the most ^upendous contradictions, you 
are fitr from Grod,. opposed to God, fugitive from Grod . • • • 
Observe how that man will humUe himself, how pensive, and 
how desirous he will ^w to find out sdbie remedy for this great- 
est of his evils. He conceives and knows from certain features^ 
what his original beauty ought to have been : he observes and 
he feels ail the weight of his debasement, and of his degradation. 
These reflections must naturally throw him into a i^te of the 
^atest discouragement and confusion. But wait a little, re- 
tire for a moment, and behold the same man gay, merry, and 
fiill of sport .... But make him again enter into the know- 
ledge of his own being, and, behold him again cast down, but 
not as much as the first time. He falls back to his wonted 
jovialty and joy : you repeat to him the same lesson, but your 
words will not liave the efiect which you perhaps anticipated, 
you will perhaps make him sad, but that sadness will be of 
short duration: observe him well, and you will take him for 
the very soul of happiness: Set about to prove to him another 
time the same truths: and, take my word for it, he will, 
although intimately persuaded of the truth, although feeling 
the humiliation and infelicity resulting from them, laugh you 
in the face, and take notice neither of his own sentiments, nor of 
your words, and moving to and fro among the sensible objects 
that surround him, you will behold gladness on his counte- 
nance, smiles or. his lips, sport and festivity in his whole per- 
son; now what do you say of a conduct so preposterous? 
Has there been any change either in the truth or in the con- 
viction of it ? By no means : if we consider nuitters attentively, 
we will discover that tlie truth is the same, and that he is 
equally convinced of it, and that in fine, all the change consists 
in the reflectioa This man in the beginning retired within 
himself, and> of course, felt the whole force of your ex{H«s- 
sions ; what wonder, therefore, if you ^ found hinf so sad and 
so afflicted ? And if, in the second instance, his sadness, his 
affliction, his dejection, were less, it was because his reflec- 
tion was less, and if, in the end, he was not moved at all, 
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it k) no doubt, because there remuned on his side neither m- 
flection nor sentiment. It would seem that this man derives 
an uncommon blessing from his want of reflection ! But it is 
still more surprising that ^s blessing does not originate ixi the 
temper of a particular individual, but, naturally extends to all 
mankind : all men, generally speaking, would be unhappy if 
they were to reflect ; and if they are seen to be haUtually gay, 
eheerful and elated, it is to be ascribed to no other cause, but to 
their total or partial want of reflection. Let us continue our 
observations, and ask any man in cold blood, Mw he does, 
and bow the world goes with him ? If we put such a question, 
alas ! what a train of evils and miseries shall we ]»«sently see 
pass in review before us ! Impetuosity and violence of passions, 
wild and irregular desires of a false good, excess of hunger 
and thirst, of heat and cold; hatreds, jealousies, suspicions, 
frauds, treasons, calumnies, injuries, damages, thefts, rapines, 
murders, earthquakes, conflagrations, tempests, droughts, 
pestilence, wars, and other miseries; one of which alone ia 
sufficient to embitter all our enjoyments, all our pleasures. 
Yes, if we ask men, we shall find, that every one esteems him* 
self unhappy, every one is lamenting and wailing; . . . princes, 
subjects, noUemen, plebeians, old and young, strong and 
weak, learned and unlearned, healthy and sick of every country, 
of every age, of every condition, and still . . . still every man, the 
prince and the subject, the nobleman and the plebeian, the old 
and the young, the stout .and the weak, the wise and die igno- 
rant, the healthy and the sick of every age, of every country, 
of every condition, every man, I say, is sporting, laughing, and 
(pending his time with an air of jovialty tliat is really sur- 
prising ; this, no doubt, is the dismal efiect of a want of reflec- 
tion : man is unhappy only when he reflects on himself, and 
the want of reflection leads him to his happiness. Wretched 
happiness f Delusive, imaginary, £alse felicity ! which, instead 
of freeing him from his evils, only hides them, and which in 
jBome respects, makes him more blind, more miserable, more 
unhappy. This is the truly pitiful condition of the sons of 
men, to be miserable and unhappy, and to meet with iio solace; 
No. 11. 10 
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no remedy or comfbrt, except in not thinking on the xxaa&ry 
of their wretchedness ; and this comfort, to be sure, is a most 
miserable one, as it only hides from inan his erils, and in 
hiding them, renders them irremediable. It cannot happeo 
but through a strange disorder of the nature of man, that to 
think on himself, to concentrate himself into his own beii^ 
and to observe his own miseries, although considered by the 
common class of men as the greatest «vil, should be, ia 
reality, his greatest good, as that which prompts him to seek 
after some Remedy, and some real redress of his evils, and 
that, on the contrary, diversion and want of reflection, >v^hich 
man considers as his greatest good, should be in reality his 
greatest evil, as which makes him remove from the true re- 
medy and from a solid .consolation, and which lulls him asleep 
as to his own miseries.^ 

* On this subject I find very solid reflections in the thoughts of the celebrated 
Paschal. 

*• Choose," says he, " whatever condition of hfe yoa please, let all the foods 
and satisfactions, which seem to be calculated to render man perfectly happy^ 
be united together in that condition ; if he that is placed in that post, be left 
without diversion and amusement, and if you leave him likewise to reflect 
upon wHat he is ; this lang^d felicity will not be capable of keeping up his 
spirits ; he will fall upon the torturing thoughts of futurity, and if his mind be 
not taken up with some external thing,.from that moment, X pledge myself^ he 
is necessarily unhappy. Is not the royal or imperial dignity of itself great 
enough to constitute him happy, who possess it ? Will it be necessary to divert 
him like the rabble from the thought of his exalted situation ? I am aware that, 
what renders a man happy, is to withdraw him from the sight of his domestic 
miseries, in order to fill his mind with the concern to dance well ; but will 
this likewise be the case with a sovereign ? And will he be more happy, in at- 
taching himself to such insignificant vanities and trifles, than at the sight of 
his g^'eatness ? What more satisfactory object could be held out to his mind ? 
tVould it not be to disturb his joy, to occupy his mind, in adapting his steps 
to the beating of an arietta; and striking a ball with address instead of letting 
him enjoy in peace the glorj- and majesty that siurounds him ? Let the trial be 
made, let a king be left alone without any g^lification of the senses, without 
any chagrin in his mind, without company, leave him all the leisure to think on 
himself, and to occupy all the activity of liis mind in tliis thought, and it 
wiU be found that even a king is a man full of misery and that he feels it as 
much as any other man. Hence it is, that so many persons take pleasure in 
g^mes, hunting, and other pastimes, which occupy their whole soul : not, indeed. 
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SECTION XII. 



XXXIX. Reflection is natural to man, and it is one df 
those sublime prerogatives, which embellish and distinfi^uish 
him from the rest of the sublunary creation. Man thinks, 
and he is naturally led to reflect, on all the creatures that 
surround him, on all beings, on which his senses can any- 
wise grasp, he feels himself naturally impelled, to Search after, 
to see, to observe and examine every thing that is upon earth 
or in heaven, even the immensity of space, as far as the ac- 
tivity •of his mind can possibly extend, Man wishes to see 
every thing, to undertake every thing, to know every thing : 
but man wishes to see every thing, except himself, to observe 
every thing, except his own naturcy wishes to know every thing, 
except his own heart. Man is delighted and takes pleasure at 
every sight, at every discovery, at every outward observation : 
but as to himself, he hates even to behold himself. Such a 
truth, to be discovered, does not stand in need of reasoning. 
It is enough to observe man, and to observe him even super- 
ficially, in order not to be able to doubt of it. Present man 
with the most frivolous object of diversion or entertainment, 
with an object which can draw him from the consideration of 
himself, and behold ! how he is taken with it, how he rivets 
himself to it, how he is lost in it ! Again, present him to him- 
self, and behold ! How he is disconcerted, how he turns himself 
every way, how he is wearied ? Is not this the voice of 
nature, an undeniable sentiment of his misery? He cannot 
bear to behold himself, because when he views himself, he 
does no( find himself conformable to that innate idea of order 
which he carries within him3elf idelibly impressed on his 

as if; in feet, tliere were any felicity in what one may gain at such g^mes, nor 
as if any one were to imagine, that there is any true happiness in what is 
at stake; no, if such a thing were advanced, it would immediately be re- 
futed and gainsayed : men love bustle, tumult, disti-action, because it keeps 
them from reflecting on themselves ; but this kind of diveraion would be, 
assuredly, incapable of occupyng the mind of man, i£ he had not lost the 
Sentiment and taste of the true and real good^ and if he were not foH of base- 
ness, vanity, ani^ levity:" 
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ioul. Is it not a fact, that he feels disgusted at discordant 
music? Is it not likewise p^e that every deformed object, 
eveiy object out of all proportion, causes in him such a dis- 
agreeable sensation, that it makes him tuni aside with horror 
and shut his eyes? Thus he hates to see himself, he flies from 
seeing himself more than from hearing the most disagreeable 
cacophony, more than from looking at any object however 
ugly, deformed, and disproportioned it may be: why so? Be- 
cause his nature is more deranged, more disproportioned, 
more discordant, and more out of order, than any other dis- 
cordance, disproportion, or deformity. Let us take things 
lightly, I repeat it, that man recoils with horror from behold- 
ing himself, for no other reason, but because he cannot bear 
the sight of his own miseries. Let us dive into the matter, 
and we shall find that this is his only motive, and that man, 
properly speaking, feels no abhorrence to see himself, but to 
see himself sitch as he is: miserable and unhappt/, — Get this 
man to contemplate those traits of beauty, which make known 
to him his greatness and sovereignty over other creatures, 
make him sensible of the elevation, of the penetration and 
the strength of that being, that is thinking within him, show him 
that he is the most astonishing work of the Supreme Creator, 
and tiiat his soul is designed not only to have the sway over 
many creatures, but moreover, that it is superior, by its very 
nature, to the whole material universe : tell him that he was 
immediately created by God, and that the same God pre- 
serves and protects him aS his darling, as the object of his 
tendei: love and complacency, tell him, in fine, that he is and 
ahall always be immortal, and you will see that man pay the 
greatest attention, you will see him delighted, interrogating 
himself and full of interest But when you come to leave 
him alone amidst darkness and confusion, when you cause him 
to feel the state of his degradation, it is then, you will read 
in his countenance a certain ennui, a weariness, a dejectidn, 
and you will see him looking out for diversion to rid himself 
of so disagreeable an impression : he is, therefore, miserable, 
and if there were no other, proof to show his miseries, ' this 
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very unnatural alienation from himself, this secret abhor- 
rence he experiences *at seeing himself, would be an argu* 
ment sufficiently strong, a too sincere and too convincing a 
voice, that he is miserable, naturally disordered, and unhappy. 

SECTION XXII. 



XL. Conclusion, 

From tliis general inclination to vanity, perceivable in all 
men, and from the general want of reflection on the state of 
their nature, from the abhorrence they have, and which is so 
natural to them all, to view themselves and their interior, 
we, by our observations, have been led to deduce their mise- 
ry. Man, therefore, is miserable, and such he is proved to be, 
not by certain strained exaggerations, which might be attribut- 
ed to some sad or melancholy humour, or by some trifling de- 
tails of his extrinsic evils, which, at times, either are not real, 
or may be avoided ; but, by the very nature of the spirit that 
is in man, and which, whilst it abhors the view of itself, knows 
and dicpvers itself to be void of real good, and full of misery 
and vanity* Any man, that is gifted with a sufficient penetra- 
tion, feels thoroughly the whole strength and weight of such 
a demonstration ; but we cannot say as much of so many other 
men, who do not possess such an extent of understanding, nor 
so refined a taste. Shall we say to these, and, by making a 
new efibrt, prove to them, that man i§ miserable ? They would 
not understand us, they would not feel the force of our demon- 

m 

strations. Shall we then be under the ii^cessity of causing that 
long train of intrinsic evils, which infest the very essence of 
human nature, that natural ignorance, that torpor, that effer- 
yeseense and impetuosity of those unbridled passions, those 
interior conflicts and contradictions, that strong tendency to 
vice, and that abhorrence from virtue, to pass in review before 
them ? Shall we be obliged to display before them the evils 
which surround them, plagues, famine, war, earthquakes, 
burnings, and tempests; those painful sensations to which, in 
tooh a variety of ways their body is subject, and so many other, 
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tnd 80 great evils; so many and so great dangei*s? This would 
be a very long way, and would be, in part at least, superflu- 
ous for those who are already convinced by the above demon- 
strations, and irksome to all, because this would be treating of 
«vils, which men in general experience, which they would wish 
not to experience, or which, at least, they would wish not to 
know that they suffer. Let us, therefore, accommodate our- 
selves both to the one and to the other; let us strike out a 
middle road^ and let us try to make them feel, as it were, with 
their hands, the unhappiness of all men. 

XLI. We shall single out, from the numberless evils that 
afflict all mankind, only one, but one that is great, that is ge- 
neral and common to all, and that is inevitabl ; which, because 
great, is of itself alone sufficient to lay open to view the de- 
gradation, the misery of man, and which, because general and 
common to all, will admit of no exception, and which, in fine, 
because inevitable, will teach us, that man is not only misera- 
ble, but that he is so by nature, because he is, in no manner 
whatever, able to escape his miseries. This great evil con- 
sists in the necessity of the right of property ; that is to say, of 
the mine and thine, those cold words which, according to the say- 
ing of St. John Chrysostom,* cause to rush in upon the world, 
all the evils that afflict it. If we show that this evil is truly 
great, truly general, truly real, and, if we make it appear, that, 
in order to take away this evil from the world, it would be ab- 
solutely necessary to change tlie very nature of man, then we 
shall have demonstrated that man is miserable, and miserable 
by nature.t 

♦ In Oiutione de S. Philog. torn. 3. 

f III order to leave no manner of doubt of our sentiments on a subject, which, - 
at this day, justly demands a very great circumspection, I thought proper to 
forewarn my readera to this effect, that, whilst I am about to treat of the goods 
of fortune, he may not begin to think, that I have a mind to destroy those 
natural rights, which, in the present tiate efmafij must be considered as sacred, 
inviolable, and necessary, as sanctioned, too, by Almighty God, in a particu- 
lar manner, from those words of the Decalogue, « furtum non facies," « thou 
fdiall not steal." I shall make it appear, it is true, that, according to the 
exigency in the orignal state of Tnan, property is against the right, which na- 
tui'e gives to every man ; that the said property is the sole and only true source 
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SECTION XIV. 

XLIL Man is out of his true and natural state* 

i 

Does n^t the dignity of man, his dominion over the earthy, 
his sovereignty ov|f all terrestrial and inferior creatures, a 
sovereignty of all others the most natural, the most worthy, 
and the most deserved, belong to man by nature, and precisely 
because he is tnan^ and for no other reason but because he 
is man ? ' If this be the case, then every man is, by na- 
ture, born the sovereign of innumerable inferior beings 
which surround him. Every man was invested by the com- 
mon Creator with this most honourable and useful sovereign- 
ty, and every man has a right to the homage and services of 
those creatures that are placed below him. But if the extent 
and right to this natural sovereigny does belong to man, for 
no other reason but because he is mauy then the extent and 
right to this sovereignty belongs, and is equally due, to all 
men. Therefore, all men are actually and in reality so many 
equal sovereigns, established to preside and rule equally and 
indifferently over the inferior creation.* 

Behold a truth, which opens to our eyes a scene truly ex- 
tensive, truly charming, and truly new ! Behold a truth, which 
displays a perspective, that raises, that enlivens, that asto^ 
nishes our mind ! 

But if all men be equally sovereigns and lords over the in* 
ferior creatures, then all men have an equal right to the ser- 

of almost all those evils, which constitute the unhappy lot of all mankind ; but 
I shall likewise show^ that this great evil is without remedy, because it origi- 
nates in a disorder that is uitrinsic to man. I shall prove that, to take away 
the rfght of property in the goods of fortune, would be the baneful source of evila 
infinitely greater, of evils almost incalculable : it would be the utter destruction 
of society, and would totally overturn all order, and the politico-moral st^tc of 
man. This necessary forewarning, which will not stop my readers at the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, will set the rectitude of my intentions beyond the possibiV 
lity of a doubt or suspicion. 

* ^ And he [God] said : Let us make man to oiu* imag^ and likeness : and let 
him have dominion ovef the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the 
beasts, and the whole earth, and ftveiy creeping creature that mores upon the 
«^h/^ Genewst, i. 2$. 
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vices of tbeoi, an incontestable rights founded on their very 
nature^ a right of which they cannot be deprived by any one^ 
except that Supreme Being that has bestowed it upon them. 
Such a truth, which awakens man from his lethargy, and which 
equalizes the slave in chains to the proud and trruftphant ty- 
rant upon the throne, directly leads to an l^ual participation of 
the fruits of the goods of fortune, which are nothing else but 
the services of inferior creatures. This equal distribution of 
the services of inferior creatures, not only because it is con- 
formable to the fulness of the rights of man, but also because 
it establishes all mankind in a kind of natural and becoming 
felicity ; this equal distribution, I say, is according to the na- 
tural exigency of man ; for man was assuredly created and es- 
tablished in the fulness of his rights, and in a state of natural 
and competent felicity. But if this equal distribution of the 
services of the inferior creatures be according to the natural 
exigency, or, what is tantamount, be the true and natural state 
. of man, and if men neither do nor can enjoy, (as we shall 
see,) at present^ this equal distribution, men, therefore, are 
not, at preserdy according to their natural exigency, or, what 
is the same, they are not in their true natural state, to which 
the Author of Nature raised them. 

That state which places men under a true and real impo- 
tency to enjoy, in all their extent, those rights which belong 
to men as menj is not the true and natural state of man. 

But the state which excludes an equal distribution of the 
services of the inferior creatures, or an equivalent to that dis- 
tribution, puts man under a true and real impotency of enjoy- 
ing, in their full extent, those rights which were given to 
him as man. 

Therefore, the state which excludes an equal distribution 
of the services of inferior creatures, or an equivalent to the 
same distribution, is not the true and natural state of man. 

Again, a state which does not establish man in a certain na- 
tural felicity, is not the true and natural state of man. 

But the state, which does not admit of an equal distribution 
of the services of the inferior creatures, or of an equivalent 



to die same^ does not eataUbh man la a certain natural fisU^r 

ty^ as far as it is attainable upon earth. . 

Therefore, this state is not the true and natural state of 
man. Now I ask you, is man in that state^ in wkieh he ought 
naturally to b^? Or, is he in his true and natural state? Let 
us observe, for a moment, the political, the moral order, of 
men. 

I see that manjr have raised themselves above great num* 
bers of, their fellow-creatures, and that they arn^te to 
themselves a true and extlusive dominion over the inferior 
creatures. That is mine, say some, pointing put iornieofe 
quanties t)f grain, and stock: the services of all these 
creatures, says another, belong to me only ; these f<»'ests ax^ 
mine, and no man besides me has a right to the crop of those 
fields. On the otner hand, I find almost a countless multitude 
€{ men, who have neither woods nor fields ; who see them* 
selves reduced to drag out their lives amidst want, privations^ 
and distress, and to humble themselves before others, to beg, 
to work hard, and to run eternally after those who enjoy do* 
xninion over the inferior creatures, and who proudly rule the 
earth. 

This is the state, in which all mankind are really placed; 
but this state does not admit of an equal distribution of the 
services of the inferior creatures, therefore, man is not in his 
true and natural state. 

If, by an hypothesis only abstractedly considered, a beggar 
were, to reclaim his natural and primitive rights, and were to 
maintain, that he has as much claim to the services of subor- 
dinate creatures, as the rest of mankind, he would establish 
his cause upon the ground that his nature is in nowise differ- 
ent from that of all other men. 

The rich and the possessor, might, indeed, answer, that 
these possessions and this produce of their lands, are the price 
of the sweat and industry of their ancestors, and that the 
forefathers of those, who are now deprived of them, had to- 

No. n. 11 
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tally relinquished all their rights, and that, of course, they 
lawfuUy hold possession. 

But, tfi- tell the truth, if the matter be considered in its ori- 
gin and in itself^ (prescinding always, as above obi^rved» from 
the actual state of man,} we shall find that justice and right 
would manifestly be in favour of the beggar, for he might re- 
ply to the rich possessor, From whom did you get the pro- 
prietorship of these possessions? From xxty ancestors. But 
who were these your ancestors ? They were men. But man 
was not placed upon earth to be the^ lord thereof, but for the 
time only he was to live upon it ; how then could they who 
had but theusiis /rticti^s, transmit to you a right of property 
iiirhich they had not? This was done by a reciprocal agree- 
ment among men. But who made such an agreement? 
Our forefathers. And how could they make it ? How could 
they deprive their descendants of a right which belongs to 
them as men ? Or were the first men, indeed, designed to 
be the perpetual lords of the earth? I do not see that the 
Supreme Being and Creator has anywise distinguished the 
first from the last; therefore, I repeat it, reason would seem 
to be on the side of the poor, and the right of property in 
fhe goods of fortune against the natural and primeval rights 
of man. 

SECTION XV. 

XIJII. Continuation. 

Let us continue our observations, and for a moment inves- 
tigate the effects produced by this disorderly and unjust right 
of property in the politico-moral state of man. Here, then, 
we have arrived at a multitude of combinations, 'at an exten- 
sive and deep investigation of numerous experimental truths. 
What do we discover? What benefit does this right of ex- 
clusive property bring to mankind ? Does it even render one 
part of men happy ? I evidently parceive, I experimentally 
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understand^ that this system of exdusiy^e property is the occa- 
sion and baneful cause of ahnost aU the evils, which affict 
mankind. Let us penetrate to the very bottom of things, and 
not stop at their surface. Whence originate cabab, in 
trigues, frauds, deceits, enmities, hatreds, ^strifes, murders?* 
From what source do fears, pretensions, wars, and so ma- 
ny other evils spring, which render mankind miserable and 
unhappy at all times, in all {daces, in all situations? Most 
unquestionably, for the most part, from this system of 
the right of property in the goods of fortune. Men hope, 
fisar, flatter, hate, mistrust, intrigue, quarrel, kill, wi^ 
war, for no other purpose, but to add a trifle to their pith 
perty, and to raise themselves a little higher above other men. 
This man has one means, that man has another; this one 
makes use of this pretext, that of another; this one hides his 
covetousness, and that one shows it openly; and in the in- 
terim they injure each other, supplant each other, and run 
all headlong to the same end, which all cannot possibly ob- 
tain, and which, finally, renders them all miserable and un- 
happy ; those, because they have not compassed it, and these> 
because they have. 

9 
SEOTJO^ XVI. 

XLIV. T%e conclusion is^ thai man is out of his true ani 
natural state. 

* 

We have viewed the true and real state of the politico-moral 
order of men. What is it but a prospect of injustice, of confu- 
fflon, of disorder, of misery ; a prospect which opens to our view 
the blindness, the wanderings, and the universal corruption of 
mankind. If, therefore, we have found men in a state, which 

*^ From whence are wars snd contentions among^ you? Come theyn«t 
hence ? From your concupiscences, whidi war in your members ? You coyet« 
and have not: you lull, and envy, and cannot obtain: you contend and war 
and you have not." St Jamcsyiv* 1 
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exdudei aa equal partition of the wertiem of the inferior 
ereatures of the world, or an eqoivaleDt of this partition, we 
have, tfierefore, not found them in their Irue and natural 
atate, because we have not found them in tho possession of 
their rights. 

If we have found men in a state wluch does not estaUirii 
them in a kind of hatund felicity, we have not dicovered them 
in their true and natural state, because we have net fimnd them 
as happy as they naturally ought to be. Nay, if we have 
found them in a state opposite to that equal partition of the 
services of the inferior creatures, or to an equivalent of such 
an equal partition ; if We have found them in a state of 
misery and trouble, far distant from, and opposite to, that m* 
lural felicity which is due to them, we have consequently 
found them in a state far distant frcmi, and opposite to, their 
competent and natural state, and of course, out of their pro* 
per order, out of their natural collocation, in a state of injus^- 
tiee, of ignorance, of ruin, and of misery. 



SECTION XVII. 



XLV. Man, even if he taish^^ cannot return to his true and 

natural state. 

Since all men are so wretched, and, since the great mass of 
their miseries is occasioned by this system of exclusive pro- 
perty, it seems to me I hear them say, why do you not, ye 
sovereigns of tfie world, ye philosophers of the earth, unite 
to find out means of banishing this ill-fated property, and of 
restoring all men to that equaliiy, which naturally is due to 
ftem?* 

* We are here speaking^ of an equality rfthe frwts of the goods, called the 
goods of fortune, or of the services of inferior creatures, but, by no means, of 
an equamg^, which takes away all dependence and subotdination. The true 
md natural Biate of man, which req«iN% that aU men should, ^ccofding 
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Why do you not raise your voice, emi^y your feaioD and 1 

your force, to regenerate entirely all mankind? Was thiNe ^i 

ever a project fwmed more useful, more just, more glorious? / 

It is perhaps impossible, but how impossible !* 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that all men, some by threats, 
some by reasoning, others s^in by force, be finally prevaUed 
upon tx> return to their true natural state : beheld then all men 
equally receiving the homage of the inferior creatures, and 
congratulating each other on their common sovereignty. 
Meadows, fields, fisheries, animals, &c. no longer belong to 
one man only, but to the whole society at large ; behold b^« 
gary and superfluity at last banished, and all men placed 
under a system of reciprocal assistance, of concord, of love, , 
and of peace! What a beautiful prospect! But what! Is it not 
true, that all individuals are bound to contribute honestly, 
and as far as they are able, to the general good of society, 
and to the particular wdfare of their own department? But 
what is the reason, that in this system, that judge, who is charge* 
ed to watch over the good order of the community, is ^ftly 
prolonging his sleep more than his ofiice will allow, and more 
than he was used to do before ? What is the reason that that 
husbandman, that farmer, or planter, who had an hundred eyeSf 
and an hundred hands^ to gather the harvest, and is now 
in the same line of business, yawning all the day, loitering 
away his time in idleness, and seemingly unwiOing to put his 
hands to any thing? The reason is manifestly this, because 

totkeff wants and cmploymeBts in society, equally enjoy the services of 
the inferior creatures^ requires likeinse that among them, as social beings^ 
there should reig^ prpper order and reciprocal dependence, without which, it 
does not seem possible, that any society whatever could subsist 

* We shall not find, at any time, in all the revolutions of states, in all the 
most terrible popular seditions, that any one in his senses Aver attempted or 
projected toabohsh the right of property, because every one is sensible of the 
imposabifity of such a project. Let us not confound matters. The Agrarian 
laws, which were once projected, hut not executed, subdivided the property , 
but ^d not annual or abxogat^iCs cImjiml 
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the judge, in the ibrmer system^ hoped to advance and in- 
crease his own property, through the applause of his fellow^- 
men, and to live with more domiort than others ; but now he is 
satisfied with saving appearances, because he is sensible that 
his comforts will increase but little or not at all, whether he 
fully discharge his duty or not ; because the comforts, which 
he now enjoys, he enjoys for the most part, because he is man, 
not because he is judge. And that husbandman, who formerly 
was so busy and so indefatigable, when he was supported by 
the hope of procuring a better livelihood for his family, and 
of increasing his own substance above his neighbours, deems it 
now enough for him to save appearances, because he is aware 
that, if he can make it appear to the community that he does 
what* he is absolutely bound to do, the mediocrity of his plea^ 
sures, and of his comforts, will not be curtailed. 

But the judge is much concerned that the cultivator should 
do his duty, in order to enjoy more abundantly the fruits that 
are collected in the society, and the cultivator of lands is not 
less concerned, that the judge should fully comply with his 
charge, in order, that, in proper time and place, he may re- 
ceive that portion of emoluments, that falls to his lot in the 
society. But neither the one, nor the other, would wish to do 
his own duty; and, if they doit in part, they do it against 
their will ; they set about it for form sake, but they do not 
feel a strong inclination to do it. 

But the principle of duty, that principle which should govern 
all rational beings ? The principle of duty has scarcely any 
influence whatever on the heart of man : the law of personal 
interest is what rules him, what masters him. 

But how does it come to pass, that the principle of duty has 
scarcely any powier on the heart of man, and that the law of 
personal interest gowrns and masters him altogether? This 
is a subversion of natural order; but, pray, let us not 
lose sight of our survey. What do we behold ? We behold, 
that most men reciprocally act, as we have seen the above 
judge and husbandman act : In a word, they would wish that 
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trtry bpdy else should do his duty, because they &el ia* 
terested that this should be so, but they da not wish to com- 
ply with their owq, because they find no interest in complying 
with it ? What is the result of this ? The result? — I see that^ by 
little and little every one retires-rsociety is disbanded — and 
men have again returned to their former state, to a state of 
personal and exclusive property, to a state of corruption and 
misery; therefore there is no medium, no remedy: man is 
necessarily and naturally miserable. But why is he thus mise- 
rable ? The reason of it is, because he canAOt remain in the 
felicity of his true and natural state. But why can he not 
remain in the felicity of his true and natural state? Because 
the law of personal interest, contrary to all order, domineers 
in his heart, over the rule of duty ; because man is cor- 
rupted and disordered, and it is, precisely, because he is cor-^ 
rupted and disordered, that he cannot remain in his true and 
natural state, and he is, of course, by necessity, in the midst 
of misery and degradation, of injustice and oppression.. 

All the systems of philosophers, all the efforts of the united 
sovereigns of the earth, in fine, the unanimous consent of 
mankind, will never be able to re-establish and consolidate all 
men in their true natural* state, or even in a due state of fe 

lioity. 

We have, moreover, seen, that in the present hjrpothesls, 
however this system of the right of property be contrary to the 
natural state of men, still it cannot, in any manner whatever, 
be abolished, and if men were to attempt to abrogate it, the 
evib, that would thence ensue, would be incomparably greater 
than those which it produces, and, of course, it is needful to make 
use of it as a necessary preservative against an infinity of mise- 
ries, the first of which would be a total dissolution of society ; 
but from this it does .not follow that it is not an evil, and an 
evil the more sensibly felt, because uifavoidable. 

The only means of establishing mankind in their primitive 
order, would be to prevent the law of personal interest from 
prevailing over the rule of duty, and to cause the rule of duty to 
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be in umgon with the law of personal interest They should 
natnrally support each other afler such a manner, that every 
doty of nuin should always terminate in the evident interest 
of the same man, and every interest of man should terminate 
in the performance of his duty. Then all mankind would 
happily move in their true and natural state: but to re-esta- 
blish such an equilibrium is impossible, except to Him alone^ 
who can change the heart of man and regenerate it. This 
disorder,* tliis inward corruption is, therefore^ the sole reason 
of the greatest part of the miseries of man. 

iTo be continued.] 
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Section xviiu 
XLV. What has brought this great evil on Mankind? 

1 reflect, whence so great a corruption, such a dismal 
disorder, so universal and total a derangement should have 
come upon all mankind ; but I find nothing positive that 
can tranquilize and satisfy my mind. One thing I clearly un- 
derstand, and it is this : that I have not assuredly received this 
corruption, this rnin from my Creator, from God; first, be« 
cause I clearly perceive the basis of that happy, true, and na- 
tural state, which is proper to man, and which nature does 
Bot cease, ^ althoti^ in vain, to reclaim and to point out ; and 
next, because it is evidently repugnant, that rational beings 
created by God, should have received from the same God an 
intrinsic corruption and perverseness, which, besides its being 
contrary to order, vilifies man, degrades him, and withdraws 
liim from God, and makes him, in a certain measure, opposed 
t6 God, and contrary to the essential perfection of God. But if 
it be not from God, I cannot cbnceive, how a created being of a 
different nature can act upon another external independent 
lieing, and thus ruin: the work of the Supreme Creator ; <5r 
next, why the disastrous consequences ought not rather to fall 
Back upon the mischievous corruptor than upon innocent man* 
I cannot, I say, reconcile tb6se things ; and much less caa 
I reconcile the justice and providence of a Supreme God with 
the iimocency and misery of man. 

No. III. 12 
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God, provident and just, and man, miserable and innocent : 
these two ideas cannot staQd together, they evidently con- 
tradict each other. 

It is certainly clearer than noon-day, that God rules and 
governs all his creatures with an admirable providence ; it is 
clear likewise, that God, the uncreated justice itself, can neither 
intend nor permit, such afflictions and penalties to befal his 
creatures, as are inevitable and con-natural to them, when 
those creatures are innocent. 

It is proved, to a demonstration^ that man is necessarily and 
.inevitably in the midst of troubles, of labours, of miseries; it 
is, therefore, likewise certain and self-evident, that man is not 
innocent. 

But how! Man not innocent ? Behold here another rock ! 
Man is corrupted ; and, precisely because he is corrupted, on 
account of that corruption, as we have seen, he is miserable. 
He, therefore, is not innocent, in this his corruption ; be, 
therefore, must have had no hand in that natural disorder, in 
that inward derangement of himself; but I know, for certain, 
that I have not, in any wise, contributed to this my corruption ; 
and I know, too, that I have brought this corruption, and the 
penalty and chastisement of it, together with my existence into 
this world : how, then, am I, how are all other men, guilty 
of this cbrruption ? Every action necessarily supposes an 
agent. If, therefore, I — if all other men, my fellow-creatures, 
did not existprior to this general and individual corruption, how 
is it possible that we should have concurred in it? How, then, 
does it come, that man is not innocent ? 

XLVI. I well perceive, that a state of the pre-existence of 

. our souls, before our bodies may be supposed, it might perhaps 

be said, that, in such a state, our sou)s had lost their innocence, 

^d concurred to their natural ruin.* But besides the con^ 

« 

* So thought many ancient philosophers, and, generally, all those of the 

Platonic and Pythagorean sects. They, penetrating to the inmost recess of human 

* nature by dint of their deep meditations, and clearly discovering that man was 

: not such as he ought to be, could not extricate themselves in any other way, 

tiiaa by forming and maintaiaing ^e above supppsition. St. Ai7g. {:c. 
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stderation that the hypothesis is but a mere gratuitous suppo* 
sition, I coDceive it to be very imphdbable ; because, it seems 
to me altogether impossible, that all these 80ul&, without ex- 
cepting a single one, should have lost their innocence, and 
should have co-operated towards the intrinsic ruin of alt man- 
kind, and that not only all should have lost their innocence, 
and concurred to that common ruin, but that all should have 
lost it, a^d that all should have co-operated towards it, in the^ 
same degree^ and after the same manner^ because it is obvious^ 
that all men, of all ages, of all nations, and of all climes, are 
born substantially the same, with the same tendencies, with 
the same passions, with the same corruption* How, then, and 
after what manner, does it come to pass, that man is not in- 
nocent ? I know not : every thing presents itself wrapt up ia 
an impenetrable obscurity^ my ideas are bewildered and con- 
founded^ 

I, therefore, raise my voice and exclaim : man is not inno- 
cent ! How was thy work spoiled, O ! Lord ? What share had 
I in my corruption ? When did I lose my innocence ? Is there 
aigr remedy for me ? What shall become of me ? Of whom 
shall I ask the unravelling of mysteries so obscure, so impor- 
tant, so decisive of my eternal lot ? Nature i» silent, and I 
find myself in obscurity and confusion. 

But whilst thus surrounded on all »ides with awful darkness, 
a divine ray, suddenly breaking through the dark cloud, beams 
down upon my depressed soul, and informs me, that it is reve- 
st. Augustin thus relates their opinion : (Lib. 4, contra Julian, cap. ult<) 
*' Hujus evidentia niiserice, Gentium pbilosophos, nihil depeccato primi bominis 
ave scientes, sive credentes, compulit dicere, ob allqua scelera suscepta in vita 
superiore pcenavum luendarum causa nos esse natos, et animos nostros corrupti- 
bilibus corporibus, eo supplicio, quo Hetrusci proedones captos aiiQigere consu- 
ererant, tanquam vivos cum mortuis esse conjunctos.^' 

^' The sight of this undeniable misery of man, hi^ought the Gentile philoso* 
phers, who were eitt^r ignorant of the sin. of the first man, or who believed 
nothing of it, to say, that we are born for the purpose of atoning for the crimes 
committed in a former life, and that our souls are united to corruptible bodies, 
and thus are punished with nearly the same kind of chastisement, as the He-* 
trnsians were ustd to inflict on higbwajr«men, in tying them alive to dead bor 
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laiion only that can furnish men with the clue to this mystery ; 
a mystery, the existence of which, reason alone, manifested 
by divine revelation, as we have seen hitherto, establishes 
nearly beyond the possibility of a doubt, but the develop-* 
ment of which is reserved to the religion of JeWs Christ only : 
reason proves, I might almost say, to a demonstration, that 
man is not such as he was created ; that he is not such as he 
ought to be ; that he is not in his true and primitive state ; 
and, what is still more, that he cannot possibly return to it ; 
that he is miserable and necessarily, and inevitably miserable, 
and that, of course, his nature has been disordered, spoiled, 
and corrupted. Revelation steps in, and, favouring us with a 
light, which in vain we expected to derive from nature, clear- 
ly points out to us, after what manner this universal disorder, 
the source of all our evils, was brought upon the unhappy 
children of Adam. " Wherefore, (says she by the mouth of 
the Apostle,) as by one man sin entered into this world, and 
by sin death : and so death passed upon all men, in whom all 
have sinned/' St. Paul, Epist. ad Rom. cap. 5, v. 13. 

XLVII. Crenerai objection against the above dissertation, deriv" 
edfrom tkejiossibility of the atiUe of pure nature, 

i see not what can be objected against the above disserta- 
tion, except it be, that, from the mode of reasoning, which 
runs through the whole, there would follow too much, and, of 
course, according to the maxims of the schools, nothing : for 
the preceding observations might seem to show, that, what is 
called by divines, the state of pure nature, that is to say, that 
state in which men would not have been elevated to a super- 
natural end or felicity, is impossible, and that God could not 
have created man »ich as he is at present. 

This objection, however plausible it might appear at first 
sight, will dwindle away by the following explanatory remarks : 
1st. Therefore, we maintain, that, from the preceding mode 
of reasoning, it can, by no means, be inferred, that God could 
not have created nian in the state of pure nature, and that it is 
so far from our intention to deny the possibility of that state. 
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OIKGINAL sin (continued.) 



Tts yatp fca^apos larrai atsro ^t/tJ« ; «XX*«d«ff, E«» x^ yutx infAt^at o fins uvth 

fat ryif yijf. Job, ch. xiv. ver. 4, 6. 

For who shall be free from filth ? Not one^ indeed, even should his 

life be but one day upon the earth, - 

SECTION I. 

XLVIII. Original Sin irrefragable demonstrated from Re^ 

velation. 

From our preceding remarks and observations on the cor- 
rupted state of human nature, in which the light of reasoQ 
alone was our only guide, our readers will now be able to 
form their judgment of the correctness of the Unitarian sys- 
tem, which solemnly professes not to believe " that the guilf 
of Adam^s sin was imputed, and his corrupted nature convey- 
ed to all his posterity, nor that there is in nxeu &ny original 
corruption, whereby they are utterfy indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite to all good^iind wholly inclined to all evil."* 
In the present discussion we shall examine this important mat« 
ter in the sanctuary of religion, and attentively (iogic always 
in hand,) inquire, whether the voice of revelation be not as 
loud in proclaiming the existence of original sin, as we have 
observed that of sound reason to be in support of it. 

example, who are naturally and almost insuperably stupid ai^d wicked. Do 
- not children every moment give sensible marks of their natural and innate per- 
versity ? *' I have seen, says St. ^Augustine, a, child, who could not yet talk, 
and who,, already with a pale countenance and sparkling eyes, looked s^t the 
iofanty who suckled with him at the bieast. There have been children seen to 
die of hatred and jealousy, because they perceived the family increased by a 
brothet or a sister. If man is born good, how did he become wicked f By bad ez- 
amplf , they will say, by bad education ; but this supposes the cori;uptioD already 
existing. In fine, look at those brutal debaucheries, those monstrous refine- 
ments of (H-ime, those horrid furies followed by the waste of the body and death, 
&c. and you will be forced to confess, that man is not such as he ought to be, 
or as he came out of the bands of his creator, but such at he made himself 
by sin. 

"* Unitarian Miscellany and Christian Monitor, No. I, page 19. 
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FUNDAMENTAL DOGMA OF REVELATION. 

Tiiere exists an Original Sin, which is transfused byway of 
natural generation^ from Adam into his posterity. 

This fundamental tenet, on which the whole system of di- 
vine revelation is hinged as upon its basis, is irrefragaAbly de- 
monstrated, 1st, from the divine scriptures of both the old and 
new law ; Sd, from the authority and uniform consent of the 
holy fathers and ecclesiastical writers of the primitive ages of 
the church ; 3d, from the universality of the death of Christ 
for all men ; 4th, from the constant and uniform belief and 
p^ctice of the church of Christ, which is evinced, 1st, from 
the councils which condemned the Pelagian heresy in the 
fourth century ; 2d, from the nature of baptism ; 3d, from the 
necessity of baptism ; 4th, from the ceremonies of baptism. 
In adducing and developing these proofs, I shall endeavour to 
be as brief as possible* 

SECTION II. 

XLIX. Original Sin proved from the sacred volumes of both 

the Old and New Dispensation. 

FIRST PROOF FROM THE DIVINE SCRIPTURES. 

' In the book of Job we read these words : " Who can make 
him clean, that is conceived of unclean seed ? Is it not thou 
who only art ?'^* This text is thus rendered hj the Septua- 
gint : ^' tot who shall be free from filth ? Not one, indeed^ 
even should his life be but one day upon the earth." \ The He- 
brew text has manifestly the same meaning with the version 
of the Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, for thus we read in 
the Hebrew : ^' Who shall give a clean from an unclean ? 
Not one*^' That is to say, not one is clean. Whence I thus 
argue : The holy prophet does certainly not mean to be here 

• (< Quis potest facere mundum, de immundo conceptual semine ? nonne tu 
qui solus es?** Job, xi7. 4. 
' t Tiir y«p KoAai^os f r«i «vo jitnfH ; «XX' ev^i//, Bftv %%} (Aim i^t^» 

5 &10S ofwTotf iifl rns yv^, Versio Sept. Interp. 
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understood of the bodily oncleanness of children, which cait 
be washed away by men, but of the filthiness of sin ; npt of 
personal sin, of which infants, from the want of the use of rea- 
son, are incapable, but of original sin, which filthiness God 
alone can cleanse ; therefore, all men are born in original sin. 
L. The second passage is taken from the fiftieth Psalm, 
(fifty-first, Protestant Bible,) 7th Verse : " For behold ! I was 
conceived in iniquities, and in sins did my mother conceive 
me." The Greek text literally agrees with the Vulgate ; 
whence we may form this argument : the holy prophet does 
not assuredly speak of the sin which his parents had commit- 
ted in begetting him ; for David Was born neither of an adul- 
terous connexion, nor by fornication, but in lawful and holy 
wedlock ; and no one, I am sure, will pretend that the right use 
of lawful matrimony is in any wise sinful* David, therefore, 
cannot be understood to allude to any sin of his parents, but 
to a sin which he contracted in his * very conception, and 
which he received with his very nature. The very drift of 
this whole Psalm evidently shows that no other interpretation 
can here be admitted : for it is obvious, that the object of the 
prophet throughout this whole Psalm, was to allege all the 
inotives he could find, by which he might appease his God, 
and incline him to have pity on him. Now, for that purpose, 
it is not, assuredly, the sins of his parents he ought to htve 
recounted, but rather his own misery, and, of course, th^ 
sin in which he was conceived. Add to this, that the Hebrew 
text repels any interpretation^ that would distort this passage 
from the meaning of original sin, to the sin of parents, for the 
Hebrew word cholalli, in the first member of the text^ by no 
means signifies the moment of his first conception, but the 
formation of the body in the mother's womb, or the anima- 
tion of the foBtus ; and it is of this vital and formal concep- 
tion, or what is tantamount, of the infusion of the soul into the 
body, David speaks, when he says, that he was conceived in 
iniquities. Next, the other Hebrew word, yechemathni, in the 
second member of the text, does not properly mean, beget ^ or 
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gtneraiej but to Toarmj to foster ^ to nourish^ wbkh c.an only ap* 
ply to the action of the mother, who warms, fosters, and nou- 
rishes the child, after its conception. The native significa'* 
tion of the original text forces us, therefore, to admit that 
David is by no means here speaking of the sins, his parents 
might have committed in the use of marriage, but of the sin^ 
which he contracted at the moment he began to be a man, a 
child of Adam ; that is to say, at the moment his soul was 
united to his body, in which union, it is obvious, parents 
oan have no share. 

To him that would feel disposed to cavil on the words, 
sins^ iniquitie$f being expressed in the plural number, we 
would answer, that original sin, although one in its origin, is 
I as multiplied as the children of Adam themselves are, and that 
that sin may be very properly called sins^ iniquities^ for two 
reasons, first, because not one only, but several sins, such aa 
pride, infidelity, disobedience, occurred in the sin of our first 
parents ; and next, because this sin is the source of sq many 
others in his descendants. In fine, the Hebrew text, at once, 
solves the difficulty, if there were any, by putting sin and tni* 
guiti/^ in the singular number, as it appears from the inspection 
of the text just quoted. 

Secondly. Let us now open the sacred volumes of the New* 
Testament, and see whether the Unitarians can possibly resist 
that flood of light which they throw upon this important 
truth. 

Many, and most conclusive, are the testimonies which the 
sacred writings of the new law afford in support of original 
sin ; but, for brevity^s sake, we shall confine ourselves exclu- 
sively to what the great Apostle of the Gentiles has left in 
jbis Epistle 6n this subject. 

LI. In his Epistle to the Romans, 3d chap, verse 23, he 
speaks thus, ^^ For all have sinned, and do need the glory of 
God.^'^ If all have sinned, infants must have assuredly sm- 
Bed too 5 but infants could not have done, by their owiipbysi* 

• " Omncs enira peccaverunt et ej|;0nt gloria Dpu^' Vulfci 

Ko.m. n 



cal will, any thing, either g66d or t)a(), as the 6am6 Apostle 
observes in his Epistle to the Romans, 9th chapter; thejr 
ihust, therefore, have sinned, because they are the children of 
him '^ in whom all have sinned.^' tipis. ad Rom. V. 

LII. In the same Epistle, Sth chap, verse 12, " Wherefore, 
aslby one man sin entered into this world, and by sih de^tb : s6 
death passed upon all men, in whom all have sinned*^'* — 
Whence I argue thus : All h^ve sinned in oiie man, Adam ; 
(herefore, also, children : not actilially, 6t course, originally. 
Again : by one man sin entered into this ^ofld; khi by sin, 
death { and so death passed upon all men, that is to say, that 
sin niade all men subject to death ; therefore, as children are 
as subject to death as other men, they have sinned with all 
other men in Adam ; otherwise, how could death have passed 
upon them, which " did not enter the world but through sin,^* 
according to the Apostle ? which is also confirmed by these 
ether words of the Apostle, 6th chapter, verse 23, " For the 
^ages of sin is death/'t If so, then children have ^Iso sin- 
Aed, for children also die* If they had not sinned in Adam^-^ 
jbow could they receive the Wages of sin, death ? 

LIIL The following passage, from the second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, 5th chapter, verse 14, is not less pointed: 
^' Jud^ng this, that if one died for all, then all were dead, 
and Christ died for aH.,"| The at^gument of the Apostle is 
this : If Christ died for all, then all were dead, and, of course, 
also infants ; but Christ died for all, therefore all w^re dead, 
and, consequently, infants also : but they were not dead by 
personal ol* actual sin, of whic^ they ate incapable ; there- 
fore, by original sin« 

And let no one say, that the Apostle in the above passages 
is speaking, not of the death of the soul, but of that of the 
body ; for nothing can be more contrary to the meaning of 

^ ^' Propterea skat per uiium hominem peccatum in hnjic mundum injtr^vity 
et per peccatum mors, et ita in omnes homines mors pertransiit, in quo pmnei 
pecoaveruntJ* VuJg. 

't '< Stipettdhim'peccati mors est.'* 

^ ^' Quonlam si unus pro omnibus mortttus est, ergo oifiDes itooitui sunt^ et 
:pro omiubtttmoiiwiiettClutiiiiii.** v 
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the Apostle, than such an ftrbitr^ry interpretation, ^s it wi\\ 
he obvious to anjr one that will give hiips^If the tro^ible to 
read the whole 5th chapter of St. Paul to th^ Rpipane, quo* 
ted above, in which the Apostle form? a perpetual ^ntithe* 
sis between the death, that passed upon all men by the di$obei* 
dieoce of Ad^m, and the life, which men repeiv^ through th^ 
obedience of Christ; as, therefore, the life, which }? througli 
Christ, chiefly and directly relates to the life of die (|0\il, oy 
to sanctifying grace, so likewise that death, whi<?h is through 
Adam, chiefly and principally regards th|& 4eatb pf the 909!, 
that is to say, ^in. 

LIV. The last quotation ) shall istdduce, i^ from the Epi«r 
tie to the Ephesians, 2d chapter, 3d verse,: ^' We weje by 
Dature the children of wrath, pv^n as the re?t,"* Why, 1^ 
naitire children of wrath, but because from pur very birth, or 
from tSe nature of our first parent?, defiled by aiq, ire contract 
the guilt of sin; by which we become subject to the divine 
wrath? 

SECTION UU 

liV. Original Sin evinced from the authority and unifortn 
consent of the Holy Fathers^ and other ecclesiastical writers 
of the primitive ages of the Church. 

The following testimonies are extracted from such fitthers 
M have flouffithed: before the rise of. the Pelagian heresy, 
-which denied origiimi sin, and which Unitarianism, in these 
end other particulars, revives* They exhibit, therefore, the 
tiDdeniable evidences of the faith in the primitive ages of 
Christianity. ^ 

St* JuUin Dialog, cum Tryph.post med. *^ We Jcnow th%t 
it was not, because Christ stood in need of baptism, or pf the 
spirit which descended in the figure pf a dove, |hat he 4:^me 
to the waters of tb^ Jordan* Nor did he suffer himself to be 
bora and crucified, b^aMse jit wbs Aeeeasary &a IvflMetf ; bat it 
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was for the human race, who, by Adam, had fallen into death, 
-and the stratagem of the serpent, and who act wickedly by 
their own individual guilt.''* 

St Irenaeus, in his fifth book against heresies, 19th chapter, 
•has these words : "He (Christ,) has destroyed the handwri- 
ting, our debts, hanging it upon the cross, in order Hiat, as it 
was by the mood^ we have been made debtors to God,^ by the 
Wood likewise' we may receive the remission of the debt."t 

TertuUian, another learned father of the second century^ 
expresses himself thus : "Every soul is reckoned to be in 
Adam, as long as it is not enrolled in Christ ; as lo^g uncleafii 
as it is not enrolled: and a signer, because defiled."^' 

St. Cyprian, the learned and eloquent Bishop of Carthage, 
and martyr, who illustrated the Church in <he third century, 
writes thus, in his 59th Epistle to Fidus: "An infai^ newly 
born is guilty of no other sin, except that being born accord- 
ing to Adam, by way of natural generation, it has, from its very 
l&rst birth, contracted the contagion of the ancient deatb.''§ 

St. Hilary, in the fourth century, writes th«s of David, in 
jbis explanation of the 11 8th Psalm: "He (David,) knows 
that he was born under the origin oi sin, and under the law 6( 
Bin.''|| 

St. Ambrose, in his Apology of David, or writing on the 
^Oth Psalm, is not less explicit : " Before we are born," says 



* K«/ «x "^ iy^i» avrov re ^a'orto^Qnvaii % tb t'otX^oiros cv «Je« 
VFtpiO-rs^ois mnvpMTosy oi^^fjitv avrov eXinXvOsvoit t'sjt rov 'aorayuov us'BfSf kt^ 
ro ygyyyiOvivat atvro)! jc^ a-rav^udnifobt^ us eyJeiif rwruv^vini/t'Hnv, aXT^vat^ra 

tvt'SJTWKit zj»p» TDv toiatv ut^txv txotarn avrv9 vfomftvaUfAsyts* 

t ^' Delevit, chirqgraphum debita nostra, affigens illud cruci, ut quemad 
moduin per lignum facti sumus debitoies Deo, per lignum accipiamus debit! 
Temiesionera.^' 

i ^* Omnis anima eousque In Adam censetur, donnec in Chrlsto recenseatur : 
- tamdiu imittuiida, quamdia recenseatur : peccatrix autem, quia immuiida." ' 

i *^ Ivfrnas reoeni natus nihil peccavit, nisi quod secundum Adam carnaliter 
natufl, contagionem mortis amiquae prima nativitate contraxit." 

H **Sc\X9% sob peccati origine et subpeccati lege esse natuoi.^' 
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he, " we ar^ already defiled by ccmtagioo, and before ve re* 
ceive the benefit of the light, we receive already the injary of 
our origin ; we are conceived in iniquity."* 

St* Gregory Nazianzen shall close ibe list of the holy fa- 
thers, with what he says in his third Oration on Peace : ^ I, the 
whole man, have fallen, and have been condemned: by the 
disobedience of the first man, and by the artifice of the ser- 
pent." 

Passages similar to these will be found in St. Athana- 
«ius's Sermon on the text, '^Ml things are given over to me ^^^ 
in St. Basil's Homily on Fast) and in his Exposition of the 
32d Psalm ; in St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, 1 1 Catedi. in St. 
Siricius, 1 Epist. ad Himerium, 2d chapter ; in St. Jerome's 
Comm. in cap. 6, Oseae \ in St. Chry80&tom,*Homily adNeo^ 
pbytos; &c. &c. It is then with much reason, St. Augustio, 
the sGoui^e of the Pelagians, has written, (lib. 3. de Deccat. 
mentis et remiss, cap. 6.) >^ This, and nothing else, (on origin 
nal sin,) since the church of Christ has been established, has 
been written by those that explained the divine Scriptures ; 
this and nothing else have they received from their ancestors ; 
this and nothing else have they left to ttietr posterity.''! 



JSEGTION IVm 

LVI. If the fathers of the primitive ages are unanimous 
in attesting the uniform and constant doctrine of the Church 
on original sin, the same tenet is not less irrefragably attested 
by the decrees of holy Pontiffs, and of the Councils held in 
the four first ages, which were issued against the impugners of 
original sin. The Pelagian error was proscribed by St. Inno- 

* ** Antequam nascamur, maculamur contagio : et ante usuram lucis, orisi- 
nis ipsiui ezcspimus iri^uriam, in iolquhate concipinurJ* 

% << Non aliud, ex quoCbristi Ecclefiaconstituta est, divinarmn acfiptura^m 
tracta tores scripserunt, non aliud a majoribus acceperunt, non aliad posfteiis 
^adidetum,'' 
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f^totius I. in his Epistle to the Fathers of the Councils of 

Carthage and Milevis ; hj 3t« Zosioius, io bis Epistle to the 
Bishops of the whole world a fragment of which is e%\^nt 
IP St. Augustine's 190 Epistle to Optatus, <:ap. 6, pum, ^3 9 
in St. Prosper^ lih« contra coHatprem, cap. $ ad J^icetaH^ 
Aquileensem ; by St. Qregory the Great, lib, 7, Epi^t^ ^3, aij 
Secandiniim* 

The constant and universal belief of the primitive ichurc]^ 
with regard to origina) $in, is lil^ewise ^icont^^tablj evinced 
bj numbers of councils, in which the ^ogroa of original $19 
was confirmed, and the contrary error condemned : this wap 
done in the 3yi^od of Palestine, ^nd in that of PiospoHs, in 
which Pelagius at least outwardly abjured his errors ; in th^ 
council of Carthage, composed of siiLty-eight Bisl^ops, in thf 
year of our Lord 416 ; in that of Milevis, by sixty-one Bir 
«hops ; in that of Constantinople, under Atticus ; in that of 
Antioch, under Theodotus, Bisbog of the same city ; in th^ 
pnmerous council of Carths^e, under AureUus^, consisting of 
two hundred and seventeen Bishops, AJDf 418; in ^he Qipcu.- 
menic council of Ephesus, A. D. 431 ; in the sixth ^ounci) of 
Toleto, Can* 1 ; in the second council of Orange, Can. 2. 
He that may feel an interest in seeing the very texts and for- 
mal decisions of the said councils, is referred to the second 
dissertation of John Garner, on the councils held in the cause 
of the Pelagians, during the lifetime of St. Augqstine: he 
may, in like manner, satisfy his curiosity, by consulting the 
collection of the councils, by F. F. Harduin, or Labbe. 



SECTION V. 



LVII. The doctrine of Original Sin proved by the univer salitjf 

of She death of Christ for-^ll men. 

Christ is the Redeemer and Saviour of all men, also of 
children. This proposition is clearly deduced from the 1st 
Epistle to Timothy, chap* 2.—" Who (Christ) gave himaelf ^ 
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ndemptioti for all J^ Eptet a<i Rom. 8.^^<< He tl^ktlpftreil 
tlot even his owfo Son, but delivered him up for lis xAV^X 
tst Epistl^ t<* Timothy, 4.--»« Who is tb^ Savioutf 6f iXl 
imtn^^X And, in fine, from the 1st Epistle 5f St. Johfi> i.-^ 
*^And he is the propitiation for our sins ; and fiot for ouiiS 
5iily, but also for those of the whole world." || Thferefort al!, 
^nd children ^Iso, are dead ; all, therefore, are defiled by sin, 
^s ain only eati bring on the death of the soul ; but children 
tire not, cannot be contaminated with personal sin ; therefore 
with origini&l sin. Hence, St. Augustine rightly says, ( lib. i. 
^e pecicat : merit el remiss.-^cap. 23.) " Who shall dare to 
tsay, thkt Christ is neither the Saviour nor the Redeemer of in- 
fants ? From what, then, does he save tbeni, if the disorder 
t>f original sin be not in them ? From what, then, does he re- 
deem them, if by their origin from the first man, they have 
not been made slaves to sin."§ 

SECTION VI. 

LVni. Tht dogma of original guilt is invincibly dtmomtraieij 
1st, from the nature of Baptism — ^ndly, from the necessity 
of Bopitm— *3rcf/y, from the cere^nonies of Baptism* 

First. Original Sin evinced from the nature of Baptism* 
Baptism, by the divine institution of Christ, washes away, 
wipes oflT, cleanses from sin. In support of this truth, I might 
adduce the clearest evidence, both from scripture and perpe- 
tual tradition ; but for brevity's sake, I shall confine myself to 
the common form of Baptism, which was used at the Baptism 
of in^smts, as well as of adults, and which was worded thus 
in the time of Pelagius, '' / baptize thee unto the refnission of 
sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 

* ** Dedit semetipsum redemptionem pro omnibus J' 

t ''Qui proprio filio cuo noo pepexcit, sed pro nqbis omnibus trftdidit Ulmn.^ 

% << Qui est Salvator omnium bomiouro.*^ 

II '' Ipse est propitiatio pro peccatis nostris, non pro nostris autem tantum, sed 
etiam pro totius mundi.^* 

i '< Quis audeat dicere, non esse Christum infantium SaWatorem, nee Re- 
dcmptorem? unde autem salvos facit, si nulla in els est originalis sgritudo 
peccatt ? uQcfe redimit, si non sont per originem primi homin|s venumdati sub 
peceato ? '* - 
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Holy Ohost. Amen.^^* ^Whence I draw this . jarg^ment :^ 
from this formula it follows, that, when infants are baptized, 
they are delivered from sins, but they are not fre^d from ac* 
tual sins, into which, for the want of the use of reason, they 
cannot fall; they, therefore, are freed fronp. original sin, os 
else the church would tell a lie, when she baptizes infant^ 
vnto the remission of sins, which is as impossible for her to do, 
in matters of faith and morals, as it is that the s^lenin pro? 
mises made to her by Christ of his perpetual assistance, should 
fail. To preclude all Pelagian cavils against this proof^ the 
celebrated council of Carthage, held in the year 418, made 
its second Canon, which is as follows : '' It has pleased (the. 
Council ) that, whoever denies that the infants newly born 
ought to be baptized, or says, that they are, indeed, baptized 
unto the remission of sins, but that they do by no means di:aw 
from Adam original sin, which should stand in. need of being 
efiaced by the water of regeneration ; from which it would 
follow, that, in regard to them, the form of Baptism unto the 
remission of sins, would not be true, but false, let him be 
anathema.^'! 

Secondly. The existence of original sin is irrefragably in* 
ferred from the necessity of Baptism* All infants, as well as 
* adults, stand in need of Baptism, in order to enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven, and to arrive at life everlasting ; as ma- 
nifestly appears from the words of Christ, in St. John, 3rd 
chap. — <*Amen, Amen. I say to thee, unless a man be born 
again, of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.^J That these words were always under- 
stood by the church to imply the absolute necessity of Bap- 

* << Ego te Baptize in remissionem peccatorum, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti. Amen." 

t '< Placuit, ut, quicunqne parvulos recentes ab uteris matruih Baptizaiidos 
negat, aut dicat, in remissionem quidem peccatorum eos baptizari, sed nihil ex 
Adam trahere originalis peccati, quod lavacro regenerationis expietur ; linde fit 
consequens, ut in eis forma baptismatis in remisHonem peccatorum, non vera> 
sed falsa intelligatur, anathema sit.^* " 

f ** Amen, Amen, Dico tibi : nisi quis ronatus fuerit es aqua et Splritu 
Sancto, non potest introire in Regnum Dei.'^' 
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tistn,' undeniably appears from the very practice, which St. 
Augustine mentions, of both the parents, and the ministers of 
the church hastening with all possible speed, to the baptismal 
font, when children were in danger of death. Children, there- 
fore, prior to their baptism, are subject to a sin, which excludes 
them from eternal life ; but they are not sqbject to any per* 
fional sin, therefore, to original sin. That thej must be subject 
to sin, cannot be denied, or else they could not be excluded 
from eternal life ; for in the present state of things, no one is 
excluded from eternal life and the kingdom of God, but for 
sin alone ; whose " wages, (as the apostle Paul speaks,) is the 
death " of both body and soul. As, therefore, infants dying 
without baptism are excluded from the kingdom of God, we 
must necessarily infer that they are defiled by sin. 

Thirdly^ The very ceremonies of Baptism necessarily 
stippose original sin in those that are baptized. The universal 
church of God, made use, since the very age of the Apostles, 
. of exorcisms and of the ceremony of expelling the devil by 

breathing [exsufflationes,] at the baptism of adults and infants ; 
by which, the unclean spirit is driven out from those that are 
baptized; as St. Ccelestine, in Epist. i. ad Episcopos Galli<^ 
arum, cap. 12 — St. Augustine, lib. 6, Contra Julian, cap. 2, 
et lib. 2, de peccato orig. cap. 40, teach. The church, there- 
fi](re, bcKeved that children, before their baptism, are stained 
by sin, and placed under the power of the devil; for we are 
irot made the slaves of devils, but by sin. Hence, St. Au- 
gustine, lib. 2, opens imperf. numb. 171, writes thus: — 
** Wherefore, children too, when they are baptized, are res- 
cued from the power of darkness, or else, as we have already 
said, and as it must often be repeated) the image of God can- 
not, without a signal insult to God, be exorcised and expelled, 
since it ia the priiice of the world who is there exorcised an4 
driven out, in order that the presence of the Holy Ghost may 
take its place."* Therefore, a^ccording to the perpetual and 

• « Propter hoc et infantes cum baptizantar, eruuntur de potestate teoebra- 
Tum ; alioquin cum magna injuria Dei, sicut jam diximus et sape dicendum est, 
exorcizatar et ezBufflatur imago Dei, si Hon ibi ille exorcizatur et exBufilatur 
pfinceps mundi, qui mittitur f»ras, ut sit illf« habitatio SpirituS Sancth.'* 

No. III. 14 
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constant belief of the universal church, children are bom, in- 
fected with original sin. There consequently exists Original 
Sin. 

SECTlJhf VII. 

' LIX* Unitarian objections answered. 

After having, as we imagine, solidly established the dogma 
of original Sin, and entrenched it with impregnable bulwarks, 
it is now time to reconnoitre the position of our polemical^ 
foes, and to seie by what engines they mean to break through 
and overturn our batteries. 

First Objection. ** We look with suspicion, (say the Unita- 
rians,) * on the decisions of councils, synods, and church dig- 
nitaries, because all men are subject to error and prejudice ; 
and the history of eighteen centuries has abundantly taught tis 
that few have been less free from these imperfections than the 
rulers of the church." ^ 

Answer. This is, indeed, a commodious way of evading diffi- 
culties, and of ensuring to oneself the palm of victory, whatever 
may be his cause, or with whatever strength it may be opposed* 
Should you ever be attached in a court of justice, be your 
case as desperate as it may, yet in order to come oflF victori- 
ous, you have nothing else to do but to imitate the Unitarians 
in their manner of proceeding, with regard to the important 
affair that is agitating between them and the rest of the chris- 
tian world. We demonstratively prove, from the divine 
scriptures, the various dogmas which they deny : they admit 
the titles, llie Scriptures, — " Unitarians believe that the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament contain authentic records 
of the dispensations of God, and of his revelations to men.^t 
But what then ? They deny that we take them in their true 
sense. Thus the scriptures are the authentic records of the 
Revelations of God to men ; but, observe, only when 
taken in the Unitarian sense. Then next, Unitarian-like, ac- 
knowledge the authenticity of the title which is produced 
against you in the court, and which you cannot deny, 

* The Unitazian Miscellany andrChristian Monitor, No. 1, page -9. 
t Ibidemi page 11. 
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l^ut be sure to deny the meaning which the adverse party 
affixes to it.— ^If we again tell the Unitarians, that the whole 
christian world, the primitive fathers, and the councils of the 
church, for the space of eighteen hundred years, have uni- 
formly understood the scriptures in the sense in which we 
christians understand them, they calmly and modestly reply, 
that they ^' look with suspicion on the decisions of councils, 
and synods, and church dignitariesbi '' and that, of course, you 
are to understand that they conceive their own importance 
(although but a handful of men — although but of yesterday,) 
amply sufficient to outweigh the authority of all ages, and of 
all cbristenaom* In the same manner, if you are told by yo9jr 
judges, that the titles produced against you, have uniformly 
been understood by other tribunals and other judges, in a 
meaning that is contrary to your cause, the way of ending'tbe 
difficulty is, gravely to tell your judges, that you do not take 
them in that sense, and that you think your judgment is as 
good as that of all the courts in the world ; or rather, to gain 
your cause at once, that it is vastly better • — If, , in fine, we 
press the Unitarian, and clearly demonstrate, that reason it* 
self, the reason of all former ages and christians, decides in 
our favour, they again, with their wonted reservedness, an- 
swer — And what is that to us ? Havq we not reason too ? 
Why should we not deem ourselves wiser, and understand 
matters better than the universal church, during the lapse of 
niNnerous ages ? Thus, if you happen to see all your former 
exceptions overruled by your judges, on the ground that rea- 
son itself declac;es in favour of your adversary, you may cut the 
matter short, by plainly telling the court, that their reason, in- 
deed, and that of other men, may judge so, but not your^s ; 
and that you think yoqr own reason is as sound, nay sounder, 
than that of all the courts or inhabitants in the country. And, 
if our Unitarian friend be correct in his mode of attack or de- 
fence against the christian dogmas, you must, believe me, be 
also rig](kt in your process against the adverse party, and must 
undoubtedly gain your cause* But if, on the contrary, you 
should be looked upon as a madman, (as you most deservedly 
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trould,) by suth a mode of defending your cause, in what light 
must the world view the Unitarian system, which pursues 
exactly the same line of conduct, in attacking the christian 
mysteries? 

LX. After this short digression, let us endeavour philoso- 
phically ta iRTestigate the weight which we are to give to the 
above objection. Is it then enough, in order to invalidate a dog« 
tna of religion, to reject indiscriminately the accumulated autho- 
rity of all prece<Hng ages, of the holy fathers, and councils of the 
church, of the universal christian world ? Is it enough, in order 
to enervate the most decisive scripture evidences in support of 
christian tenets — tenets sanctioaed by the constant practice 
and belief of all the faithful all over the globe, barefacedly 
to declare that they do not understand the scriptures like the 
rest of the world ; and that, of course, their own reason, as 
contradistinguished from the reason of all other men, either of 
former ages, or of the present, must be considered as the only 
ultimate itahdatd by which the world is to determine what is 
liglbt, and what is wrotig -, what is to be admitted or reject- 
ed, in matters of religion t This grand trial pending be- 
tween the christian world «nd the Unitarians, is of the deep- 
est importance; for the fate of both parties must needs de« 
Ipend on its final issuer If the Unitarian mode of proceeding 
against the christian truths, be sanctioned by reason, then 
^eu to Christianity; if, on the contrary, reason and plain 
good sense give in their verdict against the Unitarian system, 
tken Unitarianism is undone. Whilst, therefore^ we are dis- 
cussing the merits of both parties, let mankind be the judge $ 
let good sense, severe criticism, and inflexible justice preside 
fh^erthe momentous decision. 

Suppose, therefore, you have a modt important suit with a 
lew individnals, who, oh a sodden, begin to call in question 
^ome of your rights, or who, for examine, dispute your claim 
to tjie tenure of a certain tract of land ; the primary object of 
llie court ilriH be to examine the titles of both parties; theA,'t6 
^^mine the witnesses, for and against ; afterwards, to list^i 
to file reasons alleged on eiAer side ; and lastly, to give their 
decision. Let us next suppose, that the case stands thus — ^ 
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ASSAILANT* 

1. The assailant maintftins, 
that .tHimerous errors have 
been committed in former 
times ; and that, immemorial 
possession of property, can be 
of no service to the defendant. 
. 3. The assailant cannot, and 
does not deny the authenticity 
of the titles of the defendant, 
bathe reserves to himself the 
privilege of making them 
speak, contrary to the highest 
authorities and the rules of 
sound criticism, whatever he 
pleases, as we shall have fre- 
quent occasion to observe. 

3. The assailant pretends 
that no regard whatever ought 
to be paid to the evidence of 
witnesses, bow numerous and 
respectable soever they may 
be; that he is by no means 
disposed to be governed by 
other men, in determining the 
meaning of an instrumeut; 
and that his own meaning 
ought to be adopted, in pre*: 
Terence to any other. 

4. As to the public records, 
and decisions of divers courts, 
^^he looks upon them with 
suspicion, as having been 
jnade by men, subject to error 
and prejudice.'' 



J>BFEin>ANT. 

J. The defendant proves to 
the fullest satisfaction of the 
court, that he has had a peace^ 
abl^ and undisturl^d posses* 
sion from time immemorial, of 
the said property in question 

3. The defendant produces 
his clear and indisputable ti« 
ties to the same property ; ti* 
ties acl^nowledged authentic 
by the very confession of the 
adverse party. 



3. The defendant product 
a great number of the most 
reputable witnesses, who,^ 
both by word of mouth and in 
writing, unanimously testify^ 
that his titles were at all times 
understood in the sense and 
meaning which he gives to 
them. 



4. The defendant subtttan* 
tiates the fixed and invariable 
meaning df his titles, by pub- 
lic records; by the public, 
and. solemn decisions of se- 
veral tribunals of judicature ; 
in fine, by the united testis 
mony of the country at large^ 
there being found not one dis- 
senting voice. 
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Now the case being thus stated, it will :iot be difficult to 
anticipate the decision of the court ; and, methinks, I see the 
judges scarce able to contain their indignation at the unblush* 
ing impudence of the assailant* — ^WHat, sir, ( so they woald 
deservedly address him,) are you in your senses ? Can you 
dare pretend that immemorial possession, the deposition of 
witnesses, the solemn acts of public tribunals, are to be no 
longer noticed; and that all differences and causes ari- 
sing amongst men, are no longer to be detcfrmined by pre- 
scription, by the authority of witnesses, or public acts of the 
established authoritios, but by the private meaning, which 
the litigating party is pleased to affix to the law ? If im- 
memorial possession be no longer a titlq to the possessor, how- 
few will remain unmolested, in the possession of their 
estates; how uncertain will the possession of most properly 
become. If the evidence of witnesses is to be disre- 
garded, how, sir, shall private and public affairs be settled ^ 
How shall justice be administered, innocence protected, or 
crime punished,? If suits are to be decided, not by the 
laws, interpreted by judges appointed for that purpose, but 
by the private interpretation of the parties, what suit will ever 
come to an end, since each party will make the law speak, 
willingly or unwillingly, in such a manner as to favour his pre- 
tensions ? You lay claim to the property of the defendant; 
but every thing speaks against you ; and, on the contrary, every 
thing declares in favour of the defendant himself; his immemo- 
rial possession, his authentic titles, the number and respecta- 
bility of his witnesses, public records, and the decisions of 
courts : depart, therefore, from this court, sir, and beware of 
troubling us, henceforward, with such unreasonable preten- 
sions* 

Such would be th6 decision of any well-regulated court of 
justice, in the case alluded to ; such, therefore, must likewise^ 
be the sentence which good sense and sound logic will pro- 
nounce, in the trial which is brought by our Unitarian assail- 
ants, against the christian defendants : for the two cases are 
perfectly parallel ; and, if there be any shade of difference 
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between them, it is altogether in favour of the latter, as will be 
seen by the following sketch. 

LXI. Sketch of the respective. grounds on which both Christians 
■ and Unitarians rest their cause^ and on their respective 
mode of pleading it* 

' First. The christia,ns demonstrate, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that those fundamental dogmas, which are denied 
by the Unitarians, such as the existence of Original Guilt ; of 
the Trinity; of the Divinity of Christ; of the Mystery of 
the Redemption ; of the Necessity of Supernatural Grace : 
were constantly, uniformly, and universally believed^ all over 
the christian world, since the time of the apostles down to us, 
for the space of eighteen hundred years ; that, of course, they 
have been in the quiet and undisturbed possession of said doc- 
trines for eighteen centuries. 

They corroborate this their assertion. First, by the most 
authentic monuments of the remotest antiquity. 
, Secondly, From the very constant and uninterrupted prac- 
tice and worship of the universal church, from the very era of 
Christianity to this' day ; the above doctrines not being merely 
speculative tenets, but practical mysteries, interwoven with 
the very nature of their divine institute, with the use of their 
sacraments, with their discipline, ceremonies, dnd divine wor- 
ship. 

Thirdly, They reason thus : — If the above doctrines did 
not emanate from Jesus Christ himself, and if they had not 
been taught by the apostles, then they must have been intro- 
duced after the apostolic age ; and if. so, it will then be in the 
power of the Unitarians to point out, first, who it was that 
ushered these dogmas iuto the world; secondly, in what age 
they were first forged and palmed upon mankind ; thirdly, in 
what country the innovation began ; by what Pontiff, or in 
what council they were first promulgated ; who they wer^ 
that opposed the daring innovatpr, and wh4^ they were that 
adhered to him : for ecclesiastical history bears witness, that 
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sot even the smallest innovation ever took placed in the 
church, but the said circumstances can be clearly pointed ouO 
If, then, the above doctrines had, at any period posterior to 
that of the apostles, been broached, it would be an easy task 
for the Unitarians to iix with precision on their origin, the name 
of their author, the place of his birth, the number of his adher- 
ents, and of those that impugned the impostor. But christians, 
without the least fear of contradiction, defy the Unitarians to 
show the least vestige of such an innovation, with regard to 
the said mysteries ; or to point out any of the* ctrcumstance^ 
just alluded to \ therefore, they maintain themselves with rea- 
son in the enjoyment of the full possession of the said dogmas^ 
against any invaders, who, after an eighteen hundred years' 
prescription, rise up, without any title or right whatever io 
hand, to dispute the sacred inheritance* 

Christians go further, and triumphantly assert, that, had the 
above dogmas not been revealed by the God of truth, and 
handed down by the very founders of Christianity, it would ne- 
ver have been in the power of any man, or of any number of 
men, to palm them, at any given posterior period, upon the 
whole christian world, and to cause them to be believed so con- 
gtantly, so uniformly, so universally. For, even, aside 
from the solemn promisjes of perpetual assistance, made by 
Christ to his church,* such is the nature of men, such their 
pride. and love of independence, such, in fine, their natural 
abhorrence of all kind of restraint, either mental or corporeal, 
that it would have been morally impossible for any impostor, 
or any number of impostors, tamely, and without an obstinate 

♦ " Thou art Peter, (the Rock,) and upon this rock will I build my church, 
ati4 the gates of hell shall not prevail against her.^-^Math . x.vi. 18. *' Behold I 
t am with you all days, even to the consummation of time.*'-^t. Mat. xviiL 
<* He that heareth yoi^, heareth me ; and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
me.)) — Luke x. 16. " The holy Ghost, the comforter, will teach you all truth, 
and lead you into all truth, and will abide with you for ever.^' — ^John xvi. l9. 
'* The church of God is the pillar and foundation of truth.'^ — 1st Tim. iii. t3; 
hftm all which scriptural evidences, it is clearer than noonday that the church 
<yf Christ can as little err, agCluist, the only begotten Son of God can be want- 
ing to hif sacred word. 
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resistance, to captivate the minds of th^ christian iroAA, ihtd 
tjjie firm belief of dogmas, of which, on the Unitarian suppo' 
sition, they had never heard before^ and which, by their unin< 
telligibility,' were so repugnant to the pride of human reasom 
An attempt of this nature would have thrown the christian 
world into combustion, and would have met with universal op^ 
position ; as was actually the case, when, as early as the third 
century, the Divinity of Christ was impugned by Arius^ and 
Original Sin, together with the Necessity of Grace, in the 
fourth century, by Pelagius ; when the whole christian world 
rose up with indignation against these profane novelties^ 
Let Unitarians show that the supposed posterior introduction 
of the said doctrines, excited any thing like disturbances of 
that nature ; but, there is not even a shadow of such troubled 
discoverable in the annals of the church ; therefore, the said 
doctrines, being traced up through an uninterrupted possession 
to the very Apostolic ages^ were not posteriorly introduced, bitt 
were received from the very mouth of JesUs Christ ; and, of 
course, they are divine. Indeed, the public will readily grants 
that, if lawful prescription has at all times, and is now consi* 
dered in all the courts of the world) as the best title to the pos« 
sessor, there Was never produced, in any human tribunal, a 
prescription as immemorial^ as universal, and as illustrious bA 
that, which christians produce against Unitarians^ in vindica* 
tion of their divine doctrines* 

LXIt. The Christians next exhibit their titles, (the scrip* 
tures,) which are so authentic, so indisputable, and in fine, so 
Venerable^ that their very adversaries, the Unitarians, are for** 
ced to admit them as incontrovertible* And the grand ques* 
tion here arises, how these titles are to be understood* The 
Unitarians maintain that these titles ought to be taken in theif 
sense; and that thus interpreted, they do not contain the 
doctrines for which christians contend* Christians, on the 
other hand, make it clearly appear, that they cannot, agree- 
ably to reason and good senile, be distorted to any meaning 
different from that in Which the whole christian trorld bat 
hitherto understood them. They prove their assertion^ 

No* III* 15 
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First. By the irrefragable ai^ument of prescription, after 
this manner : When, a few years ago, the Unitarians set up 
their new system, by which they deny the fundamental doc-t 
trines of Christianity, they found the whole christian world m 
the possession and uniform belief of the said doctrines. If, 
from our time, we gradually remount from age to age, till we 
arrive at the very establishment of the church, we find, in 
every age, exactly the same uniform belief ; therefore, we 
conclude that, that constant, that uniform, that universal be- 
lief was derived from the Apostles ; therefore, it contains the 
true and genuine meaning of the scriptures, respecting the 
said doctrines ; therefore, the doctrine of the Unitarians, a 
dectrine not yet as old as I myself am, and diametrically op- 
posite to that constant and uniform belief of all Christendom, 
cannot be conformable to the Scriptures. 

This reasoning is in perfect unison with the celebrated rule 
6f St. Augustine — a rule founded on the common sense of 
mankind : " That, which the whole church holds or practises, 
and which has not been instituted or introduced, either by 
some Pontiff or council, must be considered as descending 
from Apostolical tradition : "* which perfectly coincides with 
this other maxim of Vincent of Lerins,t " What has been bcr 
lieved in every place, in every age, and by all, is incontro- 
vertibly catholic doctrine.^^ And, indeed, reason dictates, 
that a doctrine which is common to all christian nations, which 
embraces all times and all countries, must have had a com- 
mon origin ; and that it cannot be traced, but to the founder? 
of Christianity itself, the Apostles of Jesus Christ. For, as 
this doctrine is coeval with the christian era, it cannot have 
had aQ author posterior to the Apostolic age; and, as it is uni- 
versal all over the christian world, it must have had an univer- 
sal source, viz* the preaching of the Apostles, all over the 

^ << (^uod univena tenet ecclesia, nee conciliis institutum, sed semper reten- 
tmn est, non nisi auctoritate Apostolica traditum rectiftime creditur.*' S|. Aug. 
de Bapt. «ont. donat. lib. 4, cap. ^. 

t '' Quod ubtque, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est, hoc est vere 
proprieque CathoticuiiK^^ St. Vincent. Lyrin. Commonit. 
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globe. Hence, it evidently follows, that the present uniform 
belief of all christians, touching Original Sin, the mysteries of 
the Trinity, of the Incarnation, of the Redemption of man- 
kind, comes down to us in a lineal descent from the Apostles^ 
and through them from Christ himself. This being a decisive 
point in the famous controversy, in which the church of God 
is engaged with our Unitarian friends, I beg leave to set this 
argument in a still clearer point of view. 
• Christ charged his Apostles with this solemn commission : 
^' Go ye into the whole world, teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." — Math, xxviii. They had been instructed by 
their divine Master in all the mysteries of the kingdom of bea; 
ven, the chiirch,^ and of the scriptures, whilst with him during 
his mortal life ; and, after his resurrection, he gave them a/uU 
knowledge of what they did not understand of his divine dis- 
courses ; for St. Luke informs us, '^ that he opened their 
understanding, that they might understand the scriptures"— 
St. Luke, xxiv. 45. On the other hand, the Apostles faithfully 
discharged the high trust committed to them : they, there- 
fore, instructed their hearers, that is to say, the christians of 
the first age of the church, in the true meaning which Christ 
our Lord had attached to his own words. They did so, es- 
pecially, with regard to the fundamental points of his gospel ; 
such as the mysteries of the Trinity, and the Divinity of 
Christ. The Apostles, therefore, clearly explained to their 
primitive converts, whether their divine Master understood 
by these words, '^ in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost," three distinct subsisting persons in 
God ; and whether, of course, they were to be worshipped as 
true God or not : whether Jesus Christ was no more than a 
mere creature, or whether he was true God and true man, 
and so on. Had the Apostles not done this, they would mani- 
festly have been deficient in the discharge of their divine com- 
mission ; they would have exposed their own and all future 

* '^ Because to you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, but to them it is not givett.^' Matt. siii. 7. 
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generations to the danger of going astray about the very ob- 
ject of their worship ; to the danger of a monstrous idolatry, 
in adoring three persons in God, instead of one; or a mere 
man, in Jesus Christ, instead of a God. The Apostles, of 
course, explained to the primitive christians the true meaning' 
of those passages ; which the christians of the present and 
past ages, have invariably understood to imply, the mysteries 
of the Trinity, of the Divinity of Christ, of Original Sin, 
&c. &c. ; and which otir Unitarian friends labour so hard to 
force into the service of their new system* Now, let me ask, 
how did the Apostles explain the passages under considera-* 
tion ? What meaning did they affix to the oracles of their di-. 
vine Master, and to their own writings ? No other, unques- 
tionably, than that which was delivered by the first generation 
of Christianity, to the succeeding ages ; and which, was thus 
uniformly and invariably handed down to the present time* 
Now, I ask again, what meaning of the scriptures, respecting 
the above doctrines, did the Apostolic age transmit to the siic- 
ceeding generations ? It can be no other than that, in which 
the christian world, at all times to this very day, has under* 
8tood the said scriptures; no other than that which imports 
the dogma of Original Sin, the mysteries of the Trinity, of 
the Divinity of Christ, &c. The inference, therefore, is ine- 
vitably : christians have the true meaning of the scriptures, ia 
this respect ; because they have the meaning given by the Apos* 
tleSf This sense of the scriptures, thus determined and deli* 
vered by the college of the Apostles to the church formed by 
them, is infallibly correct — is a revealed truth : hot only be- 
cause the Apostles, as all must grant, could not err in the rn« 
terpretation of the scriptures, but also because, whilst they 
were explaining and delivering the true sense of the sacred 
writings, the Lord confirmed their preaching by wonders and 
prodigies, and thus stamped upon it the seal of his divine ve^ 
racity and approbation. The doctrines, therefore, of the 
Trinity, Divinity of Christ, &c. uniformly believed and main* 
iained to this present day, by all Christendom, are divine doc<> 
trine§-*^octrine9 delivered by infallible interpreters, ap^ 
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eanctioneA as such by Heaven. Whence, it further foUowd, 
that, as two opposite doctrines or meanings cannot be both 
true, the Unitarian meaning or doctrine, diametrically oppo-* 
^ite to the meaning given by the Apostles, cannot be true, and 
that Unitarians explain the scriptures, in this regard, in a sense 
directly opposite to that in which the Apostles explained it. 
From the unanswerable force of this argument, christians hav^ 
a well-established right to reject the Unitarian explanation of 
the scriptures, even without examining or refuting it in detail, 
as an illegitimate and profane novelty, for this plain reason, 
that it contradicts the interpretation of the Apostles. And, 
indeed, may not the christians of our age, address our Unita* 
rian friends in the same dignified language, in which the true 
believers of the second century addressed the innovators of 
their time? — '*Who are you? when and whence did yoa 
come ? what are you, strangers, doing on my property ? by 
what right, Marcion, do you cut down my woods ? by yhat 
fight, Valentin, do you disturb my fountains ? by what privi^ 
lege do you remove my boundaries, Apelles ? The possession 
is mine — ^why do you sow here and pasture at your pleasure ? 
The possession is mine^^I am the old possessor, I am the first 
possessor, I have the sources^ uncorrupted, from the persons 
themselves from whom the estate was originally derived ; I 
am the heir of the Apostles ; according to the provisions of 
their will, according to their charge of its execution, accord- 
ing to the solemnity of their oatfi, I claim the right of my in- 
heritance.''* In a word, our Unitarian friends come ^hteen 
hundred years too late to teach us the true meaning of the 
scriptures ; this meaning has been given by the very founders 
of the ^hujch of God, and sanctipned by Heaven ; for of them 

* " Tertull. lib. prseser, cap, 37. ♦* Qui estis? qyando ^% unde venistis? 
quid in meo agitis non mei? Quo denique, MarcioQ, jure sylvam meam ccedis? 
qua licentia, Valentine, foutes meos transvertis? qua potestate, ApeUes, Hmi* 
tes meos commoves? Mea est possessio : quid hie c<steri ad volyntatem yes- 
Irani seminatis et pascitis ? Mea est possessio : olim possideo, prirr possideoy 
iiabeo oiigines firmas, ab ipsis auctoribus quorum fuit res. . Ego sum haeres 
Apostolorum. Sicut caverunt testamento suo, sicutfidei commiss^runt, sicut 
jlLdjur9,ye;ii?)t, ita tepeo." 
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we ready '^But they goiog forth, preached every i^^era; the 
Lord co-operating with them, and codfirming Uie word with 
signs that followed. — St. Marc, ult°. verse nlt^. 

The meaning given by the disciples of Christ to the scrip- 
ture passages relative to oqr controverted doctrine^, is in di- 
rect contradiction to the Unitarian doctrines* That this is 
actually the case, is a public, solemn, and interesting fact, a 
lact which is substantiated by the present universal belief of 
all Christian churches all over the globe, however divided 
they may be in other doctrinal points an^ong themselves ; 
next, by the concurrent testimony of all preceding ages down 
t0 Christ ; by the writings of the first apologists of Christian' 
i^y 9 ^7 the unanimous evidence of the primitive fathers of 
the church ; by the solemn decisions made in eighteen (Ecu* 
menic Synods, held for the space of eighteen centuries ; bj 
even the universal practice, ceremonies, and public worship 
of the church. A fact of this description is indisputably true^ 
or qlse there is no truth at all in the annals of history. An 
attempt, therefore, to overturn this fact by a bold tone of as- 
surance, by vague declamation, by metaphysical quibbles, by 
suppressing, transposing, or substituting one preposition or 
pronoun for another in the same text, contrary to all the edi« 
tions extant, by changing the adjective to the substantive, by 
altering the ptinctuation at pleasure, by cruelly torturing the 
text till it submit to speak whatever our Unitarian friends wish 
it to declare ; in fine, by unmercifully cutting off from the 
body of the scriptures, or rendering doubtful such passages aS 
are too hard a bone even for the free and independent inter- 
pretation of our opponents, such an attempt, I say^ is a des« 
perate measure, which sound criticism may smile at or scorn, 
but from which it has nothing to fear. 

LXIIL Secondly. Next Christians support their as- 
sertion by witnesses. But what witnesses ? Witnesses the 
most unexceptionable, the most respectable, and the most 
respected, in all ages, and in all countries ; witnesses of the 
highest moral probity, of known integrity, of unparalleled 
wisdom^ and moreover the best qualified to give evidence on 
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tke meaning of i\ie sacred scriptures : for who are those wit* 
nesses ? They are, in the first place, the first age of tht 
Churchy consisting chiefly of Christians who were saints, and, 
for the greater part, martyrs* These Christians received the 
sacred volumes, immediately from the very hands of the Apos« 
ties, together with the true and genuine meaning of them* 
They lived with them, conversed with them, Ustened to their 
preachings, in which they more diffusely explained, what 
they had consigned to their writings ; in short, they bad every 
opportunity afforded them to be informed by the Apostles of 
the true and genuine sense of the sacred scriptures. Thia 
first age, thua instructed and formed in the very school of the 
Apostles, faithfully delivered to the succeeding generation 
the faith of the above doctrines, once delivered to them, and 
so from age to agp down to this present day. 
. LXIV. Thirty. The second class qf witnesses produced 
by Christians in vindication of thqir contested doctrines, con-r 
sists of the most illustrious characters that ever adorned the 
church of God, 1 mean the Holy Fathers who either lived in 
or closely followed the s^e of the Apostles, down to the fourth 
. century, both in the Greek and Latin church. This long sucr 
cession of apostolical men, the greater part of whom sealed 
their faith with their blood, and all of whom have not less 
illustrated the church of God by the lustre of their sanctity, 
than by the admirable productions of their genius, all, with 
one voice, depose in favour of the Christian dogmas against 
the Unitarians. 

LXV. Fourthly and lastly. They have in their behalf the 
solemn judgments, and public decisions, which have been ren- 
dered in synods and councils, held at different times, and in 
various countries, and by which the Christian faith has beea 
solemnly confirmed. They add to this the perfect agreement 
of the present Greek church with the Latin church, with re- 
gard to the doctrines under consideration, which perfect con- 
cordance must assuredly be considered of decisive import- 
ance, when we reflect, that the Greek schismatical church, 
having been now divided upwards of eight or nine hundred 
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y^afs, Cdtinot be supposed to have borrowed her faitib ^rOttt 
theS rest of the Christian world, on whom she looks with a 
jealous eye, as her rivals. The Greeks, then, have received 
the above doctrines from their ancestors. 

LVI« But what do the Unitarians offer, in reply to all 
this ? Any thing like argument ? By no meanB ; for that i» 
impossible* Why, such answers as would be rejected with 
feelings of contempt, mingled with indignation, in any court 
of justice. They tacitly reply : We cannot, indeed^ deny, 
but the Christians have the immemorial possession of the 
above doctrines, in their favour, and that such Was the uni- 
form and constant belief of all Christendom, through all past 
ages, at least from the third century 5* but the whole Chris- 
tian world, and all past ages, were in error; we only are 
right ; we are wiser than the whole world, and all preceding 
generations ; we understand matters better, 'blthough but a 
few men,t although but the offspring of yesterday, although 

* If our Unitarian friends should happen to deny that such was the constant 
^nd uniform belief of all former ages, let them turn their attention to the irre- 
ftistible arguments, by which this public and solemii fadt is substantiated, iit 
this and the following numbers. But from a slight acquaintance with th0 
Unitarian writings every one may satisfy himselfj that our opponents, in gene« 
ral, are very little concerned about the belief of past ages, and that all they 
oppose to the weight of authority, is that they are not to be ruled by the creeds 
of others, but by their own reason^ The answer, therefore, which we bave^ 
placed here in the mouth of our opponents, is correct, and in perfect coiiformity 
with their general principles and professions^ 

t Although Unitarians in general do not seem to pay much regard to number 
and authority, still, from the anxiety which they manifest in their writings, of 
exaggerating the number of their followers, it is clearly perceivable that they 
would considei it no small recommendation for their system, to count a great' 
number of votaries. Hence the frequent mention made of their Congregations^ 
Bible Societies, Colleges, and other public institutions. But notwithstanding 
all this, they will not, I trust, consider me disrespectful or incorrect, when I 
maintain, that, in every respect, they are still but few : few, if contrasted with 
the whole Christian world ; few, if compared even with other religious Societies 
severally taken: few, if viewed in regard to the number of those that seem to 
profess their principles ; for as there exists so close an alliafice between the 
process of the Unitarians and the Deists in the investigation of religion, and as 
unrestrained reason, their only guide, leads them nearly to the same result or 
creed, which consists in admitting but one single dogma, which is even knowft 



&t a distatttie of eighteen hundred years, 1^^ undef stehd Ui&t- 
ters better than those primitive Christians Who liv^d so tieaf 

hf the light jof tea^n alone^ viz. the unity and supremacy of 6n4i My dod, H 
iirii} not be easy, even for the Unitarians themselves, to discern with accuracjr 
to what class numbers of those belong that frequent their assemblies^ whether 
io that of the Unitarians, or to that of the Deists. True It is, that the Unitarian 
Jsrofesses to revere revelation, and to receive the sacred Scriptures, and thK 
Deist does not : but allow once the Deists, as the Unitarians do, to reason awajr 
<U the mysteries of revelation^ and they will, believe me, make very little difA 
ficulty to believe all the rest, and even to show some respect for the mpral pre« 
cepts of the Gospel, a circumstance which we read to h|ive been observed by 
the Pagans ihemselvesi Indeed, when we hear Unitarian preachers break eul 
in loud censure upon the courts of justice for their endeavouring to stop the 
tirculation of Deistical works ; when we are told '* to listen to the Deist^s ar- 
guments, when he argues against the holiest doctrines of faith, and ^f they hi 
validy to allow their forte ;'' when, in fine, tre see sermons eulogiie^^ In wbicli 
Sentiments like these are boldly expressed, we can scarce refrain from suspect^ 
ing that there exists a more than ordinary friendship between the Unitarians 
and the Deists. See a Sermon preached at the Unitarian Chapel^ on the DtUie's 
of Christians towards Deistif by Wi T.FoXf in <fte Christian Dis^ipte^ Sdnunf' 
bCTy vol 3, p€^e 203* 

But suppose the number of Unitarians as large, or eVen much gretttet, thai} 
they would fain make it appear^ would this be a test of the truth of their sys* 
tern? If soj then Deism will have strong claims to truths for it is a fact^ that itt 
ibis pretended age of reason, the number of Infidels far exceeds that of our 
Unitarian friends. Number, indeed, is a test of truth, when that number is 
composed of enlightened and sanctified characters, when the doctrines profess-r 
Bd are as humiliating to the pride of reason as they are repugnant to all th^ 
darling inclinations of man, and when the professors of those doctrines are at 
aU times ready to seal th^m with their blood. Such was the mtthitUda of th# 
fiiithful, whOj during the three first ages of the churchy bled and died for thtf 
Christian law, a law incomprehensible in its mysteries, and most severe upotl 
0e8h and bldod in its morality. But when a religion is held out which pro- 
. claims the reason of man to be independent, which tells man that he has ait 
inalienable right to think and to act for himself as he pleases, and which at 
once frees him from all restraint, from painful duties^ from humiliating ezer* 
cises, and leaves him complete master of his £aith| both as io the theory and 
practice ; such a religion is too congenial to all the passions and feelings of 
corrupt nature, not to be cordiaAy received by numbers^ who will naturally pre* 
Her a plain and eas;^ road to heilven, to a strait and rugged one. Such, we all 
know, was the baneful effect of Mahometanism, a reHgion of flesh and hlood:^ 
tipon the effeminate inhabitants of the East, dumber, io Such cases^ provet 
nothing in favour of the system, but only becomes an additional proof of frf^ 
^pravity of human nature. 

No. IIL xa 
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the aj^stolie age* They were all wrong ; for us oalj it ir^s 
reserved to discover the truth : our single individual re asoii 
sees better than the general and collective reason of all former 
ages* As to the Fathers of the Church, both Greek and La-f 
tin, whose testimonies you cite against us, we reject them all 
in a lump, as " men subject to error and prejudice." Let 
the world revere them, as it always did, for their sanctified 
character, let it extol and admire their genius : those great 
men were involved in darkness with the rest of the world* 
We are the only true illuminati ; and our authority we con* 
ceive to be greater than that of the whole Christian world 
through eighteen centuries ! ! ! All this is, and must be, at 
least virtually^ implied, in the answers which they return to 
the ainpments which fall upon them with the overwhelniing 
weight «f the whole Christian world, and all past generations* 
Surely I need not advert any further to the inconsistency of 
such a reply^ on which, I am confident, every reader has al- 
ready passed his judgment. 

LXVIL However, before I dismiss this matter, I cannot 
refrain from making a supposition, which will make my reader 
touch, as it were^ with his hand, the folly of the Unitarian 
pretensions. Suppose, therefore, that, at some very remote 
period, say eighteen hundred years hence, a handful of men 
should rise all on a sudden in these United States, and gravely 
tell the American nation : Hitherto you have been totally 
mistaken in the true meaning of the American Constitution ; 
all past generations understood nothing at all of it ; it must 
be taken in a sense quite opposite to that, in which our fore- 
fathers hitherto took it. Pray, in what light would the then 
existing Amejrican generation look upon this new and strange 
kind of political demagogues ? How would they treat this un- 
heard of parodox ? Why, their plain good sense would make 
them reply with one voice : What ! gentlemen, you mean as- 
suredly to insult both our reason and our feelings. No one 
hitherto undei^tood the American Constitution ! No, not the 
very generation which was coeval with the very first estab- 
lishment of our Federal Government, nor the Americans that 
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lived and conversed with the very fjramers of the Constitution, 
nor ail the national councils which were annually held for 
these eighteen centuries past, and who, in their deliberations, 
in their debates, and in the exercise of their legislative power, 
were eternally guided by the Constitution as by their polar 
star ; nor all the tribunals of judicature throughout the Union, 
whose solemn decisions were constantly based on the Consti- 
tution ; nor all the learned men that have preserved in their 
works the precise and determinate meaning of it given by the 
very framers of it ; nor, in fine, all the American States, which 
have constantly understood them exactly as we do at this 
very day ! ! No ; no man, to this present age, understood 
them rightly ; the American Constitution signifies the reverse 
of what was hitherto believed : we, after the lapse of eighteen 
hundred yiears, come to inform you, that we are the first, and 
theoniy men, that have unravelled its true meaning, the mean- 
ing intended by those who framed it ! ! What would be the 
surprise of any future generation if such language were to be 
held out to them ? and what then ought to be our feelings, 
when we behold a small number of men, in the eighteen hun- 
dredth year after the Christian sera, gravely tell the world, 
that hitherto they did not understand the Scriptures relative 
to the dogmas in question, and that they are the first and only 
ones, that have discovered their right sense ? Never were 
there two cases more parallel than that which I have just now 
supposed, and that of the Unitarians against Christians at large. 
The mode of reasoning and proceeding is identically the same 
on both sides ; whether equally absurd or equally correct, let 
the reader determine. 

Nothing could have induced the author of these sheets to 
give a more than ordinary length to the above digression, but 
its great importance towards the complete vindication, not 
only of the dogma of original guilt, but also of the Trinity, 
Divinity of Christ, and all other doctrines which are at issue 
between Christians and Unitarians* For once for all, let it 
be Remembered, that the same ancient possession and pre- 
jicriptioo of eighteen hundred years^ the same divine and au^* 
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thentie titles, the Sisriptures, the same mass of evidence, i^^ 
3ame solemn judgments and universal practices of the chur€l]{, 
wMch we have produced in support of original sin, are equally 
applicable to eveiy other doctrine which Christiana con« 
tend for. Had we nothing else to offer in vindication of th# 
ancient faifli against modern philosophy, this argument alone 
>would be sufficient to decide the question ; for we are confix 
dent, that there is no court of justice in the world, in which % 
£ause, supported with such irresistible arguments as the abov^ 
are, would not cariy off the palm of victory^ 

SECTION VI. 

s * 

» ■ - 

SSCOlfD OBJECTION FROM REASON* 

JLXVIlIjr Can man sin before he exist ? Could the infant^ thai: 
tV bom six thousand yeats after Adam^ consent or dissent ta 
his prevarication ? How could a just Ood impute a sin to 
tho^e i»hQ had no share in it ? 

ANSW£B,< 

1. To these, and other like difficidties, I shall here pre* 
mise a general answer, which is this : It is a maxim received 
by ail tFue. philosophers and divines, and grounded on tho 
very es8en£e of things, that when a fact or proposition is de* 
0ion8tratively proved to be self-evident, it cannot possibly ba 
£ailae ; from that moineiit, whatever difficulties may be alleged 
ftgainst the said fact or proposition^ and how unanswerable 
«oeyer tl)ey may seem, the said fact or proposition ought to 
be considered as most certain and incontrovertible^ and tha 
i>bjej0tions urged against it as empty sophisms, void of weight 
and conclusiveness. Thus, as the existence of God, the im- 
inortality of ihe fioul, rest upon intrinsic. and most ^evident 
demonstrations, Hiie few objections of some Ubertines against 
them, although you were gratuitously to suppose ^ thejn irre* 
IVagable, can, in no ways, affect the absolute certitude of tbosia 
fundamental truths. This maxim is founded on this. first 
priUwjple of all ^iex^e% i fks sctme things comidtre4 in fh$ 



If am0 point ofview^ cannot at once be and not ie, cannot, he ln<e 
Xfnd fals^ at the same time. As, therefore, original gui)(is 
proved beyopd the possibility of a doubt, (as are likewise tbe 
other Christian doctrines,) the objections advanced ftgi^inst. it 
j^annot be of any wei^t whatever. 

Bat lest this general observation should induce our oppor 
aents to conclude that their arguments are unanswerablei we 
ahall immediately proceed to their examinatiou. 

First, we are asked: Can a man sin before he exists? 
Could an infant, that is bpi;n six thousand years after Adam,, 
possibly consent to, or dissent from^ his prevarication ? 

LXIX^ Answer. These, and the like objections, copied 
from the anti*christian sophisters, and founded on a pitiful 
equivocation on the word sin, confound, actual and original 
^in with each other ; and setting out with these confused no* 
tions, \he disputes against religion are ii^termiuable^ 

^^ Can a man ^in before be exists V^ No, assuredly he cannot 
sin actuallj/j by his own actual and phymal mU^ before he 
actually and physically exists. But it is not thus man sinned 
in Adam : Adam alone personally committed original sin, by 
his own free physical will ; or rather, what we call original 
ain, was in Adam an actmil and personal sin, but not so in his 
posterity^ who are not guilty of the sin of Adam, but in as far 
as they are the unhappy children of a guilty parent, in when) 
they were all morally contained, as in the moral head, the 
parent and representative of all mankind. Adam was ap- 
pointed by the Almighty, head and representative of all men, 
with regard to the observance of the commandment which he 
imposed on hinn Adam, as such, prevaricates, by his own 
personal freewill, in consequence of which he is disgraced 
for his own personal guilt, and with him, all his descendants, 
not for their own actual guilt) but because they are the child- 
ten of a rebellious parent, in whose fall and disgrace, as be- 
ing in amoral sense, one person with him, they areinvolved. 
7hus original sin, in the first man, is a true, personal, actual 
guilt, but as far as original sin relates to the unhappy children 
pf Adam, i^ is by no m^.an^ a personal and actual sin, but ra- 
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ther a moral and habitual guilt, transmitted bjr their first pa* 
rent, their moral head ; it is an original sin, because physt-' 
callj committed by Adam, the retj origin and principal of the 
iiuman race, and contracted by bis descendants in deriving* 
their origin from him ; it is the sin of human nature, because 
committed by the will of him who was its parent and its prin- 
cipal. As actual sin renders the whole man a sinner, so the 
sin of Adam rendered all human nature sinfulj in every one 
that belongs to it, insomuch that God, having established 
Adam the principal'of the human race, and entrusted him, as 
such, witti every thing for his own person and his posterity, 
by his prevarication the whole human race became in hira^ as 
it were, one culprit, after nearly the same manner as the de- 
cay of the root suffices to blast the whole pknt* This sin, 
considered in the descendants of Adani, chiefly consists iii 
.the privation of the sanctifying grace, and, (in case this be hot 
restored by baptism received either in fact or in desire,) in 
the exclusion from eternal life. It is thus original sin, wheii 
considered as existing in the children of Adam, is explained 
by the fathers of the churchy and the most able theologians: 
" A newly bom child, (says St. Cyprian,) has sinned no other- 
wise, except that being bom according to Adam, after the 
flesh, it has contracted the contagion of ancient death in its 
first birth.''* 

LXX. Ohjeetion. But how can God, consistently with his 
justice^ punish the children for the guilt of the parents, which 
they did not physically, but only morally, commit ? 

Answer.' Nearly after the same manner, we see the same 
done every day among men, without any one censuring such 
a procedure. Does not human justice itself punish the 
children 'for the crimes of their parents ? and are there not 
laws in almost every government, which degrade from the 
state of nobility, not only the criminal, but also all his pos- 
terity ? These laws do not appear to men unjust. Or, would 

t << Infans recens natus nihil peccaYit| nisi quod.secuudttia Adam carnaUtei 
natusy contagionem mortis antique prima nativitate contiaxlt.^* St. C^prianuti 
EpisC. 59 ad Fidum. « 
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you deftih it unjust in a sovereign to att after this or sucb Kke 
msfinner, with one of his subjects i ^^ If you foe loyal and faith* 
fill to Bde, and take my interest to heart, I shall raise you lo 
the first degree of nobility, make you my prime minister, and 
bestow oa you an extraordinary pension ; my iavours shall 
not die wi& you, but pass to your descendants from genera- 
tion to generation* But, on the contrary, if, instead of being 
kxyal to me^ you turn out a traitor, or rebel against me, then 
pot only you'in person, but all your posterity, shall be for ever 
deprived of the above advantages." Now this- is, after our 
manner of considering things, nearly the way in which Grod 
proceeded with Adam, our head aiid representative, and who, 
of course, in this respect, was morally all men : ^^ If thou obey 
my voice, (such we conceive was the covenant which God 
madewithAdam,) and abstain from the forbidden fruit, then not 
only thou shalt remain in the possession of sanctifying grace, 
of immortality, and be free from rebellious concupiscence, 
and the other miseries of life, but thou shalt transmit the 
same exalted privileges and munificent gifts to thy whole 
]U)8terity : but if thou prevaricate, not only thou, but thy 
whole posterity, shall be stript of the same glorious ^i^ow* 
ments : for I have established thee their head and represent- 
ative, and placed, as it were, their future fate in thy hands." 
Now, I ask, is there any thing blameable in this conduct? 

LXXI. There is, replies the Unitarian, for how could 
God make my fate depend on the free will of another ? 

He cQuld do it, nearly after the same manner as the sove- 
reign, in the above example, causes the fate of the children to 
depend on the loyalty of their parents ; and after the same 
manner as the law considers the will of the guardian, as the 
moral will of his pupil, insomuch that whatever the guardian 
does in his capacity of guardian, is deemed to be done by the 

pupil himself* 

LXXIL But how does ii comport with the justice of God, 
to strip, in punishment for the guilt of the sinful parent, all 
his children, who had but a moral share in it, of sanctifying 
grace, of immortality, and, unless reborn in Christ, of cternarl 
life ? 
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*tbk agrees as perfectly with the justice of God, sis it a'^re^i 
with 'the mortal sovereign abovementioned, to deprire th^ 
ohtldreit of a rebellious subject of those gratuitous favours^ 
which hehaddfisignecl for them, had he continued faithful and 
loyal to Mm. And why is there not even a shadow of injus- 
tice in this ? The reason of it is obrioUs : because justice ia 
then only violated, when yoa withhold from another that 
which is strictly due to him^ and to which he has a strict claims 
Now does the sovereign under consideration, by depriving 
the disloyal sifbject and his chUdren of the promised favours^ 
strip them of any thing that was strictly due to them, &nd ta 
which they had an unaUetiable previous fight? Sy rie means t 
.for it is manifest, that the said sovereign was in no wise bound 
to promise or bestow such extraordinary gifts upon his suli^ect 
and his posterity, that he tnight have refused them, lirithout 
the smallest violation of justice, even if his subject had al'i 
ways given him the strongest marks of his loyalty, because 
those favours are mere gratuitous gifts, they are privileges^ 
and the free effects of royal benevolence, to which no one 
can ky a strict claim, with how much more reason then can 
he refuse tiiem when the subject rebels against him ? This 
example in some measure explains the case before us : for 1 
ask, does God, by depriving men, in punishment of the crim^ 
of their first parent, of sanctifying grace, of the state of im- 
Qiortahty, and the other appendages of original integrity, de- 
prive them of afty thing that is, strictly due to them? No, the 
^ exalted prerogatit^es of original justice were so many gratu- 
itous gifts and extraordinary privileges, which God no wise 
owed tnen, and which He might have refused, even if man 
had never sinned : so little were they due to him, so little was 
their requisition proportioned to the natural exigency of his 
nature. If God^ then, without deviating from the dictates of 
his justice, might have refused these gifts to man when inno- 
cent, how much more so, to man i^hen guilty ? But that the 
prerogatives of the state of original innocence, were mere 
gratuitous gifts of the infinite liberality of the Creator, is the 
constant doctrine of all Christian philosophers and divineri 
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who unhesitatingly maintain that God might hare Ci^i^ 
man, without elevating him to a supernatural state, and o( 
course, without adorning him with-sanctifying grace and other 
Bupernatural gifts ; that moreover he might have created man 
mortal, and su.bject to the evils of this world 2 for. man haa 
nothing in his nature that can strictly entitle him to a 8uper«>, 
natural destination, or to an exemption from those miseries 
which are the connatural appendages of his natures 

LXXIIL Granting, continues the Unitarian, that there id 
nothing in this mystery incompatible with the justice of God^ 
still does not reason discover in it something irreconcilably 
with his bounty : how could a God, infinitely good, annex th6 
destiny of all mankind to the free will of their first parent, 
when he foresaw that he would fall ? 

In order to vindicate the equity and the bountiful views of 
Divine Providence upon mankind, suppose, for a moment, all 
men had been actually present, when God was about to placo 
their destiny in the hands of Adam, by appointing him to re« 
present all mankind on this occasion, so that his will should be 
deemed, in a moral ^ense, the will of all men, and his fate 
morally the fate of all men« Now I ask, would we not all, 
had we been then in actual /cs^istence, have hailed such a de- 
sign as most desirable and advantageous to us, and as most 
worthy of the. infinite goodness of our Creator ? Would we 
not, in case God had left the matter to our own free option^ 
have accepted the proposed condition with feelings of the 
liveliest gratitude and admirsrtion ? For when we take it into 
consideration on the one side, how richly Adam was endowed 
by the liberal hand of God with the most extraordinary gifts 
both of nature and grace, and on the other the easy condition 
which God exacted, vrz« his obedience to one siagkt precept, 
and that a most easy one, there was not a shadow of proba* 
bihty, that Adam, on such a solemn occasion, on which he well 
knew the infinite importance of what was at stake, should not 
keep so easy a commandment. Thus, instead of blasphem- 
ing his infinite goodness, we have reason to admire the excess 
of his paternal love towards mankind, in annexing to so de-* 

No. m. 1? 
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ftrable a coodflioB the transmiesion of original jastice ; ib€ 
more so, as the prerogatives of original integrity were by 
no me^ns ^ue to men, an<l that he might in justice have re» 
fiised them, even if Adam had not prevaricated. 

LXXIV. Men, indeed, replies the Unitarian, if actually 
existing then, would have had reason gladly to accept such a 
proposal on the part of God, because every thing would have 
led them to believe, that Adam would undoubtedly keep 96 
easy a precept, and thus merit for them original justice ; but 
how could God propose it, He who infallibly knew that AdaiA 
would not ke6p it, and thus render himself, with his posterity, 
unhappy ? 

God could propose tiiis condition, although he h^d an infai* 
lible foreknowledge that Adam would not fulfil it, for the very 
same reasons for which he grants liberty or free will to men, 
although he foresees that men will abuse it. Does free will, 
(ittts bestowed upon them with tl^e certain foresight of the 
future abuse thereof, cease to be a gift of God, does it cease 
to be a true benefit ? If does not, and the reason of it is this : 
because God, notwithstanding the future abuse of the free will 
of men, bestows free will upon them, not to the end, that they 
should make an ill use of it, hot with a most sincere desire, that 
they should make use of it for the advancement of his glory 
and their own ssdvation. God, indeed, has it in his power to 
prevent the abuse of free will, and, of course, sin, by de- 
{^rivmg man of his liberty^but as on that supposition man would 
not be able to give any degree bf glory to God, or to acquire 
any merit for himself^ he deems it more consonant to his infi- 
nite wisdom and justice, (as St. Augustine observes,) not to 
prevent evils, than not to draw greater good from them. — 
Therefore, when he permits sin to be' committed, it is always 
with a view of drawing greater good from it, viz. a greater 
manifestation of his infinite perfections, a thing which none 
but an infinite power and wisdom are able to do. What has 
been said here on sin at large, is perfectly applicable to on* 
ginal sin in particidar. The prescience which God had of 
the fall of Adam, dbes by no means lessen the infinite kindness 
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ajf.Gopi towards n^eo^ in proposttig so easy a can4itioa to ctterit 
£(^118 such extraordinary and grataitouft favours ; because when 
God attached the fate of men to the accomplishment of ao 
easy a condition^ it was with a most serious and siticere in* 
tention, that Adam should keep the commandment, and tiius 
bi4ng on his posterity the same supernatural gifts, with which 
the liberal hand of God had so copiously and so gratuitously 
adorned him. 

LXXV« Bat mmSA not he have shown greater kindness 
to men, if he had hindered the downfall of A4am, and, of 
course, that train of evils, which, in consequimceof it, rushed 
in upon his race ? 

It might appear so to men, who are in the habit of oonsider- 
ing the fall of Adam in itself, and insulated from the admirable 
4esign8 which God, in the secret counsels of his infinite wisdom 
and goodness, had conceived for the restoration of &Iien man; 
but the Christian philosopher, who knows it to be a bad me- 
thod of judging of the merit and beauty of a painting, to con* 
aider each part in itself, and as unconnected with the other 
parts or with the whole ; the Christian philosopher views the 
memorabiie event of the fall of Adam, nott insulated, but con- 
nected with the whole order and plan of the bounteous dis- 
pensations of Heaven, and thus embracing at once the tout 
eneemble of the admirable counsels of the Most High on fallen 
man, his r n^nd is enlarged, astonished, enraptured, at the 
wonderful inventions of the eternal love of God towards man, 
he is lost in admiration, at the most perfect symmetry, har- 
mony, and beauty, which reign through all the works of God 
and through all the plans of his all- wise and bountiful provi- 
dence ; in fine, thus contemplating the dispensations of Hea- 
ven in their totality and connection, he discovers at every 
step the strongest liii^otives to admire the mercy of his God, in 
the very permission of that original fall, which has been here- 
tofore the object of anti-christian sarcasm, and is now made 
an object of censure by the Unitarian. 

Yes^ I am bold to assert, that there is scarce a mystery in 
the Christian code, in which all the perfections of the Al- 
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mighty, and especially his infinite mercy and goodness, are 
displayed with more lustre than in the very permission of ori- 
ginal sin. For why, and with what views, did God permit it? 
With views most worthy of his infinite wisdom and miercy ; 
with a design of drawing from that sin infinitely more good, 
and of raising fallen man to a state of glory and bliss incom<* 
parably higher than that which he would have enjoyed in the 
coiidition of his original justice. No sooner was the preva- 
rication committed, than God made known his gracious de- 
signs to fallen man by this memorable and solemn promise of 
a future Redeemer, " I will put enmities between thee and 
the woman, and thy seed and her seed : she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.'"^ Thus God 
graciously designed from the beginning of the world, to send 
a Redeemer, " in the plenitude of time," for the redemption 
of mankind. But what species of redemption ? a redemp- 
tion which has astonished heaven and earth, and which will 
fill men and angels with rapturous admiration, for all eter- 
nity ; a redemption the most glorious to God, the most plen- 
tiful, Hie most honourable, and the most advantageous to 
guiky man. For this gracious promise, after the lapse of four 
thousand years, was accomplished by the ineffable mystery 
of the incarnation, in which the eternal word, the only begot- 
ten Son of God, the second person of the adorable Trinity, 
was made flesh, and uniting to his divine nature, the very na- 
ture of fallen man in the unity of his divine person, was true 
God and true man, and as such paid to the divine justice, by 
the death of the cross, that rigorous and condign satisfaction 
and atonement for/sin, which guilty man of himself was un- 
able to pay. From that moment heaven is reconciled with the 
earth, hitherto accursed,! mercy and justice meet in the kiss 

* ^ Inimicitlas ponam inter te et mulierem, et setoen tuum et semen illius : 
)psa conteret caput tuum, et tu infiidiaberis calcaneo ejus.'' The Hebrew, 
ipsum, the seed, or as others read, ipse, the son of the woman, have exactly 
the sam6 meaning. 

-^^^And through him to reconcile all things unto himself, making peace through 
the blood of his cross, both as to the things thfit are on earth, and tbft thin^ 
that are in Heaven. Colpss. i. %5, 
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of pe^aice,^ the gates of heav^en are expanded to all men: 
from- that moment all the attributes of God blaze forth with 
an unparalleled splendour ; his infinite mercy, in not aban- 
doning sinful and'Ungrateful man in his forlorn condition, but 
iii rescuing him from all his miseries, and in restoring him to 
his former rights,! bis awful justice, in receiving by the 
bloody sacrifice of the cross, an infinite satisfaction, a satis^ 
laction strictly commensurate to the injury offered to Go4 by 
sin ; his infinite love towards men, '^ in so loving Hie world as 
to give his only-begotten Son, that every one that believeth 
in him, may not perish, but may have life everlasting;^' his 
infinite liberality, wisdom, and power, in contriving for the 
restoration of mankind, so ineffable a mystery as that of the 
incarnation,! in consequence of which one .and the same per- 
s<m is capable of suffering as man, and of giving infinite digni- 
ty to his Bufferings as God, and likewise in inventiig such a 
mode of redemption, as should be at once the mo&t painful 
and ignominious to the Redeemer, and the most lenient and 
most glorious to guilty and ungrateful men. From this mo- 
ment God is honoured and adored after such a manner as 
would never have taken place in the state of original justice ; 
for he is honoured and adored by a God-man ; he receives 
infinite adorations in him that adores bim as man, and who 
gives infinite dignity to his adorations as God. From this 
moment the nature of man is exalted to the very throne of 
the divinity, in the person of the incarnate word, and man 
being incorporated and united with the word made flesh, as a 



^ '< Mercy and truth have met each other; justice and peace have kissed.^^ 
PsalmS) Ixxxiv. 11« 

t '^ He has received Israel his servant, being mindful of his metej,^\ St. 
Luke, i. 54. *' But God, who is rich in mercy, through his exceeding charity 
with which he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, has quickened us 
xogeither in Christ, (by whoise grace you are saved 0^' £phe8. i. 4, 5. 

:|: ^' But when the goodness and kindness of our Saviour God appeared, not 
by the. works of justice which we have done, but according to his mercy he 
4i#red us, , by the laverof rogeneration, and the renovation of the Holy Ghost/' 
Titvs, ijii* 5, ** He has showed might in his arm.*' St. Luke, i. 51. 
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member with the head,* and as the branch with the vine,t 
contracts an infinite dignity from that intimate aUianc^, SLi^d 
is made capable of honoupng God as much as his infinite per- 
fection deserves ; his actions, even the most indifferent, when 
peribnned in union with Christ his head, are actions of infi- 
nite merit, and are entitled to a degree of glory and bliss, to 
which man in the state of innocence could nev^r have been 
entitled, because they are not so much tho actiops of men, as 
the moral actions of Christ, their mystical head, being per> 
formed through the influence of his grace and of his spirit | 
being offered to God by him, and finally through him ac- 
cepted4 Now all this would not hav€^taken place in th« 
state of original justice ; God would have been far from ob- 
tainingthe same degree of glory, and man from being eleva- 
ted to the same degree of honour and of bliss* Have we not, 
therefore^ great reason, with heart-felt gratitude io acknow<* 
ledge '^and adore the depths of the infinite wisdom and know- 
ledge of God in permitting a sin, which was to be the ocTca* 
sion of such immense benefit to mankind ? At the. sight of the 
admirable counsels of God for the redemption of mankind^ 
the church cannot contain her inflamed sentiments, but giving 
way to the rapture of her transports, she breaks forth in the 
following sublime strain : ^' O wonderful condescension of thy 
mercy towards us ! O inestinoable love of charity ! thou hast 
delivered up thy Son to redeem the servant ! O, truly neces- 
sary sin of Adam, which was cancelled by the death of 
Christ! O, happy guilt, which was to have such and so great 
a Redeemer !"§ 

I. 

* ''And be is the head of the body, the Church, who is the beginning, the 
firstborn from the dead, that in all things he may hold the primacy.^' Coloss. 
i« 18. 

> f I am the vine; yoti the branches: be that abideth in me, and I in hiin, 
the same beareth much fruit.^' John, xt. 5. 

} " By whom (Christ) he hath given us very great and precious promises ; 
that by these you may be made partakers of the divine nature.^ 8 Cor. i. 4. 

§. '<0 mira circa nos tue pietatis dignatio I O laestimabiKs dUeetio diKita- 
tis I ut servum redimeres, filium tradidisti. O certe necessanura Adtt pee«ak 
tum, quod Christi morte deletum est I O felix culpa, qusB talem ac taotuii WfittAt 
habere Redemptorem !'* InBened. cerei Paseb. Sabb»^» 
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Objection* But Ifae lM«Bwiaii bas n^t y^ d^ne : '' This 
doctrine, (sajs he,} makes God die aothor of tkk^ and tbe 
punisher of crimes in mea, irfaich be lias i^endered it impM- . 
«iUe ttef i^euld not commit.^'* 

Ll[!3tVI« Answer. By confoanding ideas, tiie Uiiilariat» 
MdeavMOftolteeirdiist in the eyes of their lesderB, No, 
God k aot flieraBftor of ocigtoal sin, whether we consider it 
in Adm «sr first parent, or in his posterity. And first, God 
18 not the mttHkar of original sin, as far as it relates to Adam 
Ittmsetf, fia as snch it is manifest, that it had no other cahise 
than the /We will of Adam, who, contrary to the positive 
prohibition of God, committed it by his own free choice and 
determination* Nor is God the anthor of original sin, as far 
^ that sin exists in and affscts ihe posterity of Adam. For 
#liat is original sin, when considered in the posterity of Adam ? 
It is assuredly not their ttcfual sin, i. e. not a sin'conAitted by 
^ir oan physical free choice^ bat by the physical will of 
Adam, winch was morally their own, and which chiefly con- 
sists in the priTation of sanctifying grace, and in theexclusion 
from fte kingdom of heaven, if this grace be not restored. 
Now this privation of Sanctifying grace, for tfie very reason 
that it is a privation or negation^ does not require a certain^ 
determinate, efficient, and positive cause ; it is sufficient, that 
God, in consequence of the sin of Adam, cease to preserve the 
supernatural habit of sabctifying grace in man ; and this is all 
God does in regard to original sin in the children of Adam ; 
be, therefore, can with as little reason be said to be the author 
of that sin, as of all other sins, merely because he permits them. 

LXXVII. Objection. But is it not cruel in the extreme, 
to doom poor innocent children, who happen to die without 
baptism, to eternal torments, and that for a fault, which they 
could not help committing ? - * 

Answer. And who damns these children to everlasting tor- 
ments ? Christians, indeed, hold it as an undoubted doctrine, 
f^ that unless those children be reborn of water and the holy 
Ghost, and thus recover the sanctifying grace, which in the 

* Unitarian Miscellany, No. 1, toI. 1, page 19. 
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present order of things is a neans absolutely necessary to en-^ 
ter the kingdom of heaven^ they cannot enter it, and thu* 
. suffer what is called the pain of loss, which consists in the 
exclusion from the beatific vision of God, which being an ex- 
traordinary favour, altogether undue to man, God plight have 
refused him, even if he had never sinned. As to sensible 
and corporeal pains, which God has designed for the punish* 
ment of actual sins, of sins committed by the ill use of our 
senses, it is the general opinion of the best divines, and the 
common persuasion of all Christians, that they do not suffer 
them. 

This dissertation being already too prolix, it is time to close 
our observations. . The Christian philosopher discovers ia 
this mystery of original guilt, and in the bountiful designs of 
the Most High, which are connected with it, the reason of all 
the evils^of his condition, an astonishing display of the divine 
goodness, and the elucidation of most of his doubts. This 
jnystery ' cheers his drooping spirits by the most sublime 
hopes, inflames his gratitude towards God, and confidence in 
him, and presents man with such an order of things, and such a 
concatenation of events, since the beginning of the world, 
down to this present day, as raises him above himself, as sa* 
tisfies his reason and all his desires, at the same time that he 
knows it to.be superior to all the lights of reason, and to all 
the researches of the philosopher. Why do you, Unitarian, 
separate these great truths ? Why do you erase from the his- 
tory of religion, that which constitutes its chief beauty and 
comfort ? that mystery, which is the clue to all others, with- 
out which, as Paschal remarks, religion becomes an inexplica- 
ble enigma, and man a more inconceivable mystery to himself 
than this mystery is to him'?* Original sin is a folly in the eye 
of the profane sophister, but this folly is wiser than all the 
wisdom of men : ^' That which appeareth foolish of God, is 
wiser than men.'' 1 Cor. i. 25. 

* Pensees de Paschal. '*'Qaod stultom est Dei, sapbntius est hominibus.** 
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Dissertation on the adorable Mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 

** Euntes ergodpcete omnes gentes, Baptizantes eos in Domlne Pa- 
tris, et Filii, et Spiritus Saocti." Matt. 28, v. 19. 

" Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations. Baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost/* 



SECTION I. 

LXXVIII. With a view of proceeding with order and perspi* 
cnity on a Mystery, which, of all others, is the most ahstruse, 
and the most 'impervious to all created understandings, we shall 
follow the same method which we pursued in the precediiig 
dissertation on Original Sin, and hring the whole matter un- 
der several distinct heads. The subject divides it3elf natural- 
ly into the following chapters : 

CHAPTER I. 

In this chapter we shall give a brief account of the erron, 
which have been broached, during the lapse of these eighteeo 
hundred years, against the Mystery of the Blessed Trinitj* 

CHAPTER II. 

Next, we shall investigate, what reason itself, without the 
aid of Revelation, says on this inefiabie Mystery, and whether 
the Unitarian, without even resorting to the Scriptures, be 
not forced, by the dictates of reason alone, to admit, not only 
the possibility of this Mystery, but also its propriety. 

No. IV. 18 
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CHAPTER III. 

In this chapter we shall establish this fundamental dogma of 
the Trinity, Ist. By plain Scriptural evidence. 2d]y. By the 
cOQCurreJott and uniform testiibonies af the Fathers of both th^ 
Greek andLatinchurch,especiallyoftho6ethatflouri8hed before 
the general Council of Nice. 3dly. By the authority of Coun- 
cils and Symbols of Faith. 4thly. By the constant and per- 
petual practice and belief of the Church. At the conclusion 
of which, we shall meet the superannuated sophisms which 
have been advanced' against the Mystery of the Trinity by the 
Arians ; next, in the sixteenth century, by the Soeinians ; in 
the seventeenA^ by the anti-christrian Sophisters, and, at last, 
in the eighteenth, by the Unitarians. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Shall be taken up in estabUshing the Divinity and Person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost, and in exploding the objections of 
the Pneumatomachi. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A Sketch of the Chief Errors that have been broached,, since the 
beginning of Christianity, against the Mystery (^ the Blessed 
Trinity. 

' SECTION I. 

LXXIX. The Unitarians are not the first that waged wa^ 
against thb Blessed Trinity : this mystery liad its enemies from 
the very origin of Christianity, and the more necessary its belief 
is for Salvation, on account of its being the chief and fun^ 
damental article of the Christian revelation, with the more 
fury ha% the spirit of error attacked it even in the primi* 
tive ages of the *church. Some impugned the distinction of 
the three divine persons, others denied the unity of one and 
Ae same divine nature and essence. 

Simon, the Magician. 

LXXX. Simon, the magician, a native of Samaria, the ring- 
leader and forerunner of all future Heresiarchs, was the first 
to rise up against the Trinity. For, shortly after the death of 
Christ, he gave out that he himself was the whole Trinity, that 
he had appeared to the Jews as the Son, that he had descend- 
ed in Samaria as the Father, and that he had arrived among 
other nations as the Holy Ghost.* St. Augustint relates the 
matter somewhat differently, informing us, that he taught, 
^^ that he had given the law of Moses to the Jews on Mount 
^Sinai, in the person of the Father ; that, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, he had appeared in the person of the Son, and that next 
be had come down upon the Apostles in fiery tongues as the 
Holy Ghost.^^ He, of course, admitted but one person in 
God. But, by the by, this very imitation of the Trinity, made 
by this magician, evidently shows, that the beUef of the three 
distinct persons in God, was common among the Christians in 
the very time of the Apostles. 

* St. Irensus, lib. 1, adversus HRTeset^ cap. tK2. 
t Lib. de Hxresib. cap. 1. 
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VaientintJiSf in the secand century y in the \fear 145. 

LXXXI. Valentinus, a man of the ftiost extravagant turn of 
tnind| although not wanting either in genius or eloquence, 
taught, among a thousand other extravagances, that the whole 
Trinity had suffered on the cross. This we learn from St. 
Athanasius^ lib. 2, cont. ApoIIinar* Tertullian* informs as 
that it was pride and ambition that brought him to apostatize 
from the Catholic faith : '' Valentinus, says he, dim^d at a 
Bishoprick, because he was distinguished both for his genius 
iand eloquence ; but, feeling indignant at another, who had suf^ 
fered the torments of martyrdom, being preferred before him, 
he, to avenge himself of thie pretended insult, broke loose 

from the church, and set about to impugn the truth." 

« 

The Montanists in the same century , about the year 1 \2» 

These, at least one set of them,, maintained, according to 
Tertullian,t that Christ was at once the Sim and the Father^ 

Praoteas^ in the year 196. 

LXXXII. Praxeas, a native of Asia, and follower of the. 
Montanistic sect, first of all began to spread that heresy at 
JRome* " Praxeas, (says Tertullian,t) broached heresy. He 
affirms, that God the Father Almighty is Jesus Christ himself; 
and that this (the Father Almighty being no other than Jesus 
Christ himself,) was crucified, suffered, and died." 

\ •Voc/wfi, about the year of Christ 945. 

LXXXIIi. Noetus, who ought more properly to be called 
Anottus^ as St. Epiphanius remarks, h^resi 57, that is to say, 
a man without sense or understanding, was born either at 
JBphesus, if we credit St. Epiphanius, or at Smyrna, as Theo- 
doretus will have it. He maintained that the Father and the 
Bon and the Holy Ghost, had not only one and the same na- 
tore,. bat were moreover but one and the same person, and 

* Lib. adv^ersus Yalentinianos, cap. 4. 
1 Lib &t Prescript, cap. 52. 
% Lib. de Prescr^rt, cap. .ull. 
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this he asserted, od the authority of those scKpttiral passages 
%hich altogether exclude the plurality of Gocts ; he, of course, 
Concluded that God the Father had suffered for mankind. — 
He moreover with incredible arrogance and eflDrontery, styled 
himself Moses^ and his brother Aaron. He was condemned 
and cut off from the church, and persisting obstinately in his 
error to his death, was deprived of the honour of a Christian 
burial, as we learn from Epiphanius, in the place just quoted. 

Sabellius, ab(nit the year of Christ 257* 

LXXXIV* Sabellius was the most renowned and principal 
advocate of the above heresy. Hence it is, that all those who 
deny the real distinction of the three persons in God, have 
since been called Sahellians. 

He was born at Ptolemais, in Lybia, and maintained that 
m God there was but one person, as there was but one es- 
sence, under the threefold appellation of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. He was used to explain his error by a 
similitude drawn from the sun, in which there is a threefold 
«w/)y*/», or eflScacy, viz : of enlightening^ of warmings and a 
round figure^ or the very discus of the sun. The power of 
heating, that is to say, the very heat of the sun, corresponds,' 
said he, to the Holy Ghost, the power of emitting light, 
to the Son, and the Father was as it were the form of the 
whole person. He therefore gave to one and the same p<tr- 
son in God, various names, according to the different offices 
which that person discharged, or the various effects which it 
produced. He called the divine person Father ^ when it gav# 
the Mosaic law, 8on^ when it took our nature. Holy Ghost^ 
when it descended on the Apostles. St. Dionysius, of Alex* 
andria, wrote against this heresy nominally a letter to Sixtus, 
the sovereign pontiff. See Eusebius, lib. 7. hist. cap. 5. 

All the disciples of Sabellius were called Patripassiumj be- 
cause they taught that the Father had suffered for mankind. 
There were others infected with the same error, such as 
Paul of Samosata, Photinus, the Priseillianists, &c. of 
whom we shall have occasion to spe'atk hereafter. 



We shall likewise abstain, fox brevity's sake, frpn^ ^^i% ^ 
detailed accoan'/ of those heresies^ which, whilst they admitteil 
a plurality of persons in God, seemed at tiie same time to ad- 
mit a plurality of Gods, such as that of Apell^s^ a disciple of 
Marcion, of ^.poUinaris, of the Couonites ; hastenit\g, as w^ 
4o, to give a *l)rief list of those sectarians who professed themr 
selves the swforn enemies of the Son of God and of the Holjr 
Ghost, ia de ^ying the divinity of both these petsods* 

SECTION II. 
SECTARIANS WHO IMPUGNED THE DIVINITY OF JESU« CHRIST. 

Cerintkus, 

i 

luXXlLV. This heresiarch taught that Christ our Lord was 
begotteu after the ordinary manner, by Joseph and Mary. 

Critics afe not agreed about the time in which he lived, 
whethcirit was in the very age of the Apostles, or only in the 
second century, in the reign of Adrian, the emperor. St. Ire»- 
qaeuS;* and after him, Eusebius,! and Theodoretus,| relate, 
tbat^ome had learnt from St. Polycarp, that St. John, when 
be p/erceived Cerinthus to be in the baths at Ephesus, preci- 
pitPitely left them, saying : " Let us flj, lest the baths, in which 
Cerinthus, the enemy of truth is, fall upon us." St. Jerom 
tefftifies,§ that the direct and explicit object of St. Joim, iu 
writing his Gospel, was to refute the impieties, of Cerinthus, 
aiid especially to establish the divinity of the incarnate word 
of God, Christ : a manifest sign, that the Gospel of St. John, 
ivhich at every p&ge presents such clear and irresistible proois 
of the divinity of Christ, is to be understood, not as the Unita- 
rians, by manifest distortion, interpret it, but as the whole 
Christian world has always understood it. 

Ebion* 

LXXXVI. Bbion, in the same age, imitating the blasphe- 
my of Cerinthus,. said that Christ, being but a mere man, was 

* Lib. 3, cap. 5. t Lib. 3. histor. cap. 28. et lib. 4. cap. 4. 

% Lib. %y JEteret. FabuL $ Lib. de Script. Ecclesiffst, 
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Mke ottier men born of Joseph and Maty. This we learn 
from Ensebius,'*^ Theodoretu8,t and others* His disciples 
were called Ebionites. 

CarpocrateSj in the second cen tury of the Church* 

, LXXXVIL This iofiovator, the founder of &• new sect, 
galled the Gnoeiics^ than which there was never . any mom 
infamooa for abominablecrimes and debau<cheries, adopted the 
hnpious doctrines of Cerinthus and Ebion just stated*]: 

Theodotus^ in the second century. 

LXXXYIIL This Theodotus was a native of Byzantium, 
a tanner by trade ; after having detiied Jesus Christ in time of 
persecution, he said, by way of exculpating himself, that it 
was not God, but a man only, he, had offended ; that is to 
say, Christ, whom he declared to ^e a mere man« See Eu- 
sebius, hist. lib. 5, cap. 28, where he calls this Thepdotus the 
first author of this impiety, for whii^h reason he was deprived 
of the communion of the church by St. Victor, pontiff of 
Rome. This fact again irrefragably proves against the Unita- 
rians, that in the second century ^the faith of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ was the general belief of the Church, and ' that 
the martyrs of the three first ages of the Church died for 
Christ, not as a mere man, but as their true God. 

Paul of Samosata^ in the year of Christ 260. 
LXXXIX. This innovator born at Samosata in Mesopota* 

• 

mia on the Euphrates, was made bishop of Antioch, under the 
reign of Valerian and Galien Emperors, as St. Epipbanius 
informs us.§ His dissolute and scandalous manners are 
described by the bishops of the second council of Antioch, 
which was held against him, in the celebrated epistle, which 
they wrote to St. Dionysius, bishop of the city of Rome, and 

■ 

* Lib. 6, cap. l7. . 

t Lib. 2, Heretic. Fabular. cap. 1. 

4 St. Irenseus apud Eu9eb. lib. 4, hist. cap. 7. St. Augustiio^ torn 8, pu t. 
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to H^ximus, bisbop of Alexandria, Eusebius* gives thi» 
epistle in these words. ^' Receding from the rule of faith, 
say they, he passed over io an impious and spurious doctrine ; 
and whereas he was heipre poor and a beggar, and had no 
property at all, either lefl by his parents or acquired by any 
kind of business, he had i^ow accumulated immense wealth, 
through crimes, sacrileg^, and extortions practised on his 
' brethren. He abolished the psalms that were used to be 
sung to the honour of our Lord Jesus Christ, as novel and 
recently composed by meo, and had hymns sung to his own 
praise, on Easter day, by ai number of women, in the midst 
of the church." He that wishes to know more about the 
profligacy of his manners, is referred to the epistle just men- 
tioned. 

His impious error chiefly consisted in asserting that 
Christ had not always been, and had not existed before the 
blessed virgin Mary, and that of course, he was not true God. 
All this we learn from St. Hilary,! from the above epistle 
of the second council of Antioch,J and from Marius Mer- 
cator.|| This unhallowed system was greedily adopted by 
the Socinians, and in our days by the Unitarians. 

Two councils were held at Antioch against this heresiarchl' 
The first, in the year of our Lord 264, when St. Dionysius 
filled the chair of St. Peter at Rome. In this council, dili- 
gent investigation was made into his doctrine ; but feigning 
himself orthodox, and giving hopes of amendment, the crafty 
innovator escaped for. this time, the sentence of condemna- 
tion ; but in the next council of Antioch, assembled against 

* Euseb. L. 7. ch. 30. Otja 5s etzjocrrxo' rtt ttxvovoa' svrt Kip^vtXac jc 

voBat ^i^atyixacroc /xcrEX^^v0^, a^sv ^st -x. r, X. zTpo'T'spo¥ trtf^cr ofv jc 

tsTu^otr zjoifoc ^oLTifuv 'iiacpaXat^u¥ uri^siAiacv tvcjoptacv fjunrt ex rt^im^' 
n rtvocr fettrifi^tvfxaToa- xt^ca/xeroo-, wv tier vcfEpfiaT^XorroL iffX&roir 
sXvXatxsy «f o^vofAtuv >^/epo<rt/X»A;y— -^^aX^tfo- J« rtio- pt.t¥ sttr rof wjpio¥ v^piMV 
l40'«y Xp/yroy ^otvaotay ua- ^ vturtpao' }i»t vsojnpwy av ^puv avyfpoifjLfd^ra 
tta avrof ^t ey /jL^ffip rv fxxX^ide rn (jLyiyatXti ru n«0'^» nifAspa 4^aXfjuu!^H9 
yvfaixata- xjapeta^tvuv, 

t Lil>, de Syuodii. :( Apud. Euseb. || Tom. 2. page 138. 



b^m in ibe year 270, at which eighty bishops were present^ 
" Paul, the forger of that nefarious heresy at Antioch, waft 
convicted, sajs Eusebius,* and being manifestly found guilty 
by ail of a false dogma, he was lopped off from the whole 
Catholic church diffused all over the globe," In his place was 
chosen Domnus, a man adorned with all that became a bishop. 
But as he refused to quit the house of the bishop, " the Empe- 
ror Aurelius was applied to, who most judiciously settled the 
business, by commanding that possession of the house should 
be given to those, to whom the Italian 'bishops of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the Roman pontiff should adjudge it. After 
this manner, this innovator was, with the greatest ignomi- 
tjy, driven out from the church by the secular power." See 
Eusebius in the place just quoted. With such public and 
solemn facts staring tlte Unitarians in the face, it must. appear 
more than surprising to hear them unblusbingly assert, that 
the belief in the divinity of Christ, was not the commpn doc- 
trine of the primitive ages of the church. 

Arius^from whom the Avians came. 

XC* Arius, born in that part of Lybia, which borders on 
Egypt, and is subject to Alexandria, as we learn from St. 
jEpipbanius, attacked the divinity of the Eternal Word, Jesus 
Christ, with unbridled effrontery. He was of a most crafty turn 
of mind, a lover of novelties, and initiated in all the Dia- 
lectic subtleties. He first adhered to the schism of Me- 
letius, but having renounced it, he was ordained deacon by 
by St. Peter, bishop of Alexandria, but as he returned again 
to Meletius, he was cut off from the church by the same Pe- 
ter of Alexandria, with other schismatics ; but having again 
crept into the church upon the demise of St. Peter, he 
was ordained priest, and made curate of some parish. At last 
when he saw that Alexander had been preferred before him 

* Euseb* Lib. 7. c. 29« 0«;f<a»6fi^, xott tsfo^ at^OLvruv in^in aafafcr xatk* 
Tov vfavof xaBcXtxna lyotkino'tata' an^xupvrliicct 
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tb fhe epiScoptl dignity of Alexandria, bursting with ambition 
tHi envj, he broke out into open heresy against the divinity 
of the Wordj in the year of our Lord 317. His error was 
immediately condemned by Alexander, who had succeeded 
St. Peter, but not extinguished. Hence Constantino the Great 
deputed Osius, bishop of Corduba, a prelate of great authori- 
ty and prudence to Alexandria, in order to extinguish this fire 
that had judt broken out, but to no purpose ; for the audacity 
and impiety of Arius increasing every day more and more, 
the Church was compelled to convoke the first of all (Ecu-* 
menical councils, the council of Nice, in Bythinia, in the year 
of our Lord 325, in which Ariiis and his adherents were con- 
demned, the divinity of the Eternal Word was asserted, and 
the word opcv^^or, consubstantialj inserted in the symbol. The 
"Nicene fathers being struck with horror at this new. impiety, 
the Arians, with a view of declining the odium of such impi- 
ous doctrine, undertook to soothe its harshness, and so branch- 
ed out into three different sects ; pure and rigid Arians, Se- 
miarians, and a third class, who were neither the one nor the 
other. 

The Arian doctrine was identically the same with that of 
the Unitarians, viz. that the Word had not always been, but 
had been made out of nothing, and that, of course^ Christ 
Was a mere creature.* 

Photinus. 

XCr. Photinus, bishop of Smyrna, disciple of Marcellus, 
of Ancyra, taught,! that Christ, even as the Wordj had had his 
beginning from Mary, and that he had not existed before her, 
for which impiety he was deposed from his see by Basil, of 
Ancyra, the chief head of the Semiarians, in a council at 
Smyrna. 

* See the Epiitle of Alexander to the bishops of his pronnce, in Socrates 
lib* 1. Hist. cap. 6. p. 10. et. 11. 

t Marius Victanntts, Ub. S, eoAtra KM^ S. Uo» Stm. 4. de Natir, 
Citf ictij -cap. 6. 
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Mkhael Serveius* 

XCIL Servetus, a Spaniard, and physician by profession, 
^rote, in the year 1531, seven books, which he entitled. On 
the Emyrs of the Trinity. He was such an impious ajad aban- 
doned wretch, that Bucec did not hesitate to pronounce him 
from the pulpit worthy to be^ torn in pieces* Calvin had him, 
condemned and burnt alive, at Geneva^ with bis writings, in 
the year 1553, on the 27th day of October* 

Valentin Gentilis. 

XCIII. Servetus had for companion of his impiety, Valen* 
tin Gentilis, an Italian, who, by a feint repentance, got put of 
the prison, into which Calvin had thrown him at Geneva, and 
after having made some stay in Savoy^ was called to Poland 
by Blandrata and Alciatus, and continued there till they fell 
out among them^lves : for Alciatus turned out Mahometapi 
and Blandrata took up a new impiety of a certain Francis 
David. Valentin Gentilis, after various flights from country 
to country, was at last beheaded for his impiety by a decree; 
of the Senate of Berne, in Switzerland. 

The Socinians* 

. XCIV. Loelius Socinus, a nobleman of Sienna in Italy, ex- 
tended the principles of the reformation, which he bad at first 
imbibed, to such length, as to overthrow the whole system of 
revelation ; for after having thrown off the authority of the 
church, and having no other rule of faith left than his own 
reason, he carried it as far as it could go, viz : till he had 
torn away from the Christian system, all that his reason could 
not conceive, and, of course, all mysteries, exactly after the 
same manner and on the same principle, as the Unitarians id 
our days reject all the mysteries of religion. After various 
travels and expulsions, he died at last at Zurich in Switzer- 
land, iii the year 1 562. He was a man of a most petulant 
geinius, of a very intemperate criticism, and extraordinarily 
fond of dialectic and grammatical quibbles. His nephew, 
Fanstus Socinus, propagated the sect chiefly throu^ Tran- 
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sylvania in Poland. He and his disciples were so detested 
every where, that they no sooner arrived in any country than 
they were banished by public authority.* 

Socinus imbibed as it were the venom of all former here- 
tics, and endeavoured to revive or resuscitate from their em- 
bers, their long -si nee forgotten errors*. His doctrine on the 
Trinity was as follows : He taught, 

XCV. 1st. That in God there were not three distinct per- 
sons, but that there was one only God, as to nature and per- 
son. The same was taught by Valentinus, Praxeas, Noetus, * 
SabelHus, &c« 

2d. That the Father only was that one, supreme, eternal^ 
and immutable God, one not only in nature, but also in per>- 
8on ; that the Word of the Father, or the Son, was a mere 
creature created out of nothing, although more noble than 
other creatures. This was the very dogma of the Arians. 

3d. That Christ was a pure man, begotten after the com*^ 
mon manner of othermen, by Joseph and Mary ; who of course 
existed not before he was born of Mary, except in the mind 
of God by his foreknowledge. Cerinthus,»Eb]on, Paul of 
Samosata, and Photinus had taught the same. ^ 

4th. That Christ notwithstanding may be called God, not 
indeed as to nature, but as to grace and adoption, on account 
of the excellent power ^nd virtue with which the Father had 
endowed him. 

Sth. That Christ, indeed, was resuscitated by God and sent 
into the world for the salvation of mankind, but that he did 
not, properly speaking, atone for the sins of mankind. 

6th. That, finally, the Holy Ghost was not a true person in 
God, but only God's power and efficacy ; no two systems can 
be more like each other than this and the Unitarian are. 

I shall conclude this paragraph with the beautiful remark of 

. Eusebius on the jarring sects, which the spirit of eriror raised 

[^ from the very commencement of the Church against the 

above mysteries : " By these artifices the devil did by no 

* The remains of Socinus were dug up in 165S, and, being brought to the 
frontiers of LitUe Tartary, were, fay being discharged from f^ cannon, cast 
dlsgf acefuUy into the land of Uie infidels. 
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means siicceed for any length of tioQe ; for the truth proved 
and recommended itself, and with the progress of tme shone 
fc^rth daily with more lustre. The contrary happened to. the 
inventions of its enemies, which bearing with them their own 
refutation, were immediately extinguished ; sects upon sects 
growing out from the first, whilst the former contiiiually dis- 
solved themselves, and each one in divers manners dwindled 
away into multifarious species of errors ; but the Catholic 
church, which only is true, always like unto herself and con« 
Stant in her belief, was by new accessions every day increased^ 
striking, by her grave and sincere comportment, by ber noble 
freedom, and finally, by her modesty, and the sanctity of a 
certain divine life and philosophy, the eyes not only of all th6 
Greeks, but also of the barbariaBs.^'* 

Third class of Sectarians thai impugned the DiviMty of the 

Holy Ghost. 

XCVI. St. Ignatius of Antioch, in his Epistle to the Tral- 
lians, remarks, that at the very time of the Apostles, there 
were some that erred about the Holy Ghost. The same is 
related of the Sadducees, by St. Epiphanius, haeres 1 4, of Va- 
lentin, by St* Athanasius, in his oration against the Arians* 

XCVII. But the chief rebel against the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, was Macedonius. who, through the favour of the 
Arians, whose heresy he followed, was thrust into the See of 
Constantinople, after having thrown out of it its lawful bishop 
Paul, not without much slaughter and bloodshed, from which 
be was afterwards deposed by the same Emperor Constantius, 

* Euseb. lib. 4, cap 7. Ovx us ft^Xfov yt (a.%v avrta ravr* ^ptij^wfetp 
r*ior aXuOndBf avTiln seLvrnf avncrva^Sy itJt (Atyat re ^us Kctrx rtfy ZFpototrm 
Xfovov ^tat^acfAZJUffios iO'^tO'TO fntv yup ccvrmoty zsps avrvis svi^etits de<crsAff- 
y(OfAt¥ac ret rvv 9^9pU¥ tZTtri^im(AMr»^t dtXXory s^ a^Xats ai^natui xA/roT- 
ofAefAivQfv, tmofptwruv utt ruv tsporipuv^ xat hs 'SJoXt>rfotc7»f ko^i tso\vfji,f}g^(pHs 
i^tas «XAorc aJO^us ^BetpofAtvuv ^pcvtH ^^ets av^vKTiv 9^ /Acyedor, aet Katr» 
Ta avT» tL uacLvrus ty^Htret^ n rns xct9oXis icott (aovi^s o^X7i$ti$ tXKXita-tas 
Aof&CTforijf, TO aiiMQi TLf liXiaptins KAi f Aivda^io*, TO, Tf aat^^f ^ Km6at^09 
ms i¥$w croA<T««s n x»t^i\oeo^tets fit ei^tmf yfvos l^KXi^tmrt 9^ Bap0»§a}i 
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on account of a sedition which he raised among the peoplci 
and then it was that he set about forging a new heresy^ m 
- the year of our Lord 360; viz. he stript the Holy Ghost of 
his Divinity, asserting that he was a mere creature or minister 
of Gody &r inferior to God, as to nature, dignity, and honour^ 
This heresy was proscribed in various councils at Alexandria, 
after the return ofSt. Atbanasiu# in the year of our Lord 362 ^ 
two synods, held at Rome under Pope Damasus ; and lastly ^^ 
in the second (Ecumenic council, which was the first general 
council of Constantinople, in the year 38], whose definitions 
we shall produce in its proper place« 

The Socinians, and in our days the Unitarians, have es- 
poused the same error. Such were the irreligious systeqi^ 
which proud reason, left to itself, and emboldened by the spirit 
of darkness has contrived since the Apostolic age down to 
this present day, against the most august mystery of tb^e 
blessed Trinity. Such i& the venerable pedigree of the an- 
cestors of the Unitarian family. Not to speak of their per- 
sonal character, which, as it undeniably appears from the 
above sketch, did very little honour to their new systems, it 
is a fact, that their profane innovations excited, at all times,. a 
general horror throughout the whole Christian world, and that 
they all met with a solemn condemnation on the part of the 
universal church, which one fact proves to a demonstration 
that the uniform belief of the church of Christ was ever in 
direct opposition to the Unitarian doctrines. i 



CHAPTER II. 

XC VIII. As the age in which we live, is incessantly boast* 
ing of being, by way of excellence, the age of reason^ and 
as our opponents would fain make the present generation be- 
lieve, that it is in conformity with the dictates of sound rea- 
son, that they disbelieve the mysteries of revelation, it will 
not be amiss to come to close quarters with these gentlemen, 
and by meeting them in the entrenchments of a false philo- 
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HophjTy in vrfaich they deem themselres impregnable, to make 
it appear, that, as both the light of reason, and the light of 
revelation, are gifts equally descending from one and the same 
original source, the Father of Lights, there exists an admi- 
rable harmony between reason and revelation, and that it is 
impossible to attack the one without becoming inconsistent 
with the other. For, " God is a God of peace and concord, 
and not of confusion.''* In the present chapter, therefore, 
we shall investigate, what reason alone# left to its own light, 
says on the ineffable mystery of the Trinity, and see, whether 
sound logic, even without the aid of revelation, will not force 
the Unitarian, willing or unwilling, to admit the possibility 
and reasonableness of this mystery. 

XCIX. Far be it from me, however, to presume to dive 
into, and to fathom the infinite depths of the ineffable and in- 
comprehensible nature of God, or to pretend to explain what 
infinitely surpasses all created understanding. For I am not 
Ignorant of what the most brilliant geniuses have left written 
on this very subject. St. Hilary, in discoursing on the gene- 
ration of the divine Word,t says, " I am ignorant, of the 
manner and mode of this generation, I do not enquire into 
it, and still I console myself. The archangels know it not, 
the angels have not heard it, the ages possess it not; it was 
not revealed to the prophets, the apostles did not interrogate 
about it, the Son himself did not inform us of it. Let there 
^ be an end to our painful complaints. How, therefore, do the 
ungodly not blush to babble of such; matters, adds St. Athana- 
sius,:^ to search into which is iniquity ? They, I say, who are 
but men, and who are not even able to unravel the nature of 
those earthly objects that surround them ? Nay, let them ex- 
plain to ns even what belongs to their own persons, and see 
wbetber they understand their own nature* It is impossible, 

* ^ Non enim est dissentionis D«us, sed pacis.'* 1 Corinth, xiv. 3$. 

t '*£go nescio, nonrequiro; et consolor me tamen. ArcbaogeU neflcia&t^ 
angeli non audierunt« secula non tenent, propheta non sensit, apottolus aon 
intterirogavltr ^^ius ipse iion edidit CiSfet dolor (|«ere/anim.^' St. [|U«riu«, 
lib. 2. de Trinit. N. 9. 

t Tom. 1 p. 107. 
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continues, $t. Aml^rose,* to understand the secret of tbe 
generatioii of the divine Word. The mind fails, the voice 
is silent, not mine only but also that of the angels ; tbi^ 
mystery 13 above the powers, above the angels, above the 
cherubs, aJ)oye the seraphs, above all conception." r — 

"What kind of disputation, 3ays St. Augustin,what strength 
or power of understanding, what keenness of reason, what 
acuteness of thought will pe able to show, how, the Trinity 
exists ?"t " This mystery is great, it is to be revered, not 
to be scrutinized. How. is plurality in unity, and unity in 
plurality? To search after this, is rashness, to believe it, is 
piety, to know it, is the way and life eternal."} 

This being premised, let us approach the mystery of the 
blessed Trinity with the most profound adoration, and, if 
we consult reason on a mystery that exceeds ^11 created ua* 
derstanding, let it be with a view, not of comprehending what 
of itsnatpre is incomprehensible, but with a view of showing 
the profane reasoner, that our faith is a reasonable faith-— 
rationabih obs^quium no5h*w/n."[j 

. SECTION I. 

The production or the creatiaji of this universe, out of nothing 
in time, furnishes us zoith some kind of proof of the exist- 
ence of another hidden and eternal production, out of the 
aery nature of God from all eternity, 

PRELIMINARY REFLECTIONS. 

• G. In reflecting on the infinite essence of God, we ^asil^^ 
conceive that God, from all eternity, exists immutable and 

* ^^ Impossibile est generationis, (verbi divini,) s«ire secretum : niefcs deficit, 
vox.silet, Bon inea tantum, sedet angelorum; supra potestates, suprA angelos, 
supra cherubini) supra seraphim, supra omDcm sensuin est.^' St. Ambro- 
. de Fide ad Gratian : Augustuin, cap. 10. 

t ^' Quis disputaiidi modus, qusoam tandem vis iatelligendi et potenVia, quag 
Tivacitas ratio&is^ quae acies cogitationis ostendet — quomodo sit Tritkltasf*' 
St. Aug. lib. 15.de Trinitate, cap. 16. N. 9. 

X *'SacTamentum hoc magnum est, et quidenii veneraadum, non scrutandum 
quomodo pluralitas in uiiitate, aut ipsa iti pluralitate? Scrutarl hoc temeri'^- 
tas est^ credere pietas; nosse, via et vita 0tezna.l' St. Beruardus lib, 5« de- 
considerat : cap. 8. 

II Rom. xii> 1. 
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immoveable in himself, i. e. in his own adorable essence ; but 
although God be thus immoveable, still he is all in action^ in 
activity, in vigour ; he peoples the heavens with his creatureff^ 
he preserves them, provides for them, and rejoices them, in 
pressing continually to his amorous and paternal bosom those 
myriads of beings, whom he draws out of nothing by his 
life-giving pow^r, and he himself is delighted, in beholding in 
the beautiful features of those beings, a reverberation of his 
uncreated and eternal splendours. But, pray, what is this 
omnipotent activity, this incessant creation, this provident 
preservation of his creatures ? What else but an atom, when 
compared with the immensity and the infinite energy of God? 

O supreme intelligence ! O ineffable wisdom ! O inex- 
haustible power, are these perchknce all thy works ? Where 
is, O my God, the magnificence of thy infinite grandeur ? 
But if thou be well pleased at beholding in thy creatures a 
faint and limited reverberation of thy uncreated and eternal 
sple^ours, how much more delighted wilt thou feel in con- 
tempi ting in thtmselves those very same splendours, those 
very same substantial eternal and uncreated beauties ? If thou 
operatest in time, wilt thou not likewise operate in eternity ? 
If thou makest show- of so great, so extensive a vigour in thifl 
created universe, wilt thou be without strength in the un- 
created universe of thy essence ? 

CI* In contemplating man and the innumerable species of 
animals, insects, birds, fish, and quadrupeds, among the many 
and different endowments, with which we find them enrichedy 
two peculiar qualities which are common to all, arrest our 
attention* We are struck at observing how all these creaturet 
are gifted with two qualities, the one natural^ the other artif^ 
ciaL From the sight of the admirable work of a cobweb, of a 
bird's nest, of the/etired cell of the hornet, gradually ascend- 
ing to the skillful cabin of the beaver, stupor and astonish- 
ment seize our mind. But when the works of men, so varie- 
^ted, so original, so grand, are presented to our vt^i^, theii 

No, IV. 20 
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indeed, feeling most deeply impressed, we cannot refrain from 
paying our tribute of praise to his creating and sublime mind ; 
but how wonderful soever these works may be, how surprising 
soever their principles, their consequences and their ends, 
stiU those works remain always foreign and extrinsic to the 
Bature of the inventors. These animals, and these men, 
work or operate in this case as far as they are artists, not as 
hr as they are animals or men. The nature of the inventor 
is always something more noble than the thing invented. But 
when we see a fish sporting in the waters with his young ones, 
a bird administering food to his exulting little offspring, a man 
who tenderly presses his darlings, who surround him, and lisp 
with him, to his bosom, then we begin more rapturously to ad- 
mire that quality, tliat strength, that passion which the sove- 
reign creator has infused into bis creatures, by which they 
bring forth beings like unto themselves, and naturally operate 
with effects which are so much more exalted and more noble* 
If. we have found God working in time, on a matter foreign 
to his nature, if we have found him a most wise architect of 
all his creatures, shall we not find him also operating from all 
eternity in his own nature? Shall we not find him a producer 
^ a divine progeny ? If we have discovered in God a less 
noble perfection, viz. that of producing without himself in 
time, shall we not admit in him the more noble perfection, 
namely, that of producing within himself from all eternity? 
H^ that has imparted fecundity to created beings, shall he be 
barren within himself?^ '^ Shall not I, that make others to 
bring forth children, myself bring forth, says the Lord ? Shall 
I, that give generation toothers, be barren, says the Lord thy 
God ?" 

SECTION II. 

CIL Here the reasoning on the blessed Trinity begins. The 
production which belongs to God as far as he is Goi, is more 

* Isaiah Izyi. 9. 
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worthy of bim than the production, which belongs to hitt as 
supreme artist and creator* This is undeniable from ibfe 
preliminary observations. But the production of a God from 
God, i. e. from his own substance, belongs to God as far as 
he is God. Therefore, the production is more excellent and 
more noble than the production of the universe, which be- 
longs to God, only as far as he is an infinitely wise architect, 
a creator** The former belongs to God in as far as he is God, 
because it is connatural, proper, and intrinsic to God, but tfa^ 
latter belongs to God as creator ^ because it is extrinsic to him 
and artificial. The creation exists; therefore there exists 
the less worthy and less noble production ; if the less worthy 
and less noble production exists, shall there not have been, 
and shall there not be, prior to it, tfie more worthy, the more 
noble, the more excellent, the more glorious production ? The 
perfection of the divine essence will not permit us to doubt 
of it. The divine nature being of infinite virtue, and of in- 
finite vigour, is sovereignly active, and the divine perfections 
being all infinite, they arrive in their full energy to the high- 
est degree possible. This once established, I reason thus : 
the productive force in the divine nature is better than its 
contrary ; if it be a perfection, it will be in God infinite with- 
out boundaries, without measure, without limits, therefore ^e 
Supreme Being will be able to produce also intrinsically, 
within his own nature, and we shall have an incontestable 
right to advance that he does so, until it be clearly demdA- 
strated that the thing is impossible, from its implying some 
contradiction or repugnancy. 

^ Id the first production which belongs to God as far as he is GQd, God 04318 
with all the extent and power of all his perfections taken together ; he acts 
with a strength without restriction and without limits, and thus communi- 
cates all his most perfect substance, his divinity, and his ownself entirely ; but 
when he acts as crecttor, he sets boundaries and limits to himself, and does not 
do all that he is able to do, and communicates but in limited measure some 
certain images of hi6 beauties, and behold here the reason, why the produc- 
tion which belongs to God as far as he is God^ is more worthy of him than the 
production which belongs to God as far asiie is the sovereign artist ajtd 
creator. 
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CIIL But although God might do it^ does it follow that he 
has done it ? The inference from the power to the act, say 
the logicians, is not correct, is not just; apos^e ad actum non 
valet consequentia* 

To this I answer : If God had not heen sweetly and actually* 
necessitated from all eternity to that intrinsic production, this 
production could not, and would never have existed, because 
the divine nature will always be what it-always was, without 
being subject to any revolution, or to any change ; and this 
being a production intrinsic to the divine essence, if it had 
not existed from all eternity^ the divine essence would be al- 
tered at the moment, it would begin to exist. This produc- 
tion, therefore, either was always, or it can never be, there 
exists, therefore, in the divine Being something useless, for 
in that case the power of producing intrinsically would be 
useless ; useless would be the infinity of the productive force."* 
But this implies repugnancy, and is impossible ; therefore the ' 
production intrinsic to the divine essence has always been* 
If the productive force of God in it& infinity be highest, it 
must produce an infinite and a highest term, oV else it would 
fiot produce according to its full extent, and thus it would 
appear frustraneous* This infinite and this highest term can* 
not be drawn from nothing,, therefore this productive eternal, 
immense and great force must draw from itself or from the 
divine nature an eternal, an immense, a grand production, 
and thus you see that the most worthy and the noblest produc- 
tion in God must be intrinsic to his essence. 

A Being actually infinite, a Being infinite in all perfections^ 
cannot be drawn out of nothing : for if it Could be drawn out 
of nothing, there might exist two Beings actually infinite, in- 
finite in all perfections, a Being existing of himself^ and another 
drawn out of nothing } but the supposed possibility of such 

* If this force or power* has not produced from aU ettmiiy^ ic is impossible 

that it should ever produce ; it is therefore useless. On the contrary the force 

.productive of effects foreign, to the divine nature has produced, produces, and 

wiU produce, and of course will never ho Htelett, because God made, makes, 

and will continue lo make nae of in 
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two infimte Beings inrolves contradictioti, therefore an infinite 
Being cannot be drawn out of nothing. That the supposed 
possibility of two such infinite Beings involves contradiction, 
is clearer than noon-day, for those two Beings would be on 
the one hand actually infinite, and infinite in all perfections, 
and on the other, the one would not /have the nature of the 
other, since the one would be a Being qf himself ^ and the other 
a Being of another ; therefore neither of them would be ac- 
tually infinite and immense. It is, consequently, only from 
hts own nature, without dividing it, that the supreme, im- 
mense, and great Being, can draw another supreme, immense, 
and great one, and if he draws him from his own nature, the 
production <;annot but be a substantial and perfect image of 
the producer, since on the one side he acts with infinite vigour 
and force, and on the other his nature cannot be divide'd. 

Ciy • God took delight in the outward production, as is that 
of the universe, and the actual existence ot this universe affords 
us an evidence, of it; for if he had not been well pleased in 
Creating it, it would never have existed : there is, therefore, 
complacency in God, and this complacency may be the highest, 
it may be infinite ; and such a complacency always increases 
more and more, according as the object produced comes 
nearer to the resemblance of the producer. Hence it is that 
God certainly delights more in the creation of man, and de- 
rives from it greater pleasure, than from the creation of infe- 
rior creatures : but such a delight, such a complacency, cannot 
but be transient, accidental, and foreign to the divine essence. 

But then only is God's complacency substantial and infi- 
nite, when he turns his divine look on his intrinsic production, 
then indeed is the affluence of pleasure, of content, and joy, 
carried to the highest degree, to an absolute extreme or termi- 
nation, for in that production he beholds not a being that re- 
sembles him, but another self, great of great, wise of wise, 
God of God, of his own indivisible essence, etenial, infinite, 
and inimense ; if there be in God conaplacency in his produc- 
tion, that complacency n^ust be, infinite in, every respect, be- 
eause he is infinite in every regard ; therefore his complacency 
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must be in every respect and intensely infinite. But if this 
complacency be intensely infinite, it cannot be derived from a 
finite and limited object ; it must therefore flow from an unli- 
mited and infinite object — ^but this actually infinite and unli- 
mited object cannot but be God ; consequently if there be in 
God infinite complacency in producing, it cannot come but 
from an intrinsic production, for which only it can be inten- 
sively infinite, and that/rom all eternity^ and antecedently to 
the whole creation. I SBj^from all eternity^ because the di- 
vine essence, which at no time can undei^o either change Oi* 
alteration, must exist from eternity. 1 say next, antecedently 
to the whole creation^ because God cannot behold any outward 
being before beholding his own nature ; since it is in his es- 
jsence he beholds all things, but when he turns his own con- 
tent, his own complacency and deliglit to his intrinsic pro- 
duction, this act of complacency causes it immediately to 
exist, or else it would not be infinitely perfect, and intensely 
infinite, since it would be destitute of the first of all perfec- 
tions, wliich is to be existing : and behold ! thence it is eter- 
nal, immense, intelligent, most simple, the true real, and per- 
fect image of the living God, the only light of the light, the 
great of the great, God of God. 

CV. God not only is well pleased at the creating act by 
which he draws from nothing millions of created beings, but 
be likewise rejoices at and delights in their perpetual society, 
bearing them and preserving them most amorously in his bo- 
som. If, therefore, the society of beings called from nothing 
into existence, of beings circumscribed and finite, of beings 
which, when compared with him, what perfection soever they 
may possess, are no more at most than a dim spark in com- 
parison with the sun ; if, I say, the society of such beings be 
so sweet and pleasant to him, how much ampler redundancy 
of joy, how much more Extensive affluence of sweetness, will 
he enjoy in a production from his own indivisible nature, equal 
'to him in all things, in eternity, in immensity, in omnipotence ? 

Let us reflect, that if this one production were not to exist 
in the divine nature, God would be wanting of that infinite 
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joy of which we are speaking ; but this cannot be, joj 
as well as knowledge, being infinite in God, it follows, of 
course, that it is not conceivable that this one production, con- 
substantial to his uncreated producer, and for this reason, 
eternal, omnipotent, and immense, like himself, should not 
exist. 

SECTION HI. 

The above Reasoning continued. 

CVI. If we analyze the natural properties and qualities 
of the created beings, we 6nd that they are all directed to- 
wards one end, viz. to the felicity which is proper and pecu- 
liar to each created being, there is not one among his creatures 
that indicates a direct intention of the Creator that it should 
bfe unhappy. We behold gifts and endowments scattered 
with a kind of profusion by the sovereign Creator, and we ad- 
mire a certain, I had almost said, most generous and noble- 
minded prodigality, which replenishes every place with thf? 
bounty and beneficence of God, the giver of all good. Such 
a manner of acting gives us to understand, that in the essence 
of God there exists a certain connatural propensity to com- 
municate graces, gifts, and endowments ; for if God haid not 
such a generous tendency he would not assuredly have dis- 
pensed so profusedly and superabundantly the treasures of his 
created magnificences to his creatures. This tendency, this 
kind and beneficent propensity in God, is a perfection, but if 
it be a perfection in God, must it not be infinite to thQ highest 
degree ? and if it be infinite to the highest degree, must it not 
contain the good and the better ? To be able to give^ is assnir- 
edly estimable and praiseworthy, but actually to giv^^ is stiii 
more worthy of esteem and more commendable* It ib more 
noble to give or communicate a substantial, original, and eter- 
nal beauty, than one created from nothing, and in time ; it is 
more suitable to and worthy of the supreme good to comma-* 
nicate his own and intrinsic best, than to forip an outward and 
extrinsic one, which is as much inferior to him as the created 
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is beneath the uncreated, the finite beneath the infinite. If, 
therefore, such a propensitjr to give, must contain the good and 
the httier^ and if we have already admired the good in the 
creatures, we must needs affirm that the better must exist too, 
«Jthough incomprehensible to us. We must then affirm, that 
God has given, and is actually giving, all his own beautiful and 
best intrinsic, substantial and eternal to another, and this after 
an admirable manner, without dividing, diminishing, or losing 
it ; and we must likewise say, that the creature made out 
of nothing, whatever may be its perfection, for the very reason 
that it is finite and circumscribed, is not and cannot be capa* 
ble of receiving into itself all the amiable, all the divine es- 
sence, which in every respect is absolutely infinite, and 
that, of course, the receiver cannot be but of the same indi- 
visible nature, equally noble, equally great, and equally 
infinite in all perfections, as the supreme donor and communi* 
nicator, God. 

CVII. Is^ not such a communication the greatest ? does it 
*not go as far as it can extend ? What can God give more thaa 
hi^ own nature, than all his beautiful, all his amiable, all his 
great and perfect, in a word, than all himself? or to speak 
ptiore properly, what can God give more than the fulness of 
all beauty, of all excellence, of all fimiability ? Amiability, 
excellency, and beauty, so extensive and so great, that the 
most penetrating and most sublime created understanding 
will never, by itself, reach so far as to form the most distant 
idea of it? Ah! surely not to have nor wish to retain the least 
beauty, without communicating it and rendering it common 
with another, is a greatness which deserves all the praises 
and applauses of all created and possible intelligences. 

And behold, without being aware, as it were, we sec our- 
selves compelled to admit iiA the divine nature one that gives 
all his substance, and another that receives it, without in the 
ledst dividing the indivisible nature,, and without destroying 
the perfect unity ; the nature of the one being the nature of 
the other ; and the intelligence, the bounty, and the perfection 
of the one, thaf of the other. The one and the other is God^ 
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but one only divinity, common to both. The one as well as the 
other is immense, hot the immensity is only one ; nay, the di- 
vinity, and immensity, and every other attribute, are God 
himself. 

We shall clear up, as far as possible, the abstruseness of these 
observations, and the very same human reason, which we are 
foolishly told rises up in contradiction to them, shall steadily 
walk before us, and serve us as an escort and a light to guide 
our steps. Reason shall never depart from our side, nor aban- 
don us, until, conscious of its own imbecility and insufficiency, 
it point out to us a higher and surer light, and then leave us. 

SECTION IV. 

The Plurality of Persons in the Supreme Unity of God* 

CVIII. Our mode of reasoning has insensibly conducted 
lis to admit in the divine nature, two persons, one that com- 
municates all his beauty, all his essence, and another which re^ 
ceives it, that is to say, a producer and a produced. Let i|^ 
continue. 

The divine essence is infinite, indivisible and most simple : 
liaving no parts, it cannot be communicated but whole, nor be 
received but whole ; and being indivisible, it is necessary tbftt 
the producer and the produced have one only and the same 
numerical nature, one only and the same most simple sub- 
stance, who differ in no other way than that one is the 
igiver, and the other the receiver \ the first having the es- 
aence of himself, and the other of the first* But in as far ae 
the producer, considered ^^producer^ is not the i7roi2ucec2, and 
the produced, in as far as he is produced^ is not the producer^ 
fliere is between them a true and real distinction, not in na- 
ture, but in persons, because the one is not the other, although 
fhey have the same divinity, the same identical Essence* Fet 
as the essence of God cannot communicate itself but whole, 
nor be received but whole, it being simple and indivisible, it 
follows, by a necessary consequence, that^ the producer has 
eoipmunicated all his beauties, all his grandeurs, all his per- 
No. IV. 21 
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fectioDsto the produced^ and as the supremcj being and sotc- 
rergn communicator has nought within himself but what is 
infinitely amiable and perfect, and as he has communicated it 
whole and entire, without losing it, because in the same indi- 
visible nature, it consequently follows, that What the producer 
has, the produced likewise has, and that which the produced 
has, the producer has also in a supreme and perfect 
equality. 

Therefore the produced and the producer are perfectly a,nd 
substantially equal, and there is no other difference between 
them, than that the one is the producer and the other the produ- 
ced. But on account of this difference it does not follow, that 
the produced is less than the producer, for the producer and the 
produced have-one and the same undivided numerical nature, 
the same beauties, the same sublimity, the same perfections, 

CIX. But at least, some or other will reply, at least they 
will not be co-eternal ; and the producer will be at least an in- 
stant older than the produced, since he must first exist, and then 
j^nly produce. 

If we take creatures and the ideas which result from thenv 
for the rule of our judgment, this objection will no doubt ap- 
pear insoluble and victorious. But if, devested of prejudices, 
we soar to the solidity of a true reasoning, to the exalted and 
sublime essence of God, the matter will appear quite other- 
wise to us. Creatures are subject to a succession of time, 
one day they were not, then they are, and bring forth other 
creatures like unto themselves ; but for the divine essence, there 
is no succession of time, the divine essence is pure : IT IS, 
therefore it always was, and will always be for each and every , 
instant what it is ; if it be eternal, as we have demonstrated it 
to be, it must be entirely eternal ; nay, its very mode of existing 
must always have been as it is. But if the inward producer 
Md been but for one, even the smallest instant, without the 
produced, in that one smallest instant the divine, immutable es- 
sence would not have been what it is at present, with its pro- 
duced, and, of course, it would not have been in every moment 
fiuch as it is ; therefore, either the divine essence is not al- 
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^rays what itjs^ or the produced is co-eternal with the produ^ 
cer 5 the first destroys the immutable idea of God, and involves 
contradiction ; therefore, we must necessarily assert the per- 
fect equality in the eternity of the one and of the other. Let 
it be observed, that the intellectuality and the perfect spirit- 
uality of the divine essence being once established on solid 
and unshaken foundations, there must needs be admitted in it 
a production altogether spiritual and intellectual, after such a 
manner as may be worthy of the Deity. Moreover, let no- 
tice be taken, that the producer does not produce with the in- 
. tellect but only one natural and necessary product, because this 
terminates and exhausts all its infinite power, and also be* 
cause God, acting with infinite activity, naturally operates 
with his intellect in one sole act with all that intensity of 
strength with which it is possible for him to act by the same 
intellect. These truths being once established, why should I 
not be allowed to say, that this production, being by the means 
of the intellect, natural and necessary^ the produced is, for the 
very same reason, the image of the producer ? Who can rea- 
sonably blame me, that I should call such a productive act, 
because natural, by the name of generation ? Shall I not be 
allowed to call him Father^ who produces, and his product. 
Son / this being equally immense, equally amiable, equally 
great, and a perfect image of th« other ? Shall I not be allow- 
ed to style such a Son, the word and wisdom of the Father^ be- 
cause be is produced by the intellectual comprehension of 
himself? I find no reason to the contrary ; nay, a certain con- 
gniity and propriety, it would seem, entice me to such deno-* 
minations* 

SECTION VIII. 

V 

The same subject continued* 

ex. The producer understands and knows himself; he 

4 understands and knows the whole beauty, the whole subHmity, 

the whole perfections, which he communicates to his product. 

He turns towards him the immense overflowings of his great- 
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est, of his most ardent and intense complaccn9ie3, and be* 
holding in him another self, he cannot but be sweetly delight- 
ed in him, nor can his will refrain from loving bini with all 
the love of which his will is capable, that is, with infinite love. 
The produced equally intelligent, seeing that he has his origin 
from the producer, and that he comes from him great, excel-' 
lent, perfect, and wholly equal unto him, beholds himself en-< 
dowed with a will capable of infinite love ; beyond all doubt^ 
therefore, that will and that love is tending from him towards 
lii^producer, who is his origin, his principle, another self, with 
all intensiveness and with all swjeetness : Therefore the Father . 
most ardently loves the Son, and the Son most ardently loved • 
the Father. But this reciprocal love of the Father to the ^ 
Son, and of the Son to the Father,' is neither the Father nor 
the Son ; it is therefore, I know not what of, a third thing, but 
in the divine Essence as being most simple, accidentalities 
repugn, therefore that third thing is not accidental, but has a . 
true and real subsistence, different from the subsistence of 
the Father and of the Son, in the common nature of the 
Father and of the Son. Love co-eternal to the one and to 
the other, because the one and the other eternal and immuta- 
ble were never for the smallest instant without loving each 
other with the same ardour and intenseness, with which at 
present they love each other, and will love each other for ever. 
Infinite love, fullness of all beauty, of all greatness, of all 
perfection, because he pToceeds from the Father, who re- 
tains within himself all beauty, all grandeur^ all perfection, 
from the infinite Father, who infinitely loves ; and because he 
proceeds from the Son, in all things equal to the Father, from' 
the infinite Son, and who infinitely breathes love. 

CXI. Behold the two distinct productions in God, I say, 
two only, because God by two operations turns himself to him- 
self, viz. by knowing himself thoroughly and by loving him- 
self infinitely ; but one of these operations is by the way of 
the understanding, and the other by the way of the will, and » 
from these two operations, two products really distinct among 
tbemseltcs, and distinct froin the producer, come forth. Tfaie»e 
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identity of essence, the same divinity ; as the Son is equal in 
all things to the Father, and the Father to \the Son, so the 
Holy Ghost is in all things equal to the Father, and equal in 
all things to the Son. We call him the third, because he pro- 
ceeds from the Father and from the Son, but he is co-eternal 
with the Father, and co-eternal with the Son. We call him 
the third with regard to his origin, not with regard to time. 
The Father, the head and fountain of the Deity, has his being 
of himself, and as Father, the Son receives the essence from 
the Father, and is co-eteroal with the Father, nearly after the 
Aame manner as if the sun were eternal, his ray would be co- 
Cftemal with him, but this same essence is in him as in the Son, 
6ot as in the Father. The Holy Ghost receives his being 
from the Father and the Son as from one only principle, but 
this being is in him, not after the manner of a Father or after 
flie manner of a Son, but after the manner of one that pro- 
ceeds from both, because he proceeds and comes from the will 
of the Father and from the will of the Son, he being the love 
of the Father and the love of the Son. 

SECTION VI. 

The subject concluded. # 

CXn. It is altogether incomprehensible to the human mind 
bow one and the same indivisible substance can be really 
found in several distinct persons. All the efforts of the most 
assiduous and profound contemplation serve only to make us 
conceive that this may be so, but not that it is so. Let us 
see the matter still clearer. Experience, as we have just 
i Seen, shows, that the more noble and worthy the various, 

kinds of creatures are, the more they recede from plurality, 
and approach in some manner to unity. The nature of rea- 
sonable animals, of men, is one nature only in its species, but 
not in number^ and although human nature be found in all 
men, notwithstanding they are entirely distinct and indepen- 
dent from each dtfaer, still the same individual nature of the 
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one is not the same individual nature of the other, although 
it be human nature in all. Why therefore might we not al- 
low a degree of unity more to the uncreated and infinitely 
more noble nature of G#d ? Why should we not be per- 
mitted to say that the divine nature is one only, not only in 
its species, but also in number, and that the same individual 
nature of the Father, is the same individual nature of the 
Son, and that the same individual nature, of the Father and 
of the Son, is the same individual nature of the Holy Ghost ? 
We are compelled, by solid and irresistible arguments, to ad- 
mit a perfect unity and a perfect indivisibility in the divine 
nature ; next, from not less strong and forcible reasons, we see 
ourselves reduced to assert, that there exists in the divine 
nature a plurality of persons. We must reconcile one truth 
with the other. But what combination can be more natursTl, 
more congruous, more adapted than this of which we are 
speaking ? If divine nature surpasses and infinitely exceeds 
human nature, why should not the divine nature exceed at 
least one degree thfe unity of human nature ? Shall we then 
deny that one and the same infinite and individual substance, 
may exist in three persons really distinct, and shall we deny 
it merely because we cannot conceive the 7node of the mystery:. 
But do we indeed comprehend the mutual commerce of 
the soul with the body, and so many other mysteries of nature, 
and still who is there that will deny them, and give the lie 
to his own experience ? Do we understand the great mystery 
of vision ; how a ray penetrates our eye, strikes our reti- 
na or optic nerve, and depicts on it, not the image of himself, 
but of the body by which it is reflected ? Do we understand, 
how our mind sees at once an immense expanse^ and distin- 
guishes millions of creatures ? Natural philosophy with each 
succeeding day places before our eyes inexplicable prodigies, 
and geometry demonstrates truths which are intri^isically 
incomprehensible. 

Reason alone makes us conceive that the power, the under- 
standing, the will, and all other attributes, are the same in 
God with his Divine Being, and are only one and the same 
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thing : every one is forced to admit it, and still no one under- 
stands it. And if I affirm, on solid and firm foundations, that 
three persons exist in one and the same nature, shall this be 
denied, merely because it cannot be understood ? Such a pro- 
cedure would look strange, indeed, and could only proceed j 
from a want of considering, as we have just remarked, that i 
experience forces us to admit, for certain, some truths which \ 
reason cannot comprehend, and that, on the contrary, reason 
makes evidently known to us other truths, which we shall in 
vain attempt to prove by experience. See our 1st Number. 

SECTION VII. 

Recapitulation of what has been discussed in this Chapter. 

CXIIL Let us awaken our mind from the sweet and pro- 
found cohtemplation of the sublime, the infinite divine nature, 
in which it has been hitherto absorbed ; let us look round 
and consider how far we have soared above ourselves, and, 
bending our heads, let us see whence we are come. Amaze> 
ment and wonder, will cause us to view, with pleasure, the 
roads which we have travelled over. 

In contemplating the divjne essence, we have said, that in 
fjod there is a natural, intellectual, intrinsic production, which 
does not divide the essence, although it be communicated to 
him ; in a word : God of God, as light of light. 

By the means of this production, we come to discover ano- 
ther similar one, not of the under standings but of the will. We 
have said, that the Father is uncreated, unbegotten, and of 
himself; that the Son originates and comes from the Father, « 
and that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the one and from 
^ • the other, and that, in fine, this production always lasts, as the 
Father does not cease to produce and continually to love the 
Son, and the Son to love the Father ; finally, we have said, 
that all that is created, or shall be created, is and shall be 
drawn from nothing by the Father, by the Son, and by the 

Holy Ghost, as by one common principle : we have said p- 

But what have we said of the infinite and adorable essence of 
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Crod, wbicb the Haavens cannot contain,^ and in whose pre^ 
tence the whole uoiverse is bat a perishable point,! aa4 
who at once embraces the past, the present, and the future: 
pjraj, what have we said ? Ah ! Who shall give us strength to 
•xpress, at least, those few ideas which we have conceived of 
it, in order to disengage all men from the trifles and follies of 
this earth, and to raise them to the only beauty, the only ti^ear 
dure, and the only good: Beauty, treasure, and goodness, the les0 
known, by how much the greater they are ? Let, therefore, 
all creatures join us, and second our inflamed desires. Btit 
these — these, for the very reason that they are creiated beings, 
tender but a weak and scanty aid. Shall we say to men 
that thou art the great ^//, that unites in itself all perfec* 
ticms ? We shall say that thou art a greatness, which surpasses 
all greatness ; that thou art infinite, immense, uncreated ; that 
thou art power itself, beauty itself, wisdom itself, greatnesi 
itself; that thou art all beauty and all goodness, and that, not 
after the mantier we conceive it, but after a manner io'^ 
finitely and supereminently more perfect, than we are capa? 
bie of conceiving it ? If this is not enough, we shall say that 
thou art their Maker, their Lord, who drew them out of uqn 
Ibing, and who rules and governs them* We shall say that we 
are not able either to conceive or to explain, who and how 
great thou art, because thou art incomprehensible and inefia* 
hie. We shall say, with St. Dionysius,! that the most worthy 
kind of worship, we can ofier thee, is to bow down before thy 
infinite Majesty in the most profound and deep silence, and tQ 
proclaim by this humble and silent language that thou art' He^ 
that is,§ that thou art jIU^ and that all the rest is nought in thy 
presence. 

* *' For if Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee, how 
much less this bouse which I have built?" Ill Reg. 8, 27. 

i '< Behold, the Gentiles are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as th« 
smallest grain of a balance : behold, the Islands are as a little di^st**all na* 
lions are before him as if they had no being at all, and are counted to him ffi 
nothing and vanity.*' Isaiah, xl. l5, 16. 

^ Lib. de divin nominibus. 

i <• God said to Moses : / am who dm. Thus shah thou say to tlie clitldMtk 
of Israel : He who ity hat tent mt to you.** £xod. iii. 14. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CXIV. The adorable Mystery of the Blessed Trinity es- 
tablished, Ist. By plain Scriptural evidence. 2dly. By the 
concurrent and uniform testimonies of the Fathers of botI> 
the Greek and Latin church, especially of those that flourish- 
ed before the general Council of Nice. 3dly. By the authori- 
ty of Councils and Symbols of Faith. 4thly. By the constant 
and perpetual practice and belief of the church of Christ. 

SECTION I. 

7%e Mystery of the Blessed Trinity established by plain Scrip- 
tural Evidence. 

CXV. Here we mightadduce the plain and unanswerable pas- 
sages from the sacred writings of the old law, by which divines 
make it solidly appear, that the Mystery of the Blessed Trini- 
ty was revealed to the Patriarchs, Prophets,, and to the other 
Saints of the old dispensation,* and, at least, obscurely in- 
sinuated to the people of God ;t but as the above discus- 

* This is inferred from the following passages, which seem to imply the reve- 
lation of the Mystery of the Incarnation. Matt.xiii. v. 17, "Amen I say tQ 
you, many proj^ets and just men have desired to see the things that you see, 
and have not seen them ; and to hear the things that you hear, and have not 
heard them." And St. John, viii. chap. v. 56, " Abraham, your Father, rejoiced 
that he might see my day : he saw it, and he was glad.*' 

t Here belong those passages, in which God speaks in the plural numlier, 
and, as it were, to another, and seems to hold council with himself, as GenesU 
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sion has already taken up much of our time, and as this mys- 
tery is 'SO clearly set down in the books of the new law, wc 
have thought proper to confine ourselves to a few, but per- ' 
emptory passages of the sacred writings of the New-Testa- 
ment, the more so as we shall treat of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ and of the Holy Ghost, in a more special manner, in 
their proper places. 

First Proof, derived from the Baptism of Christ. 

CXVI. The history of the baptism, which Christ received 
in the Jordan, is related in St. Matthew, iii, v. 13, St. Mark, 
i. V. 10, St. Luke, iii. v. 22. Now, in the said baptism, three 
distinct persons are manifestly made known to us : Christ, or 
the Son who is baptized ; the Father, who said : " This is my 
beloved Son, (o Myctmros,) in whom. I am WeH pleased;" and 
" the Ho/y Ghost, who descended in a bodily shape as a dove 
upon him." Luke iii. v. 22. 

Second Ptooffrom the form of Baptism instituted by Christ, 

CXVIL In St. Matthew, xxviii. v. 19, Christ addressing 
his Apostles, said, " Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
atd of the Holy Ghost." 

. Here the three persons are clearly distinguished, as well as 
the one name, that is to say, the one authority, power, and na- 
ture of them. In the name, (not in the names,) says Christ ; 
in order to designate the unity of nature in the three persons, 
to whom, when we receive baptism, we enlist our name, and 
promise our allegiance and worship. 

It must be observed, that in baptism three things occur, 
which only become the true Supreme God ; and, as these three 

cap. 1, V. 26, ^'Let us make man to our own image and likeness.'' And cap. iii. 
V. 22, "Behold, Adam is become as one of t«." Cap. 11, v. 7, " Come ye, 
therefore, let us go down, and there confound their tongues" Next those 
psalms, in which manifest mention is made of the Father who begets, and the 
Son who is begotten. Psalm ii. v. 7, " The Lord hath said to me : thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee;" and psalm cix. v. 1, "The Lord hath 
said to my Lord : sit thou at my right hand,'' &c. 
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tilings are equally ascribed to the Son and to the Holy Ghost 
as to the Father^ it is undeniable that the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are one and the saipe God with the Father. The Jirst 
is the authority of God in instituting baptisno, and in confirm- 
ing with his sacrament as with his seal the covenant which he 
makes with us. But, to institute a sacrament, belongs to God 
only ; for to the source and author of grace it only belongs in- 
fallibly to annex invisible grace to sensible and material 
signs, as it falls out in sacraments. The second is the pro- 
mise of grace which belongs to him only who can grant 
the remission of sins, that is to say, to God, who says of him- 
self, '^ I am, I am He, that blot out thy iniquities for my own 
sakeJ' Isaiah, xliii. 25. The third, in fine, is the stipulation 
of the worship which is due to God, and to which those that 
are baptized are bound by the bond of the covenant. Now 
supreme worship is due to the supreme God only. 

But that .these three things belong to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost, as well as to the Father, is thence manifest, be- 
cause we are baptized without any difierence whatever, in 
the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, as well as in the 
name of the Father. Other proofs are not wanting, by which 
it is incontrovertibly demonstrated, that the Son and the Holy 
Ghost possess one and the same power with the Father of in- 
stituting sacraments, of annexing grace to them, and of exact- 
ing divine ^worship from those that consecrate themselves to 
God by baptism ; but we abstain from producing them, lest 
these sheets should swell to a bulk much beyond our original 
design* 

Third proof , from the Mission of the Holy Ghost* 

CXVIII. In St. John, xiv. chap. V. 1,6. Christ promises to 
send the Holy Ghost, '' I will a^k the Father, and he shall give 
you another Paraclete, that he may abide with you for ever." 
And XV. 26, '' But when the Paraclete shall come, whom I 
will send you from the Father, the Spirit of truth, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, he shall give testimony of me." 
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Here ag^in we have the three persons clearly pointed out : 
The Son^ asking as man, " / shall ask ;" the Father^ whonn he 
asks, " Iwill ask the Father ;" and the Holt/ Ghost^ who is to 
he sent, ." and he shall give you another Paraclete .'^^ 

Fourth proofs from the \st Epistle of St. John, 5th chaptejr^ 

1th verse. 

CXiX* " For there are three that give testimony in Heaven ; 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost : and these three 
are one ;'' that is to say, one substance and one nature* 

But as this text is so very decisive^ the Unitarian will, na 
doubt, join with the Socinians, and reply that this passage is, by 
no means, genuine or authentic, because it is not to be found 
in several ancient manuscripts ; and that, of course, no argu- 
ment can be drawn from it. 

To this we answer, that although the passage under consid* 
eiation is miissing in some manuscripts, it is extant in most of 
the ancient copies. It exists in the Britannic Manuscript, the 
authority ofwhich, on account of its antiquity, was so great with 
Erasmus, who at times spoke but ambiguously of the Divinity 
of Christ, that in the third and fourth editions which he gave 
of the New-Testament, he restored the text in its proper 
place, which in his two former editions he had omitted : The 
same passage was read in the copies, ofwhich the learned au- 
thors of the edition of Alcala made use in the year 1517 ; in 
the manuscripts of Laurentius Valla, of Robert Stephanus, 
and of the Divines of Louvain, who, in the year 1 580, after 
the collocation of a great number of manuscripts, published a 
new edition of the Bible ; it was extant likewise in those Bibles 
of which the most ancient Fathers of the church made use ; 
for the words alluded to are quoted by St. Cyprian, lib. de 
Unitate Ecclesias, and in his epistles to Jubajanus ; by the au- 
thor of the books on the Trinity, which are commonly ascrib- 
ed to Vigilius of Tapsa, lib. 1 , towards the end, and lib 7 ; by 
Victor Vitensis, lib. 2, de persecutione Africana ; by St. Ful- 
gentius, lib. de Trinitate, cap. 4. lib. de fide, et lib. % contra 
Arianorum responsiones ; by St. Jerom, or whoever is the 
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jAuihorof htfi prologue to the canonical Epistles, by Eugeniu« 
of Carthage towards the end of the fifth century in the year 
484, in the profession of faith, which was signed by at least four 
hundred African Bishops, and presented to Huneric, the Arian 
king of the Vandals ; lastly, the same passage is found in a work, 
which Cassiodorus, a learned Senator, composed in the fifth 
and sixth century under the title — Cassiodorisenatori^ complex- 
tones in Epistolas et acta Aposiolorum^ and which the learned 
marquis Scipio M affei rescued from the dust of the Library 
belonging to the chapter of Verona, and published in the year 
1721 ; where we must remark thatCassiodorus, as appears from 
the 8th chapter of the divine Institutions, spared neither labour 
nor expense to procure from every quarter sacred manuscripts, 
which he compared with incredible trouble, with each other, 
and corrected ; and that, in that difiicult undertaking, he 
made use of no other version, than that of the Vettis Itala, 
which before St* Jeromes time was in use ; this 7th verse of 
the Epistle of St. John was, therefore, likewise read in the 
more ancient copies of the Italic version. 

But what reasofi can you assign for %o notable an omission 
in some old manuscripts ? 

There are several ways of accounting for that omission 
and among others, it may be said, 1st, that this omission hap- 
pened by the neglect of some ignorant copyists, who, after 
having written the first words of the 7th verse *' there are 
three, that give testimony," by a mistake of the eyes, skipped 
over the remaining part of the text, and passed on to the im- 
mediately following text, where the same words recur; for 
such mistakes often take place in transcribing, especially when 
the two verses and the two periods begin and ^end with the 
same words. Another reason of this omission is given by the 
Author of the prologue to the seven Catholic epistles ; for he 
thus writes of the first epistle of St. John, " We find by the 
truth of faith, that a great mistake was committed in this 
epistle by unfaithful translators, in putting down the words of 
three only in their edition, viz. of the water, the blood, and 
the spirit, and ia omitting the testimony of the Father, and of 
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the Word and of the Holy Ghost, bj which the Catholic faith is 
much strengthened, and the Father, the Son and the HoIjGhost 
are proved to be oneapd the same substance of the Deity.'^ 
By these words he not obscurely alludes to the Marcionites or 
Arians, who designedly erased this verse from all the copies 
they could get into their hands ; for they well understood that 
by thai one testimony their cause was undone. With a likeper* 
fidy, St. Ambrose, (lib. iii de spiritn sancto cap. 10.] rep];oach- 
es the Arians, who had expunged these words from the Scrip- 
tares : " Because God is a Spirit," " Which passage, says 
the holy doctor addressing the Arians, you so well know to 
be understood of the Holy Ghost, that you have erased it from 
the copies of your scriptures, and would to God ! you had 
only expunged it from your's and not also from those of the 
church." 

CXX. But Unitarians, forced as they are by the above au- 
thorities to admit the genuineness of this palmary text, still ex- 
pect to come off victorious. Let it be so as you pretend, say 
they, let the said passage be authentic, still our cause remains 
ontouched ; for the unity of which there is question in that 
seventh verse, is a unity not of essence and nature, but only of 
will and consent, an unity like unto that which Christ asked 
for his disciples, in St. John xvii, saying, '^ that tliey all may 
be one as thou art in me and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us ;" but Christ assuredly did not ask here a unity of 
essence and nature with the Father, of which they were in- 
capable, but only a unity of charity and concord, therefore 
Christ himself had no other unity with the Father than that 
of charity and concord. 

To this we answer that Christ did not ask for his disciples 
the unity of nature, but the unity of charity and concord, of 
which only they were capable, and that the particle as Joes 
not always import a perfect equality, but any similitude or 
likeness whatsoever, as it is clear from this passage, Matth. 
V. 48. " Be ye therefore, perfect as your Father in heaven 
is perfect." 
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CXXI,^ The Unitarian not yet satisfied, urges further, and 
pretends that the unity, of which the 7th verse of St. John is 
speaking, is nothing more llian a unity of testimony, like unto 
that, of which direct mention is made in the 8th verse, " And 
there are three that give testimony on earth ; the Spirit, and 
the Water, and the Blood ; and these three are one :" that is 
to say, one, not in essence, but in testimony ; because they 
equally give testimony of Christ that he is the truth. There- 
fore, the Father, and the Word, and the Holy Ghost are said 
to be one, because they conspire in one and the same testimo- 
ny about Christ. 

The answer willlje quite easy, if we contrast the two texts 
with each other. The 8th verse in the Greek text runs thus. 
" yy 0/ T^Ter ils re h ilat :" And ^ thcsc three are irUo one« Oa 
the contrary, of the Father, of the Word, and of the Holj 
Ghost, it is said in the 7th verse, " a^ ovroi w Tfm« f/Vi" and 
these three are owe." The true and genuine meaning; there- 
fore, of the 7th and 8th verses is pointed out by the very dif- 
ferent wording of the texts, and can be no other than this: 
there are six that give testimony to Christ that he is the Soa 
of God and the true Messiah : three in Heaven, and three 
upon earth. In heaven the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three, as to understanding, essence, and tes- 
timony are one ; three on earth, viz : the water of baptism 
which washes away sins ; the Blood, which was shed in the 
passion of Christ, and by which the world was redeemed^; and 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which were so abundantly com- 
municated to the faithful ; and these three witnesses are one 
thing, as to the perfect concord of their testimony. 

Sixth proofs from the authorilt/ of the Fathers of the Church. 

CXXII. There is no tenet in the Christian doctrine, on which 
the fathers of the church arc more explicit and unanimous 
than the trinity of persons and the unity of nature. in God, 

In the first age of the church this mystery is clearly taughl 
by St. Clement of Rome in his epistle to the Corinthians. 
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In the second age by St Justin in his second apology for the 
Christians, by St. Pol} carp, disciple of St. John the Evange- 
list, in the prayer which he addressed to God before his mar- 
tyrdom, by Athenagoras in his legation for the Christians. 

In the third age by St. Irenseus every where in his books 
against heresies ; by Tertullian in his book against Praxeas ; by 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus in his profession of faith ; by St. 
Dionysius of Alexandria in his epistle against Paul of Samo- 
sata ; by St. Dionysius, Pontififof Rome, in his epistle against 
the Sabellians, which St. Athanasius relates in his book on the 
decrees of the Council of Nice. And these fathers, without 
controversy, flourished before the Council of Nice. 

After the time of the Council of Nice, in the very great 
number of fathers, we scarce are able to meet with one, that 
has not professed his faith on the present mystery in an am* 
pie and unequivocal manner. St. Athanasius in his books on 
the synods and on the decrees of the Council of Nice, in his 
oration against the Arians, &c. St. Hilary in bis books on the 
Trinity, on the Psalms, on St* Matthew, &c. St. Basil in his 
book on the Holy Ghost, in his work against Eunomius, in his 
book against the Sabellians, the Arians, the Anomaeans. St. 
Gregory Nazanzien in his oration against the Bunomians. — 
St. Gregory Nyssen in the books on the Mystery of the Trin- 
ity. St. Ambrose, in his book on the Holy Ghost, and in 
another on faith. St. Augustin in his books on the Trinity, 
a^d against Maximinus, &c. St. Cyril of Alexandria in his 
works against Julian the apostate, &c. 

We have omitted, to ^void too great prolixitiy, quoting the 
very words of the Holy Fathers, but if the least doubt were 
entertained about the correctness of our quotations, their 
passages shall be given at full length. 

Sev*enth proof, from the authority of the Councils and Synods 

of the Church* 

CXXIII. St. Dionysius of Alexandria, in a Synod held at 
Alexandria, about the middle of the third century, the first 
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council of Antiocb, held in the year 264 under the Holy Pon- 
tiff Diohysius, and the second^ celebrated in the year 279, 
proscribed the impious doctrine of Paul of Samosata, and the 
(Ecumenic council of Nice in the year 325, condemned the 
blasphemy of Arius by these words of the symbol, " We be- 
lieve in one God the Father Almighty, and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son, born of the Father before all 
ages, begotten, not made, consubstantial to the Father, and 
in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and lifegiver."* 

This doctrine of the general council of Nice was approved 
of and confirmed in the famous council of Sardis in the year 
347, ih the first general council of Constantinople in the year 
381, and by other general councils ; in fine, in the symbol 
which goes under the name of St. Athanasius, although it is ge- 
nerally agreed among the learned, that this father was not the 
author of i«, but which still is of the greatest authority because 
of its high antiquity, the faith of the church is thus announced, 
" The catholic faith is this, that we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in unity, neither confounding the persons, nor 
dividing the substance, for there is one person of the Father, 
another of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost, .but the 
Godhead of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
is all one, the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal."t 

Respecting the above symbols of the general councils of 
Nice, of Constantinople, and that which bears the name of 
St. Athanasius, I have only to observe, that from the time 

* ** TltTevoiAev th cWdioy nraripx vavroKpeLrofa, veivrojv optzruv n nat 
aoparctff woii^r^y, mmi us t¥» Kvptof 'liio"5» Xpivrov^ rov vtov t5 9t5 ysvn 
^fyra, ex rov irecrpos /Aoro^cy?, mriarti ix nns ualxs rov irarpos^ Biof ik 
t5 dcS, ^us tx flffrofj flfoK iXuOiwir «x flew aXu^/yS, ytvu^ifrat » flroii»di»T«, 
ofMHo-ioit ru WMTpl^ 5i 5 ra mvr» cyeycro, r» Tt •» ru ip»9cj nati ra w m 
y5 . . . xaitU TO vuvfjM to ayio»." Symbol Nicasn. Socrates lib. 1. Hiit. 
EGcletiast cap. 8. Vide Collect. Couneil. Labbe et Harduin. 

t Fides Oatboliea httc est, utunum Deam in Trioitate, et Trinitatem id tini- 
tate Teneremur, neqi^ confondentes peraoDas, neque iubitantiam aeparautes $ 
alia estanim Peraonal^atris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti ; sed Patris, «t FiliH 
et Spiritas Sancti una est Divinitas, asqaalis gloria, coaeterna Msgestas* 

No. V. 23 
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they were edited, thej made a part of the public divine wor- 
ship through the whole ChijstiaD world, hence the reader 
maj easily infer, what was the public and solemn belief of 
the church of Christ for the space of at least 1500 years, 
and the man, with whom the authority of the whole Christian 
world, for suqh a lapse of ages, has less weight than the " ipse 
dixifi^ of a few individuals of the eighteenth century, must 
be destitute not only of religion, but even of plain cpmmon 
sense. 

Eighth proof from the constant and perpetual Tradition of the 

Church. 

CXXIV. This tradition appears ^r^f from the incontestable 
fact, that those who denied the trinity of persons, the divini- 
ty of the Son, or of the Holy Ghost, or the unity of the divine 
nature, were, in all past ages, held by the church of God for 
heretics : so when Praxeas, towards the end of the second 
century, came to Rome under Pope Zephirinus, and publicly 
taught that the Father, the Son, and' the Holy Ghost were but 
one and the same person under three different names, he was 
compelled to abjure this his impious novelty, as Tertullian 
relates in his book against Praxeas, first chapter. So the 
whole church in the second and following ages, rose up 
against Ebion, Artemon, Paul of Samosata, as we learn from 
Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria to Alexander, Bishop of 
Constantinople, as is related by Theodoret.* 

The church, therefore, had also professed the same doctrine 
in the preceding ages, as we may gather from the manner 
in which the fathers of tlie council of Antioch speak, <^ We 
have resolved to publish in writing, and to explain the faith, 
which we have received from the beginning, and which we 

* Ot maOTiff rvo' atjocrvoKtwno' r&d-i/SSo* $e|iia' xArnyo^Svri ^ &c. ' ' 

ffoirrfTv*' *' Men who <^ontradict tbe holy apostolical doctrine by 
denying our Saviour's Godhead, and preaching that be is equal to 
otheT men." Theodoret lib. 1. cap, 4. 
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have derived from the holy Apostles by tradition, and preserr 
ved in the Catholic church down to this present day/'"* 

CXXV. Secondly, Baptism was always administered in 
the name and by the express invocation of the most holy 
Trinity ; which fact is a public and solemn profession of faith 
in the three divine persons, and in the unity of their nature. 
With a view of professing her faith in the three divine per- 
8on3,'the church, for a considerable length of time, made use 
of a threefold immersion in the administration of baptism* 

CXXVL Thirdly, and lastly, i^^ public worship of adoration 
or Latria, was at all times, and all over the world, paid by 
christians to God the Father, to God the Son, and to God 
the Holy Ghost, as we learn from St. Justin in his Apolo- 
gy for the Christians. *^ Since we are taught that Jesus 
Christ crucified under| Pontius Pilate the President in Judea^ 
in the time of Tiberius Caesar, is the Son of the true God, 
and since we hold him in the second place, and the prophetic 
Spirit in the third, we can demonstrate that they are worship- 
ed by us with reason.'^! Athenagoras in his legation for the 
Christians likewise says : ^^ We declare the Holy Ghost him- 
self, who inspires the prophets, to be an emanation of God, 
that he is emitted and reflected like a ray of the sun. Who 
then should not be surprised to hear those called Atheists 
who believe God the Father, and God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, and who show their power in their unity and 
their distinction in their order.''| The same constant and in- 

t *' DecreTimus iideiii scripto edere et exponere, qQam a principio accepimaa, 
ac hsbemas traditam ac serTatam in catholica Ealesia usque io bodierqum diem 
a Beatis Apostolis." 

t Justin Apolog. 1. ImcHf Xfia^rov rov a-reivfv9tvr» tiffttlotrttiJliXa' 

( Athenag. Legat«-~-<— ^x«i rot x^avro ro ntfyw roi^ in^wtuat cr^^- 
TtiLw^ flty/ov tntvfAa, avoffoteip tij»t fet/A^f rn B98, avof^tw t^ ivata* 
f ffo/Mfov, eaer anrifa i}>4«« T<^ w «x av atfofn^as, XayorraiffStot vartfet 
xau vio90ttf Kou XfuvfdM ctytoVf ^etHwifrao' avrut ^ mv ev rytwan ivf»^(9j 
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variable belief of the church is irresistibly evinced from the 
immemorial use of the well known Trisagion : Holy God, 
Holy Mighty, Holy immortal have mercy on us, and the . 
Doxolpgy Gloiy be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
HolyOhost, as it was, &€• which, from the earliest ages of 
the church began to be used as parts of public worship, (See 
iQore on this below.) . 

CXXVII. I do not see what can be possibly objected on 
the part of the Unitarians against the uniform and constant 
testimony of the whole Christian world in support of the 
mystery of the adorable Trinity, except we be again told, 
that the whole church of God, spread over the universal 
world was invplved in a most damnable error, in downright 
idolatry, and that their bold assertions, their superior reason 
ought to have more weight with us than the reason, the wis- 
dom, the learning, and the sanctity of all the preceding ages, of 
the Apostolical Fathers, of myriads of Martrys that died for 
that faith, of Holy Pontiffs, and of venerable Councils, in which 
the whole church was assembled. And if so, I ask, where 
then, was the church of Christ even in the Apostolical ages ? 
For we have proved, and shall still more amply show, from 
the writings of the apostolical Fathers, that the church in its 
very beginning adored and worshipped the Son and the Holy 
Ghost as one and the same God with the Father. Where was 
the church of Christ for these eighteen hundred years ? For 
" we have demonstrated on the one side, that the christian 
world has at all times, solemnly professed both by faith and 
practice, the ineffable mystery of the Trinity, and ob the 
other it is self-evident, that an idolatrous church, that adores 
as true God two persons, who, if we credit the Unitarians, are 
not God, cannot be the true church of God. But what is still 
more, what must we think of God himself, who, by sending 
his only-begotten Soo into the world would seem to have had 
no other desigri than to involve the world in the worst of 
idolatries ? What must we think of the Son, who, ia the solemn 
commission he gives to his Apostles of teaching all nations^ 
'SO clearly distinguishes the Trinity of persons and the unity 
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of nature, saying, " Baptizing them in ihe^ name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost .^" What mu^t we 
think of the Apostles, and the first generation of the churchy 
which was immediately instructed by them, and from whose 
mouth they must have received this fundamental dogma ? In 
short, what must we think of religion at large, if God, if 
Christ, if his Apostles have so egregiously imposed upon the 
world ? and will it not follow, by an immediate and necessary 
consequence, that Christianity is nothing more than a fal^le^ 
and that it will be the part of wisdom to launch out into an 
tiniversal rehgious, or better to say, irrehgious skepticism 2 
Moreover, if these unheard-of pretensions of the Unitarians, 
should happen to find admittance in the world, and if they are 
to be listened to, when they modestly tell us that the whole 
christian world, for a space of not less than eighteen hundred 
years, has been grossly mistaken ; and next that they are the 
only true and first illuminati, and that their opinion, without 
Airther ado, is more to be esteemed, than the joint and uniform 
evidence of all Christendom ; we shall, in that case, have to 
invent a new logic, and a strange one, too, it must be ; and, be- 
ginning with tearing down what philosophy has hitherto re- 
vered as the first principles and foundations of all knowledge 
and truth, establish new ones as opposite to them as they are 
to good sense : accordingly, we must begin to teach, that the 
evidence of men, even supposing it to be in the highest de- 
gree, and whatever be their number, their probity, and the 
duration of their testimony, has ceased all at once to be an 
infallible criterion of truth, that it prores no longer anything ; 
we must maintain that, to give the lie to the whole world or 
to deny a public, solemn and interesting fact attested by mil- 
lions, who new sealed the veracity of their deposition with 
their own blood, nothing more will be required, than that 
some unblushing writers, who live at a distance of eighteen 
hundred years from th^ time, when the lact under considera- 
tion is supposed to have taken place, should step forward and' 
boldly say-^the whole world was deceived respecting this 
fact ; the fact is false : ask no further reason ; it ought to be 
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reason enough for you, that I tell you so. I say, that, if this 
Unitarian logic be correct, one single oi'dinary witness, with- 
out any particular advantage, will have it in bis power to 
enervate and invalidate the testimony of millions. For I 
do not suppose that the present Unitarian church, if church 
it can be called, will pretend to bear a higher ratio to the 
whole christian world, than one bears to a million* Now, un- 
less all mankind turn at once antipodes to good common sense, 
I have my doubts, whether such a Ic^ic, recommended as 
much as you please, by the importance of the Unitarian 
" «i;Tor e^«,'' will ever gain respect in the world. We shall 
cetom hereafter to this subject. 

Unitarian Objections Answered* 

CXXIX. ^^ Unitarians believe one of the great doctrines 
taught in the Scriptures, to be the unity and supremacy of 
God, and as there is but one God, so the Scripture teaches, 
fiiat he alone is to be worshipped.''* 

So likewise believe christians, and this is a truth to which 
not reason only, but Scripture also, throughout, bears witness 
in these passages, in which the Lord our God is said to be one 
Lordj one Godj &c. Deuteron. vi. 4. Cor. xv. 4. 6. &c. 

But who has ever told the Unitarians, that the three divine 
Persons are more than one God ? When, therefore, in the 
above passages God is said to be only one God and one Lord, 
the Scripture means only to exclude such as are not true God, 
that ii to say, the false divinities of paganism, but by no 
means the divine persons of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
who with the Father are one and the same true living God, 
as having but one and the same indivisible divine nature. 

But, replies the Unitarian, how can there be three distinct 
persons, without there being three Gods ? 

I answer,' because the three divine persons have all one and 
the i^ame numerical and indivisible nature^ which is neither 
multiplied, nor divided ; and because ther<i is^fn the Deity one 

*tJiitUriMi BfUce1taoy» Bte, N^l. toK I. p. 12« 
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only Principle or fountaih of the whole Godhead, viz. the Fa- | i 

ther, who on that account is said to be of himself, because he 
proceedeth from none, and from him both the Son and the Holy 
Ghost proceed, the former by way of the understanding, and the 
latter by way of the wilU but so proceed, that they remain in 
him, according to the words.of Christ, St. Johnx. 38. " The 
.Father is in me^ and I in the Father." And it is for this rea- 
son, too, that Jesus Christ directs-us chiefly to pray to his Fa- 
ther, and not to himself or to the Holy Ghost, and that he 
himself as man prayed to the Father only ; not as if he and 
the Holy Ghost were not one and the same God with the Fa- 
ther ; but because the eternal Father being the principle and 
the fountain heisid of the Deity, in as far as he proceedeth from 
none, and both the Son and the Holy Ghost proceed from him, 
it was quite natural that Christ himself, during his mortal 
condition, should pray to the Father, and should likewise di- 
rect us to pray to him as to his principle, from whom he cometh 
forth from all eternity. But by praying to the Father, we 
pray at the same time to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, as 
being one with the Falher in nature and. substance ; and for 
this reason, we may address our prayers indifferently to the 
Father, or to the Son, or to the Holy Ghost, as the Christians 
of all ages have ever done« 

CXXX. ^^ From this short abstract may be seen, says the 
writer of the Miscellany, the opinions of Unitarians, as they 
difier from many other Christians, on the subject of the Trin* 
ity."* 

He oug)ht to have said, from all Christians wiihaut exception^ 
as there can be no Christian without baptism, nor baptism 
without the explicit belief of the blessed Trinity, according 
to the express words of Christ, ^^ Go ye, therefore, teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." Matth. xxvii. 19. alid, <^ unless 
a man be reborn out of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
^ter the kingdom of Heaven*" John iii* 5. 

« 

« t^nitirKsii Ai&eCUny, No. I. nit. 1. p, IS. 



The above writei* eontinties, " What the most pnesVatest 
opinions are, at the present /day, respecting the doctrine of 
the Trinity, is not easy to ascertain* There are almost as 
many theories and modes of explanation, as there have been 
writers on the subjects This circumstance itself would lead 
alniost any thinking man to suspect its soundness. A funda- 
mental doctrine of revealed religion, it would be supposed, 
ought to be one, to which Qiristans can fix some definite cha- 
racter, and m which they can unite in some consistent expla- 
nation* But, unhappily, no doctrine has so Completely eluded 
the attempts of its advocates, to define and explain, ujpon any 
inteliigible principles, as that of the Trinity." 

Is it ignorance, or is it malice, or is it both, that has dictated 
this article to the Unitarian Writer ? From it fee reader must 
naturally infer, that there never was any thing more fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain than the (Opinions of Christians respecting 
Ae doctrine of the Trinity ; and is this, I ask the Unitarians, 
or has this ever been a fact ? Is it true, that " it is not easy 
to ascertain (heir opinions respecting this mystery, that there 
are as many modes or theories of explanation as there have 
been writers on the subject, that no definite character can be 
affixed to It ?^'&c. Is the Unitarian l-eaHy sincere in what he 
thus confidently holds out to the public ? or are these insinua- 
tions only thrown out, because he knows that, agreeably to the 
well known motto of the European sophisters, Semp6r all- 
quid heerit\ something unfavourable to the doctrine of the 
Trinity will remain impressed on the public mind, ? Let us 
now examhie the corirectness of this statement. 

CXXXI. I defy the Unitarian writer to mention one single 
Christian nation that has not, or does not, at present, believe 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity in the same definite sens^ 
and m^eaning, in' which it is, at the present day, believed bf 
all that b^ar thfe name of Christians, viz. one only God in 
threadiatinct persons^ and three didtiihet persons in one tftlf 
God, or, what'is tantamount, in one only divine and indivisi- 
ble nature ? 

^^ Christians, it is said, caimot file any definite characti^r 
to this doctrine." 
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Why f has not Christ himself, clearly fixed it in the pas- 
»ge so often quoted, " Baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ?" Is not 
here tfce distinction of the three Persons clearly pointed 
out, together with the unity of nature by the phrase " in 
the name F^^ Has not the disciple of love fixed the definite 
character of the mystery, 1 Epistle v. 7. " There are three 
that give testimony in heaven, the Father, the Word, and x 
the Holy Ghost; and these three dive one?" Is not Trinity 
atnd unity here clearly expressed ? Did not the primitive Fa- 
therfir, St.* Clement of Rome, St. Justin cited above, &c. 
Did not the councils held against Sabellius, Paul of Samosata, 
the general council of Nice against the Arians, and the first 
general council of Constantinople against the Macedonians, 
clearly define it ? If there exists*auy difference of opinion or 
Aieory among the Christian writers respecting certain ques- 
tions relative to this mystery as well as to other revealed 
truths, these opinions are merely scholastic, and have nothing 
to do with divine faith ; for these writers disagreeing as they 
do about school questions, on which every one has a right to 
" abound in his own sense," believe and profess most inviola- 
bly, in unispa. with all Christendom, the revealed truths of 
faith, for instance : Thai there is only one God in three distinct 
Persons^ As to those writers, who, after having thrown off 
all regard for authority and ecclesiastical antiquity^ and who, 
looking down with a supercilious look upon the whole Christ- 
ian world, and the accumulatedauthority of eighteen hundred 
years, sit down independent and exclusive judges, to arraigo 
the most high and incomprehensible God at the bar of their 
reason, and to reject of his revelations whatever soars above 
its sphere ; with writers of this description we have nothing 

to do, 

" But unhappily, (so finishes the above article,) no doctrine ' 

has so completely eluded the attempts of its advocates, to 
define arid explain, upon any intelligible principles, as that 
of the Trinity." 

CXXXII. The advocates of the blessed Trinity as well irs 

No.V. 24 , j 
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of anj other reirealed mystery define mud explain ibem on the 
most ' intelKgible principles, upon principles sanctioned b](. 
logic and sound reason, upon principles grounded on the very 
first notions, which all men have of the Deity; that is4o say^ 
on the most certain and undeniable extrinsic evidence that 
God has revealed them ; and surely reason and sound logic 
dictate that, when it is incontrovertibly certain that God faaa 
spoken, it is the first and essential duty of man to bow down 
and to believe, although he cannot understand the intrinsic 
nature of what God reveals, because reason and sound logip 
teach man, that an infinite intellect understands and covpre- 
faends more than the limited intellect of' man is capable of 
understanding, and that a God of infinite veracity can neither 
deceive nor be deceived in his communications to me:n. The 
same plain good sense, makes us conceive that it is folly an4 
intolerable rashness for a child, (as man is with regard tp 
God,) to pretend to be able to contain in tl^ hollow of hi^ 
bands all the waters of the ocean, or fqr a lamp to contain as 
much light as is contained in the bright luminary of the day* 

CXXXIII. " When we have enquired how it is possible, that 
there should be two other beings, equal in substance, powejF, 
and eternity with the Father, and not make together with him 
three Gods, we have never received an answer any more 
satisfactory than the proposition itself." 

We have given an answer to this sophism* which will 
fully satisfy any one, that does not impiously pretend to 
put himself on a level with bis God, and to comprehend as 
much as an infinite wisdom comprehends. I call it sophism : 
for there never was a Christian so silly as to pretend, that 
there are in God two other equal beings with the Father ; for 
ad on the one side bujmg in its direct and native signification 
imports nature or substance, and as on the other there cai)* 
not exist but one indivisible nature Or substance in God, it is 
manifest that there cannot be said to be in God three distinct 
equal beings, but well th^ree distinct and eqt^l persons, who 
make but one and the same divine being, because they sub- 

* No, 1. MCt 3. and Ko. 4. sect. 4. 
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ski in one and (he same divine nature or substance* We 
shall have pccasion to explain this matter more fully in the 
sequel of this work, 

" When we have asked for Scripture proof, we have been 
referred to texts, whose language bears no resemblance to 
that, in which the doctrine is stated, and which oftentimes 
have very little, if any relation to the subject," 

'^ As a last resort, we are conducted to the hidden places 
of mystery and gravely told, that this profound doctrine was 
never intended to be fathomed by human powers, and that 
We must be cautious lest a vain curiosity betray us into pre- 
sumptuous inquiries." 

CXXXIV* Is it we who give the Unitarians this salutary 
advice, or is it not rather the Holy Ghost ? " Seek not the 
things that are too high for thee, and search not into things 
above thy ability — and in many of his works be not curious* 
For it is not necessary for thee to see with thy eyes those 
things that are hid ; in unnecessary matters be not over cu- 
rious, and in many of his works thou shalt not be inquisitive. 
For many things are showed to thee above the understanding 
of men." Kccles. iii. 22, 23, 24. — And does not St. Paul, too, 
lead thei».to the hidden places of mystery when he exclaims, 
^^ O, the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the know* 
ledge of God! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or 
who hath been his counsellor ?" Rom. xi. 33, 34. And when 
Christ himself says, ^' He that shall believe and be baptized, 
shall be saved." Mark xvi. 16. Does he invite them iofatk- 
om,and not rather to believe his doctrine upon his divine au- 
thority ? What does also St. Paul mean, when he speaks of 
" bringing into captivity every understanding to the obedience 
of Christ ?" 2 Corinth, x. 5. 

" This, to be sure, in the language of Solomon, is " the 
end of the whole matter." For nothing is more idle than to 
reason with a man, who tells you, he has given up the use of 
bis reason.*'* 

*'cbristian MiwreUany, No» h V^l. 1. 
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CXXXV. This, to be sure, that is to say, the divine an- 
tliority ought to be " the end of the whole matter'^ for any 
sober mind, without requesting any other reason,' in order to 
believe. For nothing can be more rash or impious, than .for 
man to reason with a God, who tells him to give up, not the use^ 
but the pride of his reason, to his unerring authority: man does 
not give up his reason, but makes the noblest use of it, when 
he submits to the oracles of an infinite wisdom* Mysteries 
like the pillar that marched before the children of Israel, have 
their dark and o^jscure side : they are dark, obscure, and im- 
pervious to the eye of reason, with regard to their intrinsic 
nature, but they have likewise a most bright and luminous side ; 
which consists in an abundance of extrinsic and irresistible 
evidence, that God has actually revealed them, and that, of 
course, although incomprehensible in themselves, they are 
most undoubtedly true. When on sea, you from afar see a 
light in the dark, although you do not see the light house nor 
any object around it, still without the least hesitation you 
steer your course towards the light, because by the light you 
are sure that the light-house is there, although you do not see 
it ; and in this, you assuredly act yvisely. It is thus Christ- 
ians act, in believing mysteries, although thej' do ndt compre- 
hend them : we cannot see them, we can perceive their in- 
trinsic nature as little as the seaman can discern the li«rht- 
house, but the ligtit of extrinsic evidence, and of irrefragable 
proofs, by which they come recommended- to us, render us 
most/certain that they^unquestionably exist, although their 
intrinsic nature be hidden from us. This idea is borrowed 
from the second epistle of St Peter, i. 19th verse. "And we 
have the word of prophecy more firm : to which you do well 
to attend, as to 'a light shining in a dark place, until the day 
dawns." So we do not see tlie mysteries, but we clearly see 
the light, or the reasons why we ^re to believe them. 

CXXX VI; ** B«t the Gmtarian doctrines are rational and 
-Scriptural." * • 

We have prove4 them to be as discordant to reason as td 
Scriptures 
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^' They can l^e defined and explained^' — 

But not upon Christian principles. 

" They inrolve no contradictions." , 

We have proved, and shall still further prove the contrary^ 

" They never take refuge in mysteries" — 

No, because with an unhallowed hand they expunge them 
bU, but they take refuge in those antichristian sophisms and 
fallacious argumentation, by which the sworn enemies of 
Christianity, the Celsuses, the Porphyriuses, the Julians meant 
to shake the very foundations of revelation, and by which 
they impose on the simple and unsuspecting reader. 
" They have no delight in darkness."* 

Except when too 4nuch light would be premature for a 
public as yet too Christianly disposed and thus eventually in> 
jure their cause. And do Christians delight in darkness ? 
Was not their religion with all its mysteries publicly and so*^ 
lemnly preached on the very house-tops, on the very high- 
ways, in all nations, and all over the globe ? Do the Christians 
ever shrink from inspection, or retire from any manly and 
honourable contest to vindicate their doctrines, or substan- 
tiate their authority ? 

CXXXVII. By way of conclusion we shall annex here 
such extracts of the three principal symbols or professions of 
faith of the Christian church, as have a more immediate rela- 
tion to the subject we have hitherto treated of, vjz. the mys- 
tery of the blessed Trinity : This appendix will be the more 
gratifying to our Christian readers, as by the bare inspection 
of it, they will at once see to their great comfort, how uni- 
form, constant, and invariable the belief of the Christian world 
was, respecting the mystery of the Trinity, from the very 
commencement of the church. For nothing can better attest 
the faith of the church of God than these creeds, which from 
the time they were made, formed a part of th^ public divine 
worship, and were exacted from those that wished to receive 
baptism. 

♦ Chriitian Miscellany, No. 1. Vol. 1. 
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Celled the Symbol of the Apostle$, 
CXXXVIU. "I believe in God the Father Almighty/' kc* 

Second Symbol, 

Called the J^ene creed. 

CXXXIX. This creed of the CEcumenic Council of Nice, 
held in the year 325 against the Arians, is related by St. Atha- 
nasius in Tract, de fide ad Jovianum Augustum, by Rufinus, 
Socrates, Theodoretus, &c. and with the addition made to 
it by the Fathers of the second Council of Constantinople, 
in the year 381 against the impugners df the Holy Ghost, is 
as follows* 

" I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth, of all things visible and invisible. And in 
our Lord Jesus Christ the only begotten Son of God, and bom 
of the Father, before all ages, God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God, begotten, not made, consi^bstantial to 
the Father, by whom all things were made : who for us men, 
and for our salvation came down from heaven, and was incar- 
nate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
man. Was. crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate ; he suf- 
fered and was buried ; and the third day he rose again, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures. He ascended into heaven ; sits 
at the right hand of the Father ; and is to come again with 
glory to judge the living and the dead ; of whose kingdom 
there shall be no end. And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 

* It U an uodeniable fact, attested by all antiquity, that tbU Symbol, after 
whatever manner it wts originally composed, was in nniyersal use from the 
Apostolical age, and that it was demanded of the catechumens when they pre- 
sented themselves far baptism, as a test of their faith, and as a distinctive sign 
from other heterodox societies. Now this Symbol contains manifestly a solemn 
profession of the mystery of the Trinity, it being divided into three principal 
parts^ the first of which treats of the eternal Father, and the works of the crea- 
tion, the second of Jesus Christ, his only Son oar Lord, and of the works of the 
incarnatioD and redemption, and the last of the Holy Ghost and the works of 
sanctification and glorification. 



and giver of Ufii, fribo proceeds from tibe F»thert aad tlie Soii;^ 
who together with the Father and Son is adored and glorified : 
who spoke by the prophets. And one, holy, catholic, ao4 
Apostolical choTch. I confess one baptisn) for the remission 
of sins, and I look for the resurrection of the dead, and the 
fife of the world to come. Amen." 

♦ 

Third Symbol^ 

Which bears the name of St» Athanasius.* 

CXL. " The Catholic faith is this : That we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in unity. 

Neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance. ' 

For one is the person of the Father, another of the Son, 
another of the Holy Ghost. 

But the Godhead of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, is all one, the glory equal, the majesty co- 
eternal. 

Such as the Father is, auch is the Son, such is the Holy 
Ghost. , 

The Father uncreated, the Son uncreated, the Holy Ghost 
uncreated. 

The Father immense, the Son immense, the Holy Ghost 
immense. 

The Father eternal, the Son eternal, the Holy Ghost eter- 
nal. 

And yet t&ere are not three eternals, but one eternal. 

As also they are not three uncreated, nor three immense ^ 
but one uncreated and one immense. In like manner the 
Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, the Holy Ghost Al- 
mighty. 

* It IB agreed among tbe learned that St. Atbanasius ii not the author 0f t)i» 
Symbol un^er consideration, and that it was composed about tbe end of Um fiftb. 
ceatury : It, however, was found so to concord with the received doctrine of tbe 
christian world, thai it was immediately sanctioned bj the church, and inserted 
into her public office. 
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ijid j«t tbere are* not three AlmightieB, but one Almighty* 

^o the Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost it* 
God. 

And yet there are not three Gods, but one God. 

So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, the Holy 
Ghost is Lord. • 

Aad yet there are not three Lords but one Lord. 

For as we are compelled by the Christian truth to acknow> 
ledge every person particularly to be God and Lord. 

So. we are forbidden by the Catholic religion to say there 
are three Gods or three Lords. 

The Father is made of none, neither created nor begotten. 

The Son is from the Father alone, not made, not created, 
but begotten. 

The Holy Ghost; is from the Father and the Son$ not made, 
. aot created, not begotten, but proceeding. 

Inhere is therefore one Father, not three Fathers ; one Son, 
not three Sons ; one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 
. And in this Trinity nothing is prior or posterior, nothing is 
greater or lesser ; but the whole three persons are co-eternal 
to one another ; and co-equal. 

So that in all things, as has been said above, the unity in 
Trinity, and the Trinity in unity, is to be worshipped. 

He therefore that will be saved, must thus think of the 
Trinity. . ' 

But it is necessary to everlasting salvation, that he also be- 
lieve firmly the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The right faith therefore is, that we believe and confess 
that our Lord Jesu# Christ, the Son of God, is both God and 
man. 

He is God of the substance of his Father, begotten before 
ages ; and be is man of the substance of his mother, born in 
the world. 

Perfect God and perfect man ; of a rational soul and hu- 
man flesh subsisting* 

Equal to the Father^ according to his Godhead, lesser than 
the Father, according to bis manhood. 
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Who although he be God and man, yet be is not two, but one 
Christ- 
One not by the conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but 
by the assuming the manhood into God. 

One altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by uni- 
ty of person. 

CXLIII. Thus we shall continue to sing with the church 
of God the well known Trisagion, " Holy, holy, holy, the 
Lord God of Hosts : All the earth is full of his glory," and 
thus represent by our worship upon earth an image of what 
is done by the heavenly spirits in the mansions of glory, 
which, as we learn from the prophet {saiah, cap. vt. v, 3t and 
St. John's ApocaJ. cap. iv. v. 8. are incessantly resounding 
with this sublime canticle, which, as St. Ambrose informs U8«m. 
de spiritu sancto, lib. 3. cap. 12. is re-echoed in the east an4 
in the west to honour the unity and Trinity in God.-^We shall 
add likewise th&t other formula of praise, which the Christian 
world has now used in her divine worship nearly these four« 
teen hundred years. " Aytos o ©lo^, Aytos i^-x^gor, Aytof 0O«y«» 
ros tXtnsQvnfMis.^^ " Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, 
have mercy on us."* 

All that can be further objected by the Unitarians against 
the mystery of the Trinity, has been victoriously answered, as 
early as the second and third century, by those Fathers tb&t 

*St. John Damascene, Cedrenus, Balaamon, Pope Felix III. Nicepborut 
and others inform us, that this formula was first introduced by St. Proclus, Pa* 
triarch of Constantinople, in the year 446^ under thd reign of Tbeodosius the 
younger, on the occasion of a borrible earthquake that- happened there. They 
add that the people sang this new Trisagion with the more ferrour that they at- 
tributed this calamity to the blasphemies, which the innorators of that city diet 
not cease to vomit against the Son of God, and that when this canticle was be- 
gun upon the spot, the scourge ceased* The council of Chalcedon, held in the 
year 451, adopted it, and since that time it has always been of daily use in the 
Oreek church, but the Latin church sings it but onpe a year, on Good Friday, 
immediately beforelhe adoration of the cross, and repeats it thrice in Oreek and 
in Latin. St. John Damascene tells us that the orthodox made use of it to 
express their fiiith respecting the holy Trinity, that the words ** Holy God,'' 
designate the Fatb^rt " aod Mi^ty" the $00, and " Ood immorUtiP' the Holf 
Ghost. 

No. V. 99 n 
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wrote against Sabellius, Paul of Samosata and die Ariatis^ 
Proper attention shall be paid to some anti-christian sophisms, 
when we shall treat of the divinity of Christ, and of the Holy 
Ghost, to whom, with the Father, be honour and glory, world 
without end. Amen* 

There are few divines in latter times that have commented 
on the adt)rable mystery of the Trinity more sublimely and 
devoutly than the learned and pious bishop of Meaux has 
done; the writer of these sheets, therefore, thought the fol» 
lowing extract from his works would not prove unacceptable 
to bis readers. 

- ♦ LXX DAY. 

Gody Father and Son* St. John,^vii. 3. 5. 10. 21. 25. 

CXLIV. " It is not possible to dismiss this divine prayer of 
our Saviour, nor the speech, which precedes it, and which, as 
we have seen, has furnished the matter for it. One reads 
over and over again this discourse, this last farewell, this 
prayer of Jesus Christ, and, as it were, his last wishes, always 
with a new relish, and with a new consolation. All the se- 
crets of heaven are revealed in it, and that, after the most 
insinuating and affecting manner possible. 

Which is the grand secret of heaven, unless it be that eter- 
nal and impenetrable communication between the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ? That is, I say, the secret of heaven, 
which renders happy those that see it, and which had not 
been as yet perfectly revealed : But Jesus Christ reveals it 
to us here in an admirable manner. 

Who says a Father, says a Son ; and who says a Son, says 
an equal in nature ; and who says an equal in a nature as per- 
fect as that of God is, says an equal in all perfection : insomuch 
that there cannot be a first and second but through a holy, 
perfect, and eternal origin. 

This is what Jesus Christ gives us to understand, when 
he asks of his Father the clear manifestation of the glory 
which he had in him,"^ ^pud te : with thee and in thy bosom 
before the world was made.t . That glory, which he bad in 

*Sohn,i,l. f Ibid, xvii, 5. 
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the bosom of God, could not but be tbe glory of God himfielf : 
which, and the glory of the Son too, being always, and pre- 
ceding al] that has been made, was not, of course, made it- 
self. It is, consequently, uncreated as that of the Father. 
This is so, and cannot be otherwise* 

The Son equal tp his Father, and still at tbe same time his 
envoy, because "he cometh*from him,"* He came forth 
from him, to come into the world, this is bow he was sent. 
He quits the world, to return to the Father, behold th^ term 
of his mission : This is all that Jesus Christ is in his Person, 
perfectly equal to God who sends him, because he is his own 
Son ; God would not have a Son who would be less than him- 
self, or who would not be worth himself. Pardon, Oh Lord! 
tliese expressions ; they who speak, are men. When we say, 
that God would not, this is to say, that it would be unworthy 
of God, and that, of course, it cannot be. It is on thifi account, 
that in every thing and every where he treats as equal with 
his Father* " And all mine are thine, and thine are mine."t 
This bespeaks a perfect equality, and on both sides. It is 
more than if he had said that he is his equal : for it is more 
to treat as ^ equal with him, than to enounce simply ths^t 
equality. 

But let us see what Jesus Christ is ^ith regard to us. He 
is, like his Father, our happiness : " to know his Father and 
him, is for us everlasting life." Hence he says, " He that 
loveth me, shall be loved by my Father, and I will love him, 
and manifest myself to him." This is the great efiect of my 
love : It i» thereby I render men eternally happy. And he 
adds, " if any one love me, he will keep my word ; and my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him, and will make 
an abode with him."§ 

" We will come," in company, my Father and I. Who could 
ever thus equaUze himself to God ? " We will come :" for 
we cannot come one without the other : " we will come :" 
for it is not all to have the Father ; I must be had too : " we 

♦ John, XTi. 28.— xvii. 8» f IbiAxvii. 10. + Ibid. xvii. 3.— siv.2U 

§ Ibid. ziv. 23. 
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will come ;'^ Who can come into man, in order to replenish 
and sanctify him inwardly but God himself? '' We will cottie 
to them and make an abode wiU) them.^' They will be our 
common temple, our common sanctuary : We will be tlieir 
common sanctification, their common felicity, their common 
life. What can he say tnore explicit, to put himself on equal- 
ity with his Father ? The best way to say it, is to show it by 
effects, dh man, what do you long for ? To have God with- 
in yoti. And in order that you may have him fully, my Fa- 
ther and 1 will come into your interior : If you desire to have 
me within yourselves, by wishing to have God within you, 
i am then God* 

It is thus the faithful shall be one ; because they will all have 
within themselves the Father and the Son, and will be their 
temple t ^^ They will be one^^^ szjs Jesus Christ, but they will be 
^^ one in ii$*^^* We shall be the common band of their unity ; 
jb^cause my Father and I being perfectly one, all unity must 
Con^e from us ; and we are the bond of it as well as the prin* 
ciple. 

This is the first part of the divine secret : The perfect 
Unity of the Father and of the Son, at present perfectly re* 
vealed to men : in order to give them to understand, bow 
sincere and perfect their union ought proportionably to be : 
since it has for its model and bond the unity absolutely perfect 
of the Father and of the Son, and their eternal and unalter* 
|ib)e peace^'' B* Bossuet, vol. x.p. 295, last ed« 

CHAPTER IV. 

On the Divixjdty of the Holy Ghost, against the jlrians, Mact' 
doniansf SocinianSy now knoton under the name of Vnita-' 
rianet 

SSCTION I. 

The Holy Ghost is true God, and, therefore, consubstaniial with 

the Father and with the Son* 

CXLV. This dogmatical conclusion is proved frsi from 
^e authority of the divine Scriptures. Christ, Matth. ult. 

f Jobnzvil. 81. 
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says, '^ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." Here in the form of baptism prescribed by Jesus 
Christ, we find the Holy Ghost joined to God the- Father, and to 
God the Son, therefore he is true God, one and the same God 
with the Father, and the Son; for if he were not, no reason can 
be imagined why be should be associated with the Father and 
the Son in honour and dignity, neither can it be conceivedi 
why he should be named in baptism, the sacrament of faith, 
unless he be the object of our faith, to be which cannot belong 
to a creature ; therefore, th€ Holy Ghost is true God, kc.^ 

CXLVI. In the Acts of the Apostles,* which St, Chrysos* 
torn, by way of* excellence, styles " Librum dogmatum de 
Spiritu Sancto," the book which contains the dogmas of 
the Holy Ghost ; and (Ecumenius, another Greek Father, 

" EvayytXiov t5 vftv/xatros A^yiS," " the Gospel of the Holy 

Ghost ;" St. Peter thus addresses Ananias : '^ Ananias, why 
hath Satan tempted thy heart, that thou shouldst lie to the 
Holy Ghost, and by fraud keep part of the price of the field ? 
Thou hast not lied to men but to God." Here the Holy 
Ghost is clearly. and absolutely called God, and contradistin- 
guished from creatures. '^ Thou hast lied not to men but to 
God*^^ I am sensible, that, as there is no tenet so clear, which 
the Unitarian critic will not endeavour to distort from its 
plain, obvious, and natural meaning to his favourite system, 
the present passage will have to suffer the accustomed vio- 
lence ; but I am confident, too, that the sober reader will look 
down with pity and indifiference on the distorted and arbitrary 
interpretations of a few new teachers, when they come to see, 
that the great luminaries of both the Greek and Latin church 
perfectly agree in understanding this text of the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost* This passage is urged against the Macedo- 
nians by St. Basil, lib* v. against Eunomius, and in his book 
on the Holy Ghost, chap, xvi* — by St. Gregory Nazianzen 
in his thirty-seventh oration — ^by St* Cyril of Alexandria, in 

* Acts, cbap. viii. 
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Thesau. thirty-foiirth assertion-— by St. Ambrose, book i. chap.r 
iv. on the Holy Ghost— by St* Epiphanias, seventy-fourth 
Heres.— by St. Augnstin, lib. iii/cbap* 21. against Maximinas, 
&c. 

CXLVII. In the same Acts, chap. xix. St. Paul found cer- , 
tain disciples at Ephesus, and he said to them : " Have you 
received the Holy Ghost^ since ye believed ? But they said 
to him, We have not so much as heard whether there be a 
Holy Gho^t^ And he said : in what then are you baptized ? 
Who said : in John's baptism. Then Paul said : John bap- 
tized the people with the baptism of penance &c. Having 
heard these things, they were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus." That is to say, with the baptism instituted by 
Jesus Christ, and the form of which be himself has prescribed 
in these words, ^^ Baptizing tbem in the name of the Father^ 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." Who do^s not see, 
that St. Paul and the discrples of Ephesus meant to speak 
here of th6 Holy Ghost as of a person and as of a dirin€ person, 
too, as without whose faith and baptism they could not be true 
Christians? 

CXLVIII. What IS said to have been spcAen hj the Lord 
the God of HosfSy Isaiah, vi. " Hearing, hear, and understand 
ttot" is said by St. Paul in the Acts, xxviii. chap, to harve 
been pronounced by the Holy Ghost, '^ well did the Holy 
Ghost speak to our Fathers by Isaias the prophet : With the 
ear you shall hear and shall not understand," &c. Therefore 
the Lord of Hosts, and the Holy Ghost are the same, and of 
course the Holy Ghost is true God as to nature and substance ; 
for he that is called Jehovah and the Lord of Hosts in the 
oldjaw, is called the Holy Ghost in the new, but he that is 
called Jehovah and the Lord of Hosts in the Old Testament,. 
is true God as to nature and substance, therefore, the Holy 
Ghost is true God as to nature and substance. 

CXLIX. He is true God, to whom the divine attributes and 
s^cb works are ascribed, which God only can perform. But 
the divine attributes and divine operations are attributed to 
the Holy Ghost : this minor proposition is proved from the 
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Book of Wisdom, i. v. 7. where immensity is predicated ef the 
Holy Ghost ; " The Spirit of the Lord hath fiHed the whole 
world.*' From I. Corinthians, c. 2. where omniscience is 
affirmed of him.; " For the Spirit of God searcheth all 
things, even the profound things of God^^^ where search is 
the same as comprehend^ since God is said, in the seventh 
Psalm, V. 10. to be — ** The searcher of hearts and reins.'' 
Omnipotence is likewise his attribute. Psalm, xxxii. ^' By 
the word of the Lord, the heavens were established, and 
all the power of them by the Spmt of his mouths Sanc- 
tification and justification are his works, I Corinth, vi. 11. 
"But you are washed, but you are sanctified, but you are jus- 
tified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit 
of our God." — The working of miracles and tongues is like- 
wise ascribed to the Holy Ghost, L Corinth, xii.— " But 
the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man unto 
profit. To one indeed, by the Spirit, is given the word of 
wisdom, and to another the word of knowledge, according to 
the same Spirit : to another faith in the same Spirit : to an- 
other the grace of healing in one Spirit : to another the 
working of miracles ; to another, prophecy ; to another, 
the discerning of spirits ; to another, divers kinds of tongues ; 
to another, interpretation of speeches. But all these things 
one and the same spirit worketh, dividing to every one, ac 
cording as he will." Therefore, the Holy Ghost is true God 
and a true subsisting person, as to whom the distribution of 
heavenly gifts and other such like divine operations are 
ascribed, which belong only to persons. 

Second proof from the Greek and Latin Fathers. 

CL. St. IrensBus, in his fourth book against heresies chap. v. 
says, " that man was made by the hand of the Father, that 
is to say, by the Son and the Holy Ghost according to the 
ISceness of God."* 

* " Per manum Patris, id est, peV Filiam et Spiritiuii SAactnm^ facivs est lio- 
mo KCEUDdamsiiaintudiiiem Dei." 
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Tertullian in his book against Praxeas, chap. siii. writes 
thus, <^ We say that the Father and the Son are two, and that 
with the Holy Ghost they are three ; butwe are never heard to 
say that there are two Gods and two Lords, not as if the Fa- 
ther were not God, and the Son God, and the Holy Ghost 
God, and each one of them Godj" &c.* 

St. Cyprian in his Epistle to Jubajanus, ^' As three are 
one thing, how can the Holy Ghost be reconciled to him wha 
is an enemy either of the Father or of the Son."t St. Dio-» 
nysius of Alexandria in his answer to the propositions of Paul 
of Samosata, ^' for unless Christ were God the Word, says 
he, he cojild not but be subject to sin, for there is none not 
subject to sin, except Christ only, sis also the Father of Chriat 
and the Holy Ghost.^'l And all these Fathers lived before 
the Council of Nice, held in the year 325. 

After the condemnation of^ the Arian Heresy at Nice, the 
following Fathers employed their pens against the impugners 
of the Holy Ghost, viz. St. Athanasius in his Epistle to Sera<- 
pion ; Didymus in his book on the Holy Ghost ; St. Hilary in 
in his books on the Trinity ; St* Basil, in his books against 
Eunomius apd on the Holy Ghost ; St. Gregory Nazianzen in 
his thirty-seventh oration ; St. Ambrose in his books on the 
Holy Ghost ; Theodoretus, in his eighth book against heresies, 
chapter on the Holy Ghost ; St. Epiphanius in Panario se- 
venty-foorth heresy ; St. Gregory Nyssen in the book against 
Eunomius ; St. Augustin, in his books on the Trinity, and 
against Maximinus an Arian ; St. Cyril of Alexandria in the 
Treasury 5 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catbech. xvi, and xvii, 

* " Duos defioimus etPatrem, et FUiuiii, et Jam tres cmn Spiritu Sancto. Duos 
tamen Deos et duos Dominos nunquam ex ore nostro proferimus : non quasi 
non et Pater Deus, et Filius Deus^ et Splritus Saoctos Dens, et Deus unusquis- 
que, &c.'* 

t '' Cum tres unum sunt, quomodo Spiritus Saoctus placatus esse ei potest^ 
<iui aut Patris ant Filii iaimicas est }** 

X Nisi enim esset Christos Deus Verbum, non potuisset non essepeccatoobnox- 
ins. KuUus enim non obnoxiusest peccato, nisi unus Christus^ nt et Pat^r 
Christi et Sanctus fifpirttus." 
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Third proof ^ from the auiherity of Councils^ 

CXLVIH. The ArFw heresy was proscribed by the Nicene 
Synod in these words of the Symbol, " We believe in the 
HoJy Ghost.'' 

The error of Macedonius was condemned by the Synod of 
Alexandria, which was held after the return of St. Athanasius 
in the year 362, by the Synod of Illyricum in the year 367, 
and by the councils celebrated at Rome under Pope Dama« 
8US, who addressed a synodical epistle to the bishops of Illy- 
ricum, and which has been preserved by Theodoretus, lib* 2« 
Hist. Eccles. c. 22. ^' And this error has been spread after 
the council of Nice, says this holy Pontiff, that some should 
dare say with a sacrilegii)us mouth, that the Holy Ghost was 
made by the Son. We anathematize those who do not, with 
all possible freedom, proclaim, that he has one and the same 
power with the Father and the Son. We anathematize Anus 
and Eunomius, who with like impiety, although in a difierent 
way of expressing it, assert that the Son and the Holy Ghost 
are nothing more than creatures. We anathematize the Ma- 
cedonians, who, sprung from the stock of Anus, have changed 
not their perfidy but their name. If any rhan do not say, that 
the Holy Ghost is truly and properly from the Father, as the 
Son is, of the divine substance, and that he is true God, let 
him e anathema. If any one say, that there are not three 
true persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, let 
him be anathema. If any one say that the Holy Ghost is not 
to be adored by all creatures, as the Son and the Father, let 
him be anathema.''* 
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Tbc same heresy wag proscribed by the first ccKincif of 
Constantinople, which, with a view of condemning the error 
of the Macedonians, ^dded to those words of the Nicene sym- 
bol, " We believe in the Holy Ghost,^ the following wordff, 
" Lord and life-giver, who proceedeth from the Father, who 
is to be adored and conglorified with the Father and the Son : 
who hath spoken by the holy prophets."! This council and 
the condemnation of Macedontus made in it was approved by 
Pope Damasus in a council held at Rome by the western 
bishops, at the very same time that the eastern bishops wci;e 
assembled at Constantinople.. 

Last proofs from the argument of Prescription^ 

CXLIX. In the fourth century the church believed the Holy 
Ghost to be true God, consubstantial with the Father, and 
with the Son; therefore, there existed always in the former 
ages the same faith of the church about the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. Why so ? Because, if this was not the primitive 
faith of the church, the supposed primitive faith was, of 
course, changed at some succeeding age, and if so, it will be- 
incumbetit on the Unitarians to show, and clearly to point out^ 
Jirstf at what precise period of time the dogma of the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost was first introduced into the Christian world. 
Secondly, in what place or part of the world. Thirdly, by 
whose agency. Fourthly^ by whose patronage. Fifth and last-- 
ly, who were those that opposed that innovation, and what 
noise and disturbances its introduction caused in the worlds 
Since, therefore, the Unitarians are not able, in the present 

avrtf) anu^HiM irA) . . • c< r/r /ad Minrfi^ rv wacrpoT xott th utt xxt rsAytM 
vnviMtroo' (Atxv dccmrds, e|»o*/d»r, St;y«rf/«y, /x<«y $o|ffy, Kvftornr^f 

^9<ro^ec fAH 81 VI} etKfiriva. m freer po^ xai ra vitt, x«i rit Aym vnvfjMToTy 

0fa9tiiM ero^, &c. Theodoret lib. v. cap. 2. 

* Credinms in hpiritxun Saoctum, Dominum et Tivificanteniy ex Patrfe 
]ttocedeDtem» com Patreet Filio adorandum etconglorificandain: qui locotq* 
cBt perianetos proptaetas.*' 
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case, W show flie smallest vestige of any of the fire pohttS' 
inentioned, good logic forces us to conclude, tha/t the doc- 
trine of the divinity of the Holy Ghost, was a doctiiae re- 
ceived from the Apostles themselves, and no ways introduced 
jrt any posterior period. 

Now, that the belief of the divinity of Die Holy Ghost was 
universal throughout the Christian work), in the fourth cen- 
tury, is incontestable from the testimoni^ of those Fathers, 
i^hose names we liave mentioned, and from tiie^urcfa history 
of those times ; for it is an undoubted fact, that those, who 
denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost, in the fourth century, 
were condemned by the church as heretics, and that by no 
^ther way could they be re-united to it, but by abjuring their 
-error. So we learn that in the council of Alexandria in the 
year 362, it was exacted from those that returned to the 
church, that they should execrate Artan impiety, together with* 
those who said, that the Holy Ghost was not God. S. Basil 
would not receive Eustatfaius of Sebaste into the communion 
of the church, but after having mbscribed to the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost. Add to ti»d that most ancient and re- 
inowned glorification^ by which the hymns of the church were 
«very where terminated, " Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost," or, *' with'' or, ^' in the Holy 
Ghost," which Sc. Basil in his book on the Holy Ghost, cap. 
S9, writes to have been indiscriminately Used by St. Iren«us, 
St. Clement of Rome, St. Dionysius of Alexandridi St. Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, Origen, &c** 

SECTION lU 

CL. After liaving established the dogma of ttie divinity of 
the Holy Ghost on the exalted authority of the divine Scrip- 
tures, and the united testimony of the Christian world for the 

* Thedognta of the divinity «€ tlie H<My Qbest wUl denve anotlier irrefraga- 
JUe proof from the arguments wbicb sUaU be adduced, to establish the Godhead 
of Jesus Christ* siooe there i« scarce a monumeat of antiquity In support of the 
div^inity of Christ, that does not go to prove at the same time, that the Holy 
«hOft is true God» 
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space of upwards of eighteen hundred years, the public, no 
doubt, expects thdt we should take some notice of the argu- 
ments, bj which Unitarians pretend to overturn this dogma. 
I shall first advert to what I find advanced against the di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghost, by a recent Unitarian journalist in 
bU abstract of Unitarian belief. 

" That the Holy Ghost is not a person, is evident from the 
yarious characters, attributed to it in the Scriptures. It is said 
to he poured out^ shedforih^ given without measure, and in^or- 
iiom* Men are said to drink into it, and it is at one time 
represented, as being taken away^ and at another as quenched; 
but none of these things are applied to a per&on, and at the 
same time Grod, these characteristics would be absurd and 
impoBsible. You cannot say of God, that he is/^ shed forth, 
taken away, or quenched.'' Men are often said, also to be 
^ filled with the Holy Spirit.'' But how can a man be filled 
Ivith a person as with God ? There is one text very decided 
on this subject. " No man knoweth the Son, but tl>e Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him."* But how would this 
be true, if the Holy Ghost were a person, equal with the Fa- 
ther and the Son ? Would not the Spirit know both the Father 
and the Son, and this without any revelation ? In short, we 
think if the Scriptures prove any thing, it is, that the Holy 
Ghost so often mentioned in them, is a supernatural influence, 
communicated to men by the power and s^ncy of God." 

Mighty arguments, indeed, and worthy of those superior 
esprits-forts, who, armed with their vaunted reason, come in 
the eighteenth century to instruct mankind, and to teach them 
what they are to believe or to reject : and who have modesty 
enough equivalentl^ to tell all Christendom : For th^^se eigh* 
teen hundred years, all Christians were nothing more, neither 
are you at present, any thing more than a pack of dunces : 
all preceding ages, . all the Fathers of the church, all eccle- 
siastical historians, all the councils held to this day, the Jus- 

* The Unitarian Mitcellany, &c. No. 1. p. 17. 
t MaUh. zi. 27. 
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tins, the AtheiiiagorftBes, the Dionysiuses of Rome, or Alexao* 
dria, the Origens, the Tertullians, the Irenseuaes, the CypriaBf, 
the Athanasiuses, all the holy Martyrs, &c* had either no rea^* 
son, or did not know how to make use of it : from a want of 
good sense they were all idolaters, in adoring as true God, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, who, in the teeth of all past and 
present generations, we tell you, are not God. 

The Christian world had assuredly time enough to see and 
to weigh these miserable quibbles ; they saw them and despis^ 
ed them, as the silly fancies of an extravagant reason that is 
only fit to beget monsters when left to itself. Do our new 
teachers piously believe that it would be reasonable for us to 
prefer the reason of a few individuals to the general and unit* 
ed reason of the past and present Christian ages ? Were it 
given to the Roman bard to listen to this, would he not in his 
usual mirth exclaim, *^ Risum teneaiis Amici ?^^ 

Now let us examine in detail the above extract. " It is 
said to be poured out, shed forth, given without measure and 
in portions — to be taken away, to be quenched. But none 
of these things are applicable to a person and at -the same 
time God, these characteristics would be absurd and impossi- 
ble. You cannot say of God that he is shed forth, taken away 
or quenched.'' 

This mode of reasoning is exactly like this : The true 
God of heaven and earth, the Lord of Hosts, the Jehovah, is 
described in the Scriptures as " repenting, and being touch- 
ed inwardly with sorrow of heart."* " As jealous, full of an- 
ger, and incensed with wrath," but none of these character- 
istics are applicable to a divine person ; these characteristics 
would be absurd and impossible. You cannot say of God 
that he is repenting, jealous, angry, &:c. as little as yj>u can 
say that he is poured out, shed, &c. Therefore the eternal 
Father, (the only Lord of Hosts, and Jehovah, according to 
the Unitarians,) is not true God, and, of course, there is no 
God at all. Is it not wiser for Christians to keep piously the 

* Genesis, viir, 6. 
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IFftther, Son, and Holy Gbbst, than to be wifh the Unitarians 
without God at all ? Again : The eternal Father in the Scrip- 
tures is said to have limbs, a heart, eyes, feet, arms, and how- 
cls, but this cannot be said of a divine person, of God, there- 
fore, it follows again, that the eternal Father is not God, and 
that, of course, there is no God at all. What will the Uni- 
tarian answer in reply to this reasoning ? He will, and must 
answer, no doubt, ttiat, when the eternal Father is said to 
be repenting, sorrow inwardly, or to have limbs like us, 
these passages must be taken in a mystical or metaphorical 
sense, so as to make the sorrow signify the displeasure or dis- 
approbation of the Lord, and the arms, for instance, his pow- 
er, the eyes, his knowledge and providence, &c. after the 
same manner, we reply, that, when the Holy Ghost is said 
« to be poured out, shed forth," &c. &c. all these, expres* 
inons must be taken, not in their natural, but spiritual mean« 
ing, that is to say, not spoken of the Person of the Holy Ghost 
bimself, but of the communication of his divine gifts, which the 
apostle mentions, 1 Corinth* 13« and which ^re " poured 
forth," ^ven with measure, &c. 

The Unitarian will add that it is not from these passages, in 
which the eternal Father is said to be sorry, or to have Umbs, 
&c. that he proves him to be a divine person, or to possess 
the divine nature, but from other clear and unquestionable 
texts, so likewise answer the Christians to the above objec- 
tion, viz. that it is not by the texts^ in which -the Holy Ghost 
is said to be poured out, to be shed," &c. that they prove the 
divinity and consubstantiality of the Holy GHiost with the Fa- 
ther and the Soli, but -from other clear and most unequivocal 
passages, such as those which we have adduced,* and which are 
$o decisive and so peremptory, that it will require more than 
all the Unitarian ingenuity to metamorphose the divine person 
of the Holy Ghost into " the mere power and agency of God." 
The world has understood them so hitherto, and sound lo^c 
teaches us that the authority of a worid is greater than (jhat 
of a few new teachers. Let us proceed. 

*p8gM, 197— J9d. 
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*^ Men ftre often said, also, to foe ^^ lulled with the Holy 
Spirit,'' but how can a man be filled with a person or with 
God ?" 

If a man canDot be filled with a person or with God, diett 
it necessarily follows again that there is no God at all ; for 
if the eternal Father be true God, then it is an article of faith 
as certain in philosophy as theology, that we are filled with 
him, and that there is not the smallest point in its, with which 
God does not co-exist, which he does not thoroughly pene- 
tiate, and with which he is most intimately present not only 
by his powe;*, but also by his divine essence : ^^ do I not fill 
heaven and earth, saith the Lord ?"* " For in him we live, 
we move and are«"t True it is, that, when we are thus filled 
with God, we do not circumscribe or confine his immensity to 
4rar being ; but whoever told the Unitarian that, when we ^^ are 
filled with the Holy Ghost," we contain him within ourselves 
80 as to hinder him from being present every where else ? And 
by the bye, I wish the Unitarian who denies that the Holy 
Ghost, with which we are filled, is a divine person, would ex<* 
plain to me this mystery which the light of reason alone seta 
beyond all doubt, viz. how one and the same most simple apd 
indivisible substance of God can thoroughly penetrate and 
pervade every point of our being, and there exist whole and 
eintire, without being divided or circumscribed, and so exist 
whole and entire in every imaginable point of the. universe. 
This is a natural and most undoubted truth, but a truth, too, 
which all the Unitarian ingenuity will never reach to explain* 

" There is one text very decided on this subject " No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knowetb any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whom soever the Son 
will reveal him ?" But4iow would this be true, if the Holy 
Ghost w«re a person, equal with the Father and the Son ? . 
Would not the Spirit know both the Father and the Son^ 
and this without any revelation ?" 

This text is decided on this subject in the eye of the Uni- 

* Jerem. xxiii. v. 2A. t AcUxtiL t. 3S. 
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tarian, becaqse he is sure never to find in the Scriptures but 
what he wishes to find. But these strange interpreters are 
of too late a date, for their new interpretation to prevail 
against the authority of eighteen centuries, which with St* 
Ambrose in his first book on the Holy Ghost, chap. iii. have 
always understood, that in the above text all created persons^, 
indeed, such as men and angels are excluded, but by no means 
the divine Persons, or else the sacred Scripture would contra- 
dict itself ; because the Apostle, 1 Corinth, ii. 10. writes of the 
Holy Ghost, " But to us God hath revealed them by his Spirit, 
for the Spirit searcheth all things, even the profound thingd 
of God," and verse il. " The things that are of God nO 
man knoweth, but the Spirit of God." It is therefore to be 
observed, that it is the custom of the Scripture to speak how 
of one person only, now of two^ now of all three together^ 
according as opportunity offers, and a particular reason may 
require, that the divinity of one person should be in. a par* 
ticuilar manner inculcated. As, therefore, because the Scrip- 
ture often makes only mention of Christ, as in this text to 
the Galatians, iii. ^' For as many of you as have been bap- 
tized in Christ, have put on Christ," or of the Holy Ghost as 
in the Book of Wisdom I. ^^ The Spirit of the Lord 
has replenished the whole world," and I. Corinth, xii. 
^' All these things one and the same spirit worketh, divide- 
ing to every one according as he will," it does by no 
means follow, that in baptism we do not put on the Father, or 
that the Father and the Son are not immense, or do not work 
the things which the Holy Ghost is said to Work, so likewise 
because express mention is not made somewhere of the Holy 
Ghost, it does not follow, that the Scriptures exclude the Holy 
Ghost from the Godhead or the divine operations. 

In a periodical Magazine,"* I find an article of some length 
" on the use and meaning of the phrase. Holy iSjpn^," ibe 
purport of which is to show that the phrase '^ Holy Spirit" 
signifies any thing else, except what the christian world al- 

♦ Thc Cbristian Disciple, and Theological Review, Ko. 4« toI. 1. p. 260^ 
272. 
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ways took it for a divine ptr^on : But these new interpre* 
ters come too late to be listened to. What^ the phrase, Holy 
•Spirit J signifies, we h^ve learnt from our ancestors, our an- 
cestors from the Apostks, and «the Apostles from Christ; 
Yes, the constant and uniform belief of eighteen hundred 
years, about the personality and divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
comes fromtthe Apostles, the very founders of Christianity, 
or else let the Unitarian point out, if he can, by what Pontiff 
or council, by what man or number of men, in what age, and, 
in what country, it was first introduced. This belief is, there- 
fore, Apostolical, and, of course, true and divine : and as 
the Unitarian creed stands in direct opposition to it, it must 
needs be humati and false. 

To infer with the Christian Disciple that, because this 
phrase, the Holy Spirity is used sometimes in scripture for 
God himself^ sometimes to express the power of God^ his wis- 
dom^ his will or his command ; at other times to denote a «m- 
gle gift or endowment^f such as power, wisdom, courage, or 
jskill, in some art : finally, to signify the moral influence em- 
ployed by G(fA in any way; all which we most readily grant. 
To infer from this, I say, with the said Journalist, that 
the phrase, Holy Spirit^ never signifies a Divine Person, 
would be a mode of ai^uing similar to this : The word Je- 
rusalem, in scripture, now signifies the militant church, now 
the triumphant, and at times fhe soul of the just man, there- 
fore it never signifies in a true and literal sense the material 
cMy of Jerusalem. Now that the phrase Holy Spirit, be- 
tides the above meanings, is chiefly and principally, at least, in 
certain places, intended to signify a true Divine Person, 
is proved beyond the possibility of a doubt. First, from the 
very form of baptism prescribed by Christ, " Go ye Uierefore, 
and teach alt nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." Secondly, 
from the promise of the Holy Ghost.^^ St. John, xiv. v. 16, 
17j 27. — XV. v. 26. — 16. From the tenor of these chapters 
Christ the incarnate wisdom of God must be necessarily sup- 
posed (which cannot be done without a shocking blasphemy) 

No. V. 27 
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%o fadve spoken contrary to all the rules of human tan* 
guage, if by the Holy Ghost be did not mean a divine 
person, as it imist be obvious to every one that will pe- 
ruse them. Thirdly^ From 1 John, v. 7. " For there are 
three that give testii^ony in Heaven ; the Father, the Word, 
the Holy Ghost : * and these three are one.'' See our scrip- 
tural proofs above. * 

The author just quoted labours in vain to establish parallel 
instances of bold personification that occur both in the Old 
and New Testament, in which such things as unquestionably are 
not persons, are described with all the attributes of a per- 
son. . So, he thinks, are described the Stone of Joshua 
(Joshua xxiv. 26, 27.) — next wisdom (Proverbs i. 2, 3, 4, B, 
9.) Thirdly, Sin and death (Rom. xix. 17. — vi. 12, 14, 17, 
23 1 Cor. XV. 55, 57.)— and lastly charity {I Cor. 13.) 

For, assuredly, whatever strong epithets, glowing language, 
and bold figures Joshua and St. Paul make use of, the former 
in speaking of the stone of testimony, and the latter in de- 
scribing sin^ death, and charity^ there is no man in hi& senses, 
that will ever be tempted to take a stone, oiP sin, or deathy 
or, in fine, charity, for a true living person i for in these in* 
stances the subject-matter itself, the connexion with the con- 
text, and the aim of the sacred writer point out the meaning 
so clearly, that it is not possible for any man to be misled by 
any bold figurative language. On the contrary, the scripture 
language relative to the personality of the Holy Ghost, is so 
decisive, 8<> irresistible, so absolutely unsusceptible^ of any 
other meaning, that the christian world,* for the lapse of eigh- 
teen centuries, have invariably understood it of a true and 
real person. As to wisdom, if taken abstractively, it is self- 
evident that it cannot mean a person, but if understood in a 
concrete sense> that is, as actually existing and acting, as it is 
generally taken by the fathers of the church in that plac^ 
where wisdom is said to have built her house, furnished her 
table, mingled her wine, &c. then it means a true Divine Per- 
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^n, the uncreated and incarnate wisdom, the only begotten 
Son of God, 

CLL Agaiost the arbitrary and unheard of interpretations of 
the Scriptures on thiaand other subjects, on which the Unitarian 
differs from all Christendom of the present and past ages, we 
deem it important to remind the reader never to lose sight 
of the unanswerable argument which we have developed, (III 
Number, page 106. — 124.) and which is equally applicable 
to all controverted points between Christians and Unitarians* 
Indeed, these new teachers have no right whatever to be lis- 
tened to, nor are we Christians under any obligation whatever 
to dispute with them from the Scriptures, or to go to the 
trouble to examine the merits of their system, or to establish 
our christian doctrines by scriptural evidence ; for we have a 
much shorter and surer way, a way adapted to the meanest 
capacity, a way to which nothing can be replied, and which 
settles the question at once for ever. Which is this way ? It 
is to examine, not in what way the teachers of the Unitarian 
school interpret the Scripturet, or in how many different 
senses the same scripture may be taken by this or that set of 
prepossessed and partial men ; (for it is well known, that there 
is no passage in the Scriptures so clear, that may not be tor- 
tured by party-men into ten thousand different and even op- 
posite meanings ;) but to examine in what way the Church of 
God and the whole christian people have always and evei'y 
where understood them : To examine, not what any new . 
sect, for instance, the Unitarian, teaches, respecting the Trin- 
ityj the Divinity of Christ and of the Holy Ghost, but what 
the christian world has always believed on these subjects : 
for this constant, uniform, and universal belief and practice of 
the whole church of God respecting these doctrines being 
once established : this plain and simple question arises : 
Whence could this constant, uniform, and universal consent 
and practice possibly originate ? As we find no source or be- 
ginning of it at 2^ny period posterior to the Apostolic age, phi- 
losophy compels us to trace it to the preaching of the Apos- 
tles, after the same manner as goo4 sense forces us, and will 
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force our posterity to refer the declaration of American in- 
dependence to the year 1776, and not to any other period 
either anterior or posterior, since at any a nterioj; period we do 
not find it atchieved, and at any posterior period we find it 
already established and in full operation. 

But if the doctrines in question emanate from the Apostles, 
they are, therefore, true, they are revealed, they are divine j 
tjierefore, without examining any further the Unitarian sys- 
tem, or inquiring into its titles, we know before hand, that it 
is anti-apostolical, and of course a human invention. 

CLII. There is scarcely an Unitarian production,* in which 
we are not triumphantly asked, where in the Scriptures can 
you point out to us the words : Trinity, consubHantial.person^or 
these phrases : There are three persons in one supreme God : or: 
Jesus Christ is consubstantial with the Father ^ or: the Holy Ghost 
is the third person of the Trinity^ &c. ? As, therefore, such 
like words or sentences are not to be met with in the Scrip- 
tures, the Unitarian writers thence infer with an air of tri- 
umph, that the said mysterie#are evidently unscriptural. 

With a view of dispatching once for all this frivolous, con- 
temptible, and hackqeyed objection, I beg leave to make these 
{nw remarks. 

First of all, this kind of objection is by no means peculiar 
to the Unitarians, but has been common to all the innovators 
of past ages. For as all their strength lies in equivocations, 
fallacies and subterfuges, by which they are used to conceal, 
under language apparently orthodox or even Scriptural the 
tenour of their heresy, they cannot bear the idea, that such 
terms or expressions should be consecrated by the church to 
define and express her doctrine, as are unsusceptible of a dif- 
ferent sense or of equivocation. Hence the clamours of the 
Arians against the term : Consubstantial, Trinity, of the Nes- 
toriaos against the expression " ^toroKos, Mother of God,'' &c. 
From these instances it is an incontestible fact, tliat the 
church of God considered herself at all times in possession 

♦ See Jared Sparks* V. letter, page 146, &c. the Christian DiscipJe, the Uni«- 
tftriao Mi^seellany, aiid other Unitarian publications passim. 
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of an undefeasible right of fixing and determining her faith 

hy such expressions, as she thought fittest to distinguish it 
from all otheh doctrines, and to ^ut off for ever all possible 

cavil or crafty interpretation of her enemies. And, indeed, 
why should we dispute the church of God a right, jnrhich 
every commonwealth, every legislator; nay, even every private 
individual has to deliver his thoughts after such a manner and 
in such language, as he deems fittest to render it impossible for 
any one to mistake his meaning, or to put on it a jvrong con- 
struction ? Or shall we be told that the commonwealth exceedi 
the limits of its power, when, on a doubt arising about the trUQ 
meaning of any article of our constitution, or on perceiving 
that a false and pernicious construction is put upon it, adopts 
' and consecrates an expression, which defines its real and only 
true signification, and once for all precludes all possibihty of 
distorting the law from its true and intended meaning ? Shall^ 
in such cases, the declaration of the Government, or the sen- 
tence of a Judge be invalid or void of effect, because it is 
not word for word couched in the very expressions of the 
Constitution or of the law ? 

To silence, therefore, forever these childish clamours of our 
Unitarian friends, we, in imitation of the fathers of the 
church^ retort with infinite advantage the argument upoo 
them, and ask them in our turn : In what part of the Scrip- 
ture do you find those words or sentences in which you so 
uniformly affect to express your creed, if creed it can be call- 
ed, and not rather a denial ^f all creed, a denial of the Trini- 
ty, of the Divinity of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Ghost, a 
denial of Christ's atonement for mankind, and of the neces- 
sity of grace for the performance of salutary works ? The 
words Triniiy^ consiibstantialiti/j Person^ &c« are not to be 

^ But in wbat Scripture have they themselves (the Arians) foniid « the name 
of, mbitanee : there are three Hypottases : and : Christ it not true CM : and 
many other like words and phraseologies, which the Arians daily use, and which 
stiU are not read in the Scriptures ? It matters not, whether y^u make use of Scrip, 
tural expressions or not, provided you maintain the orthodox doctrine. The He- 
terodox, although he use no other but Scripture expressions, wiM not less bear 
from, the Holy GhOst, " m\\y dost thou declare my justices ?" PsaJQi. ;(Iix. 14S. 
Athauasius lih. de Synodis, Tom. I page 7^2. 
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found in the Scriptures ; but in which of the sacred vtrritings 
do you find the words of your own creed : The uniiy of Gody 
the supremacy oi Go^^ the Supreme Beings the unity of Christ, 
or these sentences : Christ is not God, but only the Messenger 
of GotJ, Christ is nothing more than man. In Christ there is 
btU one nature, viz, that of man* The Holy Ghost is not a 
subsisting Person, But only the, influence and agency of God, . 
^c» Our opponents, I am aware, will reply, although on a 
most gratuitous assumption, that it would be in vain, indeed, to . 
look out in the Scriptures for these words and sentences in this 
precise form and shape, but that still they ^re not the less cor- 
rect, because they are at least virtually or implicitly imphed in 
the Scriptures, or drawn from them by a necessary inference; 
now they will permit us to return them exactly the isame an- 
swer, not however without ground, but on irresistible authority, 
and to reply that the terms and phrases, trinity of Persons, unity 
of Nature, consubstantiality of the Sonandofthe Holy Ghost with 
the Father, there are two natures in Jesus Christ, viz. the Divine 
and the Human, although not literally and exphcitly found ip 
the Scriptures, still are clearly and equivalently contained 
in them in words of equal import, and a« necessarily de- * 
duced from them as evident and immediate conclusions are 
deduced from first principles* For instance, it is no where 
said in these formal words : there exists a Trinity of Persons 
in the unity of the Divine nature, but the same is equivalently 
expressed, first, in the well known passages (Math, xxviii. 19, , 
and i, John, v. 7, and others cited above ;) for from them 
we learn that there are three in God ; since, therefore, we 
know that there can be but one indivisible nature in God, 
we necessarily infer that thei-e must be three distinct persons, 
and not three distinct natures; next the Trinity as taught 
hitherto by the Christian world necessarily flows from those 
Scriptural facts and passages, which have been adduced to 
establish the Divinity of Jesus Christ and of the lioly Ghost ; 
for as there cail be but one God, there being but one and the 
same indiiusibie divine nature, it follows of course on the 
one hsiuA, that, since the Son and the Holy Ghost are true 
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God, and on the olher are distinct from the Father and from 
each other, they must be three distinct persons in one and the 
same divine essence, or, in other words, that in God there is 
a Trinity of persons and an Unity of essence. In like man- 
ner in vain woald you look through all the range of the Scrip- 
tures for this phrase : There are two natures in Christy or Christ 
is at once true God and true man^ but y^u find this truth equi- 
valently expressed and necessarily implied, first, (in St. John 
i. 1, 14,) '<iu the beginning was the word, and the word was 
with God, and the word was God — and the world was made 
by him, and without him nothing was made that was made — 
and the word was made Jlesh.^^ Next in this other passage, 
(John X, 30,) " I and the Father are one," and " the Father is 
greater than I," (John xiv. 28,) (Philip ii. 6,) " who (Christ) 
being in the form ofOod^ thought it no robery himself to be 
equal to God, but debased himself, taking the form of a ser^-^ 
vant,'^^ in fine, by that mass of Scripture evidence, which goes 
irresistibly to prove that Christ was both true man and true 
God, and that^ of course, he must needs possess both the na- 
ture of man and the nature of God.* 

The following' lines, written by one of the most elegant and 
profound writers of the past age, will make us sensible of the 
immense difference there is between the word of God, com- 
mented upon by the learned enlightened by faith, and between 
the same word of God handle/! by prophane reasoners. 

'MEDITATION. LXXI DAY. 

God the Holy Ghost. John xiv. 16, 17, 26. 

CLIII. " I will ask the Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete, thathe may abide with you forever.''! Another Para- 
clete! AParaclete, a consoler in the place of Jesus Christ, if en- 

* At we inteiul to review the V. aod VI. letters of B. Jared Sparki ac^inst 
"B. Dr. Wyatt, which are exclusively levelled against the Trinity, the Divinity 
of the Son of God and of the Holy Ghost, we designedly supersede answering 
any further objections agaiast the said mysteries in t|iit plape . 

f John, c. 14 and ,16. 
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dowed with less virtue and digoity, would rather afflict than coa- 
«ole mankind. A Paraclete, th«^r., in Jesus' stead, is nolessthan 
a God in the place of a God. And, therefore, if the Son come to 
118, and abide with us, as the Father does; the Holy Ghost 
ftbideth likewise with us, and is in us,"^ as well as the Father and 
the Son do. He abides with them in our interior ^ as they, so he 
vivifies us. We are^his temple as we are that of the Father 
And of the Son* " Know you not tkatj/ou are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in ^©m" ?] " Know you not 
that your members are the tethple of the Holy Ghost, who isinyouj 
andyou are not your own^^ ?X ^^r ^ temple has not the proprie- 
torship of itself, but God who inhabits it. He then who abides, 
and is in us, (according to the expression of Jesus Christ,) as 
the Father and the Son are, is God; and when he dwells in 
us and possesses us, he acts, if I may be allowed to say so, in 
the peculiar capacity of God. 

'^ Htf will teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
mind whatsoever I shall hav4 said to you*^^\\ Will he appear 
visible to your corporal eyes ? Will he speak to your ears ? No: 
your interior is his school, and henceyou will hear his voice. It 
is here likewise the Father speaks, and here we learn from him 
to come to the Son. Who can speak to our interior, who can 
turn it whithersoever he will, if it be not he who fills it, he 
who acts in it, that is to say, God ? Th6 Holy Ghost then is 
God, for it is another peculiar act of God to speak to our ioi* 
terior, and to cause himself thence to be understood. 

^' / have yet many things to say to you, but you cannot bear 
them now* But the Spirit of truth will come and teach j/ou all 
/rM<A."§ To him are reserved the highest and most hidden 
truths, &c. ; to him is reserved the province to increase your 
strength, so that you may be capable of receiving them. Who 
cap effect this, save God ? Then the Holy Ghost is God. 

" And the things that are to come he shall show yoM."ir He 
means to say that it is the province of the Holy Ghost the 
Paraclete to raise prophets, to inspire them, and this is cer- 

* John, T. 17. t Cor. c. 3, ▼. 6. } »id. 6, ▼. 19, $ Aobii l«, ▼. 9«. 

II Johivl6>r. 13,13. f Ibid. f. 19. 
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tainly reserved to God alpne. It is true, the Son of God sa^i, 
that he shall speak odIj what he has heard ;^ but he has not 
heard qthermse than the Son of G«d : he has heard what he 
has received in virtue of his eternal procession, as the Son has 
heard what he has received in virtue of bi^ eternal genera* 
tion. 

For we must know that the Holy Ghost proceeds fronj the 
Father iu as a perfect a manner as the Son, The Son pro 
coeds from the Father by generation 5 and bow does the J^oly 
Ghost proceed from him? Who can explain it ? No mortal 
man: and I am ignorant if the Angelic Spirits can» What I 
know, and what is certain from the expression of Jesus Cbristi 
is, th^t he is not begotten as the Son is, and he is still less, to 
speak in a human manner, created as we are* ^' He shall re> 
ceive of mine,"1 says the Son. Creatures come from God| 
but they do not take of God^s ; they are produced from no- 
thing : but the Holy Ghost takes of God^s as the Son does^-v. 
and is equally produced from his substance* We do not sayi 
there6)re, that he is created : God forbid we shquld-^there 19 
a term consecrated to him ; and it is, that he proceeds from 
the Father* It is true that the Son also proceeds from him ; 
and if his procession has a distinctive character which is gen- 
eration ; it is sufficient to equal the Holy Ghost to him, to ex» 
elude every term which indicates creation, and to select on^ 
which may be common to him with the Son* 

If the Son is begotten, why is the Holy Ghost not begotten ? 
Let us not investigate the reasons of this incomprehensiblo 
difference. Let us simply say : If there be many sons, many 
generations, the Son would be imperfect, and his generatioa 
too. Ail that is infinite, all that is perfect, is unique ; and th^ 
Son of God is unique, because he is perfect* His generation 
drains, if we may speak so of infinity, all his paternal fecqii* ' 
dity* What then remains for the Holy Ghost ? Something as 
perfect, although less distinctly known* He is not less perfect 

* John, 7. 15. f Ibid. xvi. v, H. 

. No. V, 28 
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because less distinctly known, since on the contraiy this ehar- 
things of God, which are not the least perfect* It is enough 
to know that he, like the Sbn, is unique : unique as Holy Ghost, 
^cter only serves to place his procession among the unknown 
in like manner as the Son is unique as Son t and that he pro* 
eeeds as nobly, as divinely as be : since he proceeds in order 
to be placed on equality with him. 

Hence, when he appears, a work equal to the Son^s is attri^* 
buted to him* This we have remarked in these words of our 
Saviour : " Jlnd when he shall have come, he wilt convince the 
TiBorldof sin^and of justice^ and of judgment :^^^ a work which is . 
pot inferior to the works of the Son* 

Jf we carefully collect all the expressions of the Son of God, 
we shall discover a language which at once imports distinction 
and unity, origin and independency of these divine persons* 
The Son belongs to the Father, the Father belongs to the Son ; 
each one on a different, but at the same time, equal title. The 
Holy Ghost belongs to the Son, hebelongs to the Father, on a sim- 
ilar title, and without derogating from perfection i the Father 
sends him, the JSon sends him, he comes. This is that mystic laft* 
guageof the Trinity, which is not fully comprehended butby re- 
conciling ijnity and distinction in an equal perfection. Anditis 
thus all the expressions of Jesus Christ, which we have seen, 
agree: and, to collect them together, he epitomised them 
|n the form of Baptism : " Baptize in the name of the Father, 
an(l of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." t AH that he said in 
a lengthy discburse, is referred to this, and what he says here, 
jreunites all that he mentioned in his long discourse. 

And why does he speak to us of these exalted mysteries, 
nnless it be to unfold them one day to our naked eyes ? A 
teacher commonly prefaces the entire developement of truth 
to his disciples, by informing them in general terms what 
they are to learn in his lectures. Jesus Christ also begins by 
telling us confusedly what he will one day discover most clear* 
}yi:o 1^8 in his glory. Let ijs therefore believe, and we shall see, 

* John la, V. S. . t M»tt, 28, r, 19, 
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Let us not be astonished at difficulties, we are sSlin the pikludes 
of our knowledge : let us not be satisfied with these first ele- 
ments : let us desire to behold : and, i]:^the mean Hmt, let us 
content ourselves with believing," 6. Bossuet^ Tom. x» page 
299, andfollowing^-^last editwi^ 
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Vtnrect ^i kotx rtsrov rov xfotoy Ina-na aop^ eunnff ttyt af^g» 
Avroy Xtyeiv yj^ ; «}» yetf i!7a^«$o|o/v tfyuv rsotmfiis^ ^t^u(T}L0t,h%* atvfojruif 
ruv ij^oim r<xX)iOi|$f;^o/xcya»y. K»t i^oXXso- /xfy l8^a(iiff, croAA^f ^c x«i rtt 
£XXi}MKif ffiTnyayiro. o Xp/rof tfroa nv. Kai »vro9 tv^et^ei rut Vforuv av 
^^Wf vot^ iifMv^ Totv^v tOirtrtfAntKoi^ niXartt^ «x t^tvratuo'avra ot yn tsrgw 
Toy avrov aytemretvrMs] i^cttnya^ etvrots r^tTiiv iX^* nfAi^v waXtv ^Wf 
T6J¥ Ottuv "O^opfiront ratvret re 9u aXXat fMfPtot OatfAotaist isrt^i avra A^xorwv, 

Joiephus, lib. xviil. 3. 

^' About this time lived Jesus, a wise man, if vmoHj indeedf he eon be 
called; for he wrought astonishing wofks, and was the instructer of tho^ wbf) 
embrace the truth with readiness, ff e obtained, as well among the Jews as 
among the Grentiles, a multitude of followers. He was the Christ : who being^ 
accused bj the leaders of our nation, was sentenced by Pilate to the death of 
the cross ; notwithstanding this those that loved him from the beginning, did not 
c«ase to be devoted to him. For on the third day he appeared to them living 
tgain, as this and many other wonderful things had been foretold of him by the 
Ptfoph^ets ; and moreover the race of the Christians who have derived from him 
their name, continues to exist to the present day.'* 

'^ Ooi, si la vie et la mort de Socrate sont d'un sage, la vie et la mort de Jesus 
sontd'iin Dieu." 

'* Yes, if the life and death of Socrates are those of a sage, the K& and death 
of Jesus are those of a God/' J. J. Rousseau. EmUt, Tom* lU.ptlgt 189. 



PREFACE. 

CLI V. It is painful in the extreme to reflect, that in the eigh* 
teen hundredth year of the christian »ra,we should be undevtbe 
necessity of vindicating the Divinity of him, whom, in unison 
with the whole christian world, during the long lapse of eigh- 
teen centuries, we have hitherto adored as our God and our 
Maker; and in whom men have, to this present day^ placed 

No. VL 29 . , 
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all their hopes of felicity, both in time and eternitj : doomed 
as we are, to witness with what furj and perseverance 
this new band of giants leagued '^ against the Lord and his 
Christ" rage against him, who redeemed them, and how 
determined they seem to be, not unlike the insane and proud 
builders of Babel in tbeir ungodly design of dethroning the 
only begotten Son of God, we can scarce refrain from ex- 
claiming with a primitive Father, " Bone Deus, in qtm tern" 
pora me reservasti /" Good God, for what times kast thou 
reserved me /* Is it possible, that there should exist a class 
of men, and of men, top, who style themselves philanthropists 
and friends to mankind, who should make it their ill-advised 
business to bereitve poor, miserable, and wretched men of all 
their comforts here below, and of all their bright prospects 
of an hereafter 7 For if Christ be not true God, bow can 
man, in bis trying hours, under the frowns of fortune, place 
his confidence in him, since it is written^ '^ accursed is the 
man who confideth in man ?"t And if Christ be not true God 
and true man, and if he has not atoned for our sins, what be- 
comes of our cheering prospects of a happy eternity, and- 
bow can we expect life everlasting through him, who has not, 
and who, if he be no more than what we ourselves are, could not ' 
do any thing for us ? It is, thereofore, the cause of all mankind 
we are promoting, when, although conscious of our inadequa- 
cy to so montentous a task, and although more inclined, to bow 
down in deep adoration before the insulted Deity than to dis- 
pute, we step forward to vindicate the divinity of him, whose 
praises the church has been singing with the Ambroses and 
Augustins for th^se twelve hundred years past. " We praise 
thee, O God — the holy church throughout all the worW does 
acknowledge thee Father of an infinite Majesty ; thine ho- 
nourable^ true^ and only Son^ also the Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter ; Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ; Thou art the' 
everlasting Son of the Father, &c."J 

' * St. Poly carp, disciple of St. John and Martyr. t Jereiraab, rvii. 5, 

X Hymn, <* Te Deum Laudamu8.'> 
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But does the eternal Son of God stand in need of the exer« 
tions of his creatures to defend the rights of his everlasting 
throne ? No, looking down from the seat of his glory upon the 
foolish projects of his enemies, he views them as an army of 
moles, whose work shall not stand : His holy church resting 
npon his solemn promises as upon in immoveable rock, and 
viewing in the total defeat of her former enemies the fate of 
the present and future ones, addresses them in the loAy strain 
of the royal Prophet. ** Why have the Gentiles raged, ai)d 
the people devised vain things ? The kings of the earth stood 
up, and the princes met together, against the Lord and against 
Us Christ. Let us break their bonds asunder : and let us cast 
away the yoke from us. He that dwellethin heaven shall 

4 ■ 

laugh at them : and the Lord shall deride them. Then sfaaH 
he speak to them in his anger, and trouble them in his rage,^' 
Psalm ii. 1 — 6. The church of God has learnt from the 
mduth of her divine founder himself, that the faith of Peter, 
^^ thoU art Christ, the Son of the living God,'' shall be unshaken 
in the.hearts of his children as long as ^^the sun endures,''^ 
" to the consummation of tiroe."t Conscious of her divine ex- 
traction and of her strength from above, she is sure that the 
prediction of her divine spouse shall be literally accomplished : 
^* And whatsoever shall fall on this stone (Christ) shall be 
broken : but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder," Matth. xxi. 44. This stone, i. e. the divme religion 
of Jesus Christ fcll upon Paganism supported by all the might 
of the high powers of the earth, and it ground it to powder; 
next a long train of powerful heresies fell upon this stone, and 
they w^ere broken to pieces. She, in fine, knows that she is 
invincible, and that all her enemies shall come to nothing: 
and thus her grand prerogative, which no other shall share with 
her, is, to be able to sing — " Often have they fought against 
me from my youth: but they could not prevail over me. The 
wicked have wrought upon my back, they have lengthened 
their iniquity. The Lord who is just, will cut the aecka of 

• Psalm Ixxl. 7. t Matih. xxvnh W. 



MBoers: le^t tb^m aU be confounded and turned back that 
hate Sion." Psalm cxxviii. 1 — 4. Some of her enemies hav« 
sacrilegiously attempted to unroof the house of Godj^others t^ 
throw down its walls, others, finally, to undermine its very 
foundations; but what was the result of all these mighty pra* 
jects? The Lord arose and said, " where are they ? I will 
ynake the memory of them to cease from among men.^' Deut. 
xxxii. 2. Julian, the apostate,* with a view of giving the 
lie to the clear predictions of Christ, attempts with incredible 
preparations to rebuild the temple of Jer^isalem, and this un* 
godly undertaking has, in the designs of the Most High, no 
other effect but to give a complete accomplishment to the 
words of Christ. "There shall remain no stone upon another 
that shall not be destroyed/'t Julian wished to raise what 
the Ldrd had thrown down, and he was " confounded,^' the 
enemies of religion wish to throw down the church which 
God has established, and they, too, are " confounded and 
turned back." 

The enemies of the divinity of Jesus Christ, I mean, the 
Arians have been confounded and turned back as early as the 
third century, and if the learned works of the christian writers 
of that age were in the hands of the public, there could be no 
need of a new refutation of Unitarianism, which is nothing 
.more than the echo of Arianism. But this not being the case, 
we shall follow these new Arians through all the mazes of 

* " Julian coaceived the project of rebuilding, at immense expenses, the famous 
.temple which stood ono^ at Jerusalem, and the taking of which cost Vespasian 
and next Titus his son, many a bloody battle. He for that purpose made 
incredible preparations, and nrged the work with uncommon activity. But no 
sooner had they dug out the foundations, than, behold, fiery globes issuing forth 
< repeatedly from the same, consumed several times the workmen, and thus ren- 
dered the place unapproachable, and so the devouring element continuing to 
rep^l with, as it were, an intelligent obstinacy the ungodly undertaking, the 
project was for ever abandoned." This important event has* been left recorded 
by the contemporary Pagan historian Amminianus Marcelhnus, Lib. xxiii. cap. I. 
who was a great admirer of Julian ; next by St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Join 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, &c. 
t Mark xiii. 3. 
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metaphysical subtleties and fallacious sophisms, in which they 
like to dwell, and thus convince the enemies of religion how 
impossible it is to attack Christianity with any thing like solid 
and connected reasoning. Let us begin. 
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CHAPTER I. 



On the Personal Greatness or on the Perfections of Jesus Christ. 

CLV. In perusing attentively the sacred volumes of the 
four gospels, I easily discover, that the whole history of Jesus 
Christ, such as the evangelists have left it to us, reduces itself 
to three chief heads : namely, to what Jedus Christ was, to 
what he spoke^ and to what he did; or, if you please, to \he per- 
sonal qualifications of Jesus Christ, to his doctrine^ and to his 
viorks or bonders. The personal qualifications of Jesus Christ 
are so eminent and so admirable, that it is evident that Jesus 
was the most worthy man that could be chosen by the Al- 
mighty, to be the minister of a new revelation and of a new 
law. The doctrine of Jesus Cbristj which may be divided 
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into two parts, the dogma, which contains that which we are 
to beheve, and the morality, which comprises that which we 
are to practise, is so holy and so sublime, that it is manifestly 
worthy of God. The mimcles of Jesus Christ, whether they 
be considered in themselves, or in relation to the circumstances 
that accompanied them, are such, that thence it evidently results 
not only that Jesus Christ was an envoy of God to instruct 
and to save men, but moreover that he was a God-man. 

Such are the grand and stupendous objects which the his- 
tory of Jesus Christ offers to our view, and which we shall 
now contemplate iu the following articles* ^ 

ARTICLE J. 

Wisdom of Jesus Christ, 

CLVI. Had I not been taught from my infancy to look upoD 
Jesus Christ as on my Saviour and my God ; did I owe nothing 
to Jesus Christ, Dor lookup to bim for anything; were I 
nothing to Jesus Christ, and were Jesus Christ nothing to me ; 
in fine, had he wrought no miracle whatever, he would never- 
theless be the object of my admiration and of my most pro- 
found respect. It would be very difficult for me, not to adore 
him. His wisdom and bis virtues are still more above maa 
than his miracles. ^ 

No, it is not enough to say that Jesus Christ was the greatr 
est man, the world ever beheld ; we ought to say, that he was 
infinitely above all the ideas which the human understanding 
is capable of forming to itself of the greatness of man ; We 
ought tp say, that, if the eminence of the character of Jesus 
Christ considered in itself, and quite alone, does not demon- 
strate absolutely and invincibly that be is God^ it proves at 
least that, if there be any God-man, it is he ; it proves that^ if 
it be true that God bad a design to become man, be must 
bave taken the character of Jesus Christ and shown himself 
to the world such as Jesus Christ was. To substantiate this 
assertion I reason thus : 
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1 

All 'the greatness of man consists in the perfection of his 
nature, which I call here wisdom^ and in the pe^rfection of his 
will, which I call scmctiiy. All other, advantages, whatever 
worth, prejudice or vanity may attach to them, contribute 
nothing to the true greatness of man. One may be very little 
and despicable, although he possess them all, and one may be 
very great and venerable, athough he possess none of them. 
All mankind are agieed upon this head. 

Now it will be a very easy task to show, that Christ not 
only surpassed in wisdom and sanctity all men that ever ap- 
peared upon earth before or after him, but that he has fulfilled 
the whole idea, which the human mind is able, of itself, to 
conceiv^tf perfect wisdom and of perfect sanctity, and that 
even he went much beyond that idea. 

CLVIL Here is my proof: the wisdom of Jesus Christ 
shows itself with the greatest lustre in his doctrine, a master- 
piece of equity, reason and good sense. We shall make tliis the 
matter of a distinct article. What truth, what precision, what 
perspicuity iq the precepts of this grand legislator ! I feel that 
this is the manner which a God, hidden, under the form of 
man, would have used when addressing men. 

I feel no less this divine manner in the maxims or sentences 
' which came from the mouth of Jesus Christ. I discover there 
characteristics ^iih Mrhiph my mind is the more struck, be« 
cause it seems next to impossible to unite them together. 
These maxims are so identified with good sense, that every 
one adopts and falls in with them, as soon as he hears them 
enounced, and at the same time they are so new, that it is not < 
possible to hear them pronounced for the first time without 
being struck. They are so clear, that they cannot but be 
understpod ; so true that it is impossible not to assent to 
them ; so simple and so natural that they are within the reach 
of the most ordinary minds ; so great and so beautiful, that they 
are the admiration of the greatest geniuses. They comprise, 
in a few words, the nK>st important instructions that havp ever 
been given to men. The more one meditates on them, the 
more he admires them. These heavenly n^axims are suited to 



all mantdieyare a light friendly te all eyes, a sptrtiuai fodd fit for 
all miDds. '^ What does it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose bis own soul, or what exchange will he give 
for his soul ?''* " Where your treasure is, there is also your 
heart."t " Sufficient for ihe day is the evil thereof."! &c. 
' CLVIII. Who can read the gospel and not be charmed with 
the beauties of those truly divine parables, in* which the incar- 
nate wisdom used to deliver the secrets of his heavenly doc- 
trine ! What beauty in the invention of those parables ! What 
a natural easiness in the narration ! What justness in the alle-^ 
gory ! What solidity in the morality ! 

Bring to your mind the parable of the prodigal son ; that of 
the seed ; that of the unfaithful steward ; that of th#||aster of 
the family, who sends successively, at different hours of the 
day, several bands of labourers into, his vineyard, and, at the ^ 
end of the day rewards them all equally ; that of the ten vir* 
gins, &c. 

All that the ancient and modern authors have written most 
excellent in this kind, is nothing in comparison with the para- 
bles of Jesus Christ. These authors meant as much to amuse 
as to instruct men,Jesu8 Christ was only intent on instructing 
them, and never thought to amuse them : their principal ob- 
ject was to pourtray the ridiculousness of the conduct of men:' 
Jesus Christ attacked but their vices* They aimed at making 
men prudent of the prudence of the world, that is to say, at 
^ndering men subtle, cunning, dexterous to avoid the snares 
that are laid for them, and to lay them, in their turn, for 
others. Jesus. Christ was occupied in rendering men pru- 
dent of that prudence only, which consists in the fear of 
God, in trusting only in him, in preferring duty to all the 
rest, in sacrificing all for the sake of salvation, and in 
possessing no other cunning than that of being just and irre- 
proachable. The morality of those writers is often frivolous, 
and at times pernicious, tlmt of Jesus Christ is always serious 
and holy ; bis parables contain always great lessons, worthy 
of the greatest of all Masters. 

* Mfttth. xvu 28, t L«ke, xii. 34. J Matth. ri. 34 
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But what gives to the parables of Jesas Christ 9l merit 
which Dot only sets them above all, that the most celebrated 
authors have written in that kind, but moreover above all, 
that the hbman understanding is capable of imaginiug, is, that 
thej are at once theological^ prophetic^ and moral ; and that 
often they present, at the same time, under the same symbol, 
the image of the designs of God upon men, the image of fotuf e 
events the most interesting for religion, and, in fine, the de- 
lineation of our chief duties, and that with so wonderful an 
art, that all the particularities of the allegory agree equally 
well with these three grand objects.* 

* The Holy Ghost foretold by the prophets, that the Messiah should speak 
in parables, that this was* to be one of his characteristics ; and the evangelists 
relate of Jesus Christ, that he never "spoke to the people but in parables.*^ 

This manner of instructing has many advantages over all others, it is nore 

adapted to the understanding of the illiterate, it attaches them without fa- 

- tiguing them. It engraves on their mind more deeply the truth, which it presents 

under agreeable images ; for all these reasons, it was that which a God-man 

ought to have adopted. 

All men do not easily conceive general maxims, and the generality of them 
are little fit to make the application of them to particular cases, and to the 
difiierent situations in which they may find themselves in the course of their life, 
much less are they capable of locking up in their memory a long list of general 
maxims, of perceiving their relations, and of drawing thence practical inference** 
The parable supplies all : first the fable agreeably strikes the imagination by 
its novelty and singularity, the mind next discovers with delicate pleasure, the 
justness of the relations that exist between the fable and the maxim or the 
truth, which it means to inculcate ; the hearer or reader carries with him that 
fable, reflects on it and compares it repeatedly with the truth whbse symbol it 
is: he is always more enchanted with the resemblance, which he perceives be- 
tween the one and tlie other, and thus they both are indelibly impressed in the 

inemory. 

At all times parables were employed for the instruction of men, and always 

with the best success. This manner of instructing requires in him that makes 

• use ef it, much judgment, and a just and deep mind. It is necessary that the 

analogy that exists between the symbol and the truth which it is intended to 

* « I will open my mouth in parables : I will utter propositions from the be- 
ginning.** Psalm Ixxvii. 2. 

t " All these things Jesus spoke in parables to the multitude ; and ^itboutt 
parables he did not speak to them." Math. xiii. 8*. 
No.Vh 30 
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CLX. I am not ks$ struck at the aoswers and replies 
which Jesus Christ makes to those who propose to him cap- 
tious -questions to embarrass him, or to draw from his mouth 
some decision, of which they might make a crime. Such is 
that which he made to the Pharisees, who brought to his feet 

represent bj the symbol, should be exact, at least as to what constitutes the 
piincipal object of the comparison, and easy to be seized. 

It is especially under this point of view the parables of Jesus Christ deserve 
all our admiration. For in these parables not only the history or the symbol 
has an exact relation, in all its circumstances, w^th the principal object of the 
comparison ; but it moreover applies at once to several objects, all equally 
great and worthy of God^ and agrees with each one with the same justness 
as to all its circumstances. The first object of these parables is the estabfish- 
liient of the kingdom of God upon earth by the preaching of the gospel, its pro- 
gress and astonishing fruits^ the second is the reprobation of the Jews on account 
of their ingratitude, and the vocation of the Gentiles instead of them ; the third 
the teaching of virtue* 

There is scarce any of the parables of Jesus Christ, that has not leferenoe 
to these three objects, and which does not equally well agree with each of them. 
Tkis is clearly seen in the parable of the head of a familjfy who sends first his 
servants, and then his son, to those to whom ha had rented bis vineyard, and 
who unmercifully put them to death one after another i in that of a king^ who 
makes a great banquet for the wedding of his son, and who seeing himself dis- 
dained by those whom he had first invited, causes the poor and wretched of alt 
kinds to be called in their place ; in that of the prodi^ctl child, who returning 
from bis wanderings, was a figure of the Gentiles; and uf his elder brother, who, 
being jealous of the reception which their common lather gives him, was a figure 
of the Jewish people ; in that of the two braihertj one of wh6m at first picomis^ 
the father to go and work in his field, but after all did not go, and the other who 
refused at first to go, but notwithstanding went afterwards ; in the parable of 
the masier of a family/, who, at different hours of the day sent several bands of, 
* labQurers into his vineyard, and cauaes the same wages to be given to all at 
the end of the day ; in that of the charitable Samaritan^ a figure of Jesus Christ 
whom the Jews called by this odious name, and who cured the wounds of the 
Gentiles, represented by this man who went out frotn Jerusalem, that is to say, 
who had abandoned the worship of the true God, and who bad fallen a pvey to 
robbers, that is, to the devils. All these parables, which we have justiiow in- 
dicated, and almost all others are at once theological^ prophetic, and moral ; 
and in whichever of these three senses they be taken, the allegory is always 
so just, io well maintained, and so perfectly suiting the subject according to all 
its particulars, that it is s^lf-evident that there was none but one inspired by 
God that could unite in the same symbol and under the same point of view, eo 
many different, instructions. 
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a woman surprised in adnlterj, in order that he might JQ^ff^ 
her: that which be made to the Herodians, who asked him 
whether it was lawful for the Jews to pay the tribute to Cae- 
sar. 

The mind is astonished at the readiness with which Jesus 
Christ discovers the most hidden intentions of his enemies ^ 
at the presence of mind, the coolness, the noble and peaceful 
tranquillity, with which he answers them ; at the infinite dex* 
terity, with which, whilst he is extricating himself from the in^ 
tended embarrassment, he suddenly envelopes them in the same 
snares, which they had laid for him. Without answering 
their question in a doctrinal manner, he resolves it in one 
word, and this word is a grand sentence, which contains the 
most profound lessons, ^' Let him amongst you that is without 
sin,'' he says to the former, '^ throw the first stooe at^her.'^ 
^'. Give to CaBsar,'' he says to the latter, after having asked for a 
piece of money stamped with the image of the prince, ^^give 
to Cassar what belongs to Caesar, and to God what belongs to 
God." At the moment Jesus pronounces these words, his 
enemies are seen to be covered with confusion, but they do 
not appear to be incensed against htm, because it was not he, 
bpt truth alojne, that confounds them. I dare say that, to an- 
swer with such wisdom, it was necessary to|be prepared for it 
from all eternity* 

CLXL The exhortations of Jesus Christ are not less de- 
serving the admiration of mankind than his precepts, his 
maxims, his parables, and his answers* In them a divine elo- 
quence causes itself to be fek. There reigns in them a 
strength of persuasion, which it is not possible to resist. You 
imagine that he takes his reasonings from your very mind, so 
prompt and indeliberate is the assent which you give to them. 
The moment on which they strike your ears, is the very mo- 
ment, in which you conceive them and yield your assent to 
ihem. Listen to this divine orator, when he exhorts men to 
abandon themselves to the fatherly cares of divine provi- 
dence. '' Be not solicitous for your life, what you shall eat, 
nor for your body, what you^hall put on. Is not the life more 
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than tbe food, &Dd the body more than the raiment ? ( How, 
therefore, could he, who has given jou the life and the body, 
refuse you tbe nourishment, of which the one stands in need, 
and the garment, which is necessary to the other? ) Behold, 
tbe fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns: yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not you of much more value than they ? And, 
which of you can add to his stature one cubit ? And for rai- 
ment why are you solicitous ? consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow : they labour not, neither do they spin. And 
yet I say to you, that not even Solomon in all his glory was 
arrayed as one of these. Now, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
how much more you, O ye of little faith ! Be not solicitous, 
therefore, saying : what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, 
or wherewith shall we be clothed ? For after all these things 
do the heathen seek. For your Father knoweth that you have 
need of ail these things. Seek ye, therefore, first the King- 
dom of God, and his justice, and all tliese things shall be ad- 
ded unto you. Be not, therefore, solicitous for to-morrow: 
for the morrow will be solicitous for itself. Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.^' Matthew vi. 25— r34. 

Give ear again to the divine Saviour, when he exhorts men 
to pray, and to expect every blessing from that God, on whom 
they call in their wants, " what man is there among you, of 
whom, if his son ask bread, will he reach him a stone ? or if 
he ask a fish, will be reach him a serpent ? If you, then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more will your Father, who is in heaven, give good things to 
them that ask him." Math. vii. 9 — 12. 

How evil soever you are of yourselves and of your own na- 
ture, still you are good towards your children ; you love them ; 
you are moved at their wants, their prayers have upon your 
hearts a power, which you cannot resist, you always give them 
what is fit for them ; how much more will God^ wiio is your 
Father, be touched with your wants, and suffer himself to be 
overcome by your prayers, he, who by his nature and essence, 
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ia Vounty itself? The lore which you have for your children, 
it 18 he that has created it in your hearts, how then should he 
not find it in his own ? Do you imagine that he has made you 
better than be is himself? This is what I conceive to be con- 
tained in this admirable exhortation of Jesus Christ. Can 
tiiere be any thing in the woiid more true, more beautiful, 
more sensible, and more {^rsuasive ? And who does not feel 
that it is thus a Ood-mdo'was to plead before men the cause 
of his divine attributes ?* 

* " If aoy one doubts,^' says a judicious writer, *' of the sqperiority and 
transceodent excellence of the doctrine of Jesus Christ above all others that 
have been precedently taught, let him read with attention those incomparable 
writings, througb the channel of which it has been transmitted to us ; and let 
him compare them with the most renowned productions of the pagan world ; 
and if he does not feel, that they are more than any other writing beautiful, 
simple, original, I have no difficulty to pronounce him as destitute of taste as pf 
faith, and as poor a critic, as bad a christian. For, where shall we find, in 
the school of ancient philosophy, lessons of morality comparable to those 
which are set forth by the Incarnate Wisdom in his Sermon on the Mountain ^ 
From what philosopher shall we learn an address to the Deity, such as our 
Lord's prayer, at once so concise and so expressive, as to contain al) our want 
and all we are to sue for f 

What writing of the sages of antiquity shall Yurnish us with an exhortation 
as pathetic and as cogent to engage men l;o succour those that are in dis- 
tress, as those words of Jesus Christ i *^ Then shall the King say to them that 
are on his right hand : come, ye blessed Of my Father, possess the kingdom pre- 
* pare4 for you from the foundation of the world. For I was hungry, and you 
gave me to eat : I was thirsty, and you gave me to drink : I was a stranger,, 
and you took me in : naked, and you clothed me : sick, and you visited me : I 
was in prison, and you came to me. Then shall the just answer him, saying : 
Lord, when did we see thee hungry, and fed thee : thirsty, and gave thee drink ?. 
^nd when did we see thee a stranger, and took thee in, or naked and clothed 
thee f. Or when did we see thee sick or in prison, and came to thee ? . And the 
king, answering, shall say unto them : Amen, I say to you, as long as your did 
it^to one of these my least brethren, yon did it to me,'- &c. Math. xxiv. 34 — 41. 
What is there in any of the most celebrated poets of pagan antiquity, 4hat 
can equal' in sublimity the description of the joys which are reserved for the 
just in the life to come : " ^en shall the just shine as the sun, in the kingdom of 
their Father." Math. xiii. 43. "Come ye blessed of my Father, possess the 
kingdom, prepared for you from the foundation of the world.*' Math. xxvi. 34. 
^' The eye hath not seen, nor ear beard, neither has it entered into the heart 
«f man, what things God hath prepared for tbeoi that love him.?' 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
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CLXII. The characteristics of the eloquence of JesQs 
Christ are not less striking, and prove him to be more than 
man. In his discourses this venerable man is so true, so aini- 
ple, so faottliar, so full of good sense, that, whosoever ha^ b^it 
the first degree of reason, is capable of understanding him. 
He is so great, so wise, so deep, that he astoni^es the great-, 
est geniuses ; however little conception one has, he under- 
stands him ; and the more wit one possesses, the more be 
admires him* He is proportionate to the narrowest under- 
standings, and at the same time he is above the most sublime 
minds. 

CLXIII. In the discourses of Jesus Christ, you discover* 
nothing that savours of pageantry and ostentation, because he 
is without prid^ : you see nothing that looks like afiectationf. 
neither in the choice of words or that of figures, because he. 
has no vanity, and does not seek to make himself to be admired y 

Through which of the dark clouds of andent philosophy coiild yoii make us 
perceive as brilliant a perspective of the life ie eomey of the immortality of the 
totUy of the resurrection of the dead, of the vn^ersal last judgment^ as that 
which is held forth to the christian in the four gospels ? 

Where in paganism shall we meet with exhortations as pressing to the prM- 
tice of every virtue, with motives as powerful to piety and zeal, with means 
as well calculated to make us attain them, as are those which we read at eve- 
ry page in that inimitable book ? Were I called upon to cite passages relative 
to these divine objects, I would have to transcribe almost the whole book. Suf'^ 
iice it to observe, that every where we remark striking traits of a more thaoiia- 
man wisdom, which not only renders it superior to all the productions of tha 
human mind, but moreover entirely different from them. This superiority and 
difference are still more strongly marked by a circumstance which is peculiar 
to these books, to wit : that whilst their moral part, which is of a more general 
use, is found to be so cleai, and so set within the reach of persons of all states 
and capacities, the learned in exploring its hidden treasures find it to be an in- 
exhaustible mine, which enables them to draw thence, continually, new disco- 
veries'on the nature, the attributes, and the dispensations of divine providence. 
Is it to be wondered at, that after perusing the sac^red books, and especially the 
f ospels, one shottM not be able to read without weariness and disgust the cc^ct 
maxims of a Zeno, of a Marcus Aurelius, of an Epictetus : maxims delivered 
without authority, without sanction, without any motive that might guarrantee 
their observance. I have always admired tbe gtfod sense of a man who found 
nothing more insupportable, than those purely philosophical moralities.** Ex-- 
amen of the intrinne emdence ff Qhirut¥mity^ h$ L*Jtin^9, 
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nothing that is said to please men, herause he is not their 
flatterer ; nothing that is said to strike agreeably the imagina- 
tion, because he does not seek to amuse them ; nothing that 
Aayours of satire, because he has too much pity for the miseries 
of men, to make a sport of them. All the discourses of Jesus 
Christ retrace to me a man who does not speak to men but to 
teach them how to be good and happy ; who loves them with 
the purest and naost disinterested love. His eloquence is sub«> 
lime, but this sublimity is that of good sense, that is to say, 
that, which produces the most prompt, the most universal and 
the most durable effect, because it is impossible to contradict 
it, every one imagining within himself, what good sense has 
dictated to others ; that, which we least distrust because it 
cannot be suspected either of passion, or interestedness, 
0r artifice; that in fine which owes its success hut to truth, 
imd, of course, that, which was to characterize the IncamaU 
Truth. 

The more we study Jesus Christ ia that admirable book, 
die Go«/?e/, which religion has happily placed in our hands 
from our first youth, the more we shall be struck at the great- 
ness of this adorable God-man. Jesus will always be new 
fos us, we will always imagine we behold him for the first 
time. Every day we shall discover in bis speeches some new 
(rait of reason and wisdom, which we had not as yet seen : 
every one of his words is. a treasure ; the body of his doctrine 
is like a mine of precious metal, which has not as yet been 
exhausted, although it has been searched for upwards of eigh* 
tfen hundred years, and that will never be exhausted. AH 
to it is true, all is beautiful, all full of sense : the purest rea- 
fon beams in it throughout : nothing can be added to it, and 
nothing can be retrenched from it : all in it is necessary, and 
nothing is wanting. It is the master>prece of him who makes 
nothing but what is perfect — 1 mean, of God. 
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ARTICLE II, 

Sanctity ofJesiu Christ, 

' CLXI V. To have shown that Jesus Christ was the wisest 
of men, a man perfectly wise, is to have demonstrated, that he 
was also the holiest of men, a man perfectly holy. This se<^ 
cond assertion becomes not onlj probable, when the first is 
established : but it becomes absolutely certain. As man is 
constituted at present, the vices of the heart never fail to 
darken the dictates of reason, although they never entirely 
extinguish tbem : in those whose heart is depraved, reason is 
never pu/<e, and^ of course, perfect virtue is inseparable from 
perfect reason, and no one can be wise with that complete 
and absolute wisdom to which nothing is wanting, without be- 
ing at the same time holy, with that holiness without spot, 
which leaves nothing to be desired. A man that is not per- 
fectly holy, could not even have an idea of perfect sanctity : 
sxich a man can neither form to himself, nor^ of course, pre- 
sent to others an image of virtue that will portray it, such 
as it is, and that will bear all its features. 

CLXV. The passions and the vices which corrupt the will 
pf men, (especially pride,) always pervert reason and impress 
it with false ideas in matter of morality. It is from the pas- 
sions that moral errors, private and public, spring. It is 
the passions which, at all times and among all nations, have 
begotten those monstrous prejudices which change vice into 
virtue and virtue into vice, and reduce men to the painful 
nejcessity either of being wicked or dishonouring themselves* 
For men always wish to be able to think themselves good, and 
by a necessary consequence of this sentiment, they strive ta 
transform into a virtue the vice that pleases them. 

Let a vicious man undertake to paint virtue, whatever may 
be his genius, his vices, without his being aware of it, will 
guide his pencil and throw on the picture such traits as will 
disfigure it. This is what has happened to those ancient phi- 
losophers, whom pagan antiquity has so much eulogized and 
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raided io thie very skies. The Socrates, the Platos, tlie Aris- 
totiies, the Tullies, the Senecas : all have missed the portrait 
of virtue, all have disfigured it : their pictures are fitU of heaa* 
ties and full of spots* Beside the traits which reason has 
given, are seen the traits which passion and prejudice have 
furnished, they are monsters* What has happened to Uie phi- 
losophers of pagan antiquity, has happened likewise to the 
philosophers of our days. Why could these great geniuses 
never succeed in making a likeness perfectly resembling vir- 
tue and sanctity ? It is because it was not in them. Jesus Christ 
had the true idea of perfect sanctity ; he, therefore, possessed 
perfect sanctity : his reason was never darkened by any eload> 
his heart was never troubled by any passion. He was ptr^ 
fectly wise, he was, therefore, perfectly holy : he knew how 
to paint virtue with all the traits that characterize it ; it i» 
therefore from within himself he has taken the idea of it* 

But, after all, it is not by reasonings, but by facts, that we 
are to judge of the Sanctity of Jesus Christ ; it is from his ac- 
tions we must fprm his portrait. He, himself, roust furnish 
the features which characterize him ; and to enable mankind 
to judge what he is, he himself must be exhibited. Let us> 
then take up the Gospel, and study Jesus Christ. 

CLXVI. First, no sooner does Jesus Christ show himself^ 
than we are struck, and, as it were, dazzled with his sanctity. 
First, we see shine forth in him those primary virtues, which 
are, as it were, the foundation of all sanctity ; I mean, of the 
love of God, and of that of our fellow men. What a pro* 
found respect for God, whom he always styles his Father \ 
What a dependence on his will ! What a zeal for his glory f 
What an immense desire to make him known, and to procure 
him adorers ! No man has ever loved men with a love so 
pure, so sincere, so disinterested, as he did. Can we imagine 
any thing comparable to the zeal with which he instructed 
them ? to the patience which he displayed towards them ? 
The innocency of his manners, his moderation, his disengage- 
ment, his aversion for all that savours of pomp and vain glory, 

equalled his other virtues. He never possessed any eartblf 
No. VI. 31 . 
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goiM] ; never arrogated to himself anj ^iitbority ; he reltisecl 
a crown. He was repeatedly seen to be touched, even unto 
tearSy at the miseries of men. He was never seen to laugh : 
at times be rested himself: never took any pleasure* Never 
was any appearance in his outward comportment, that could 
betray a man that wished himself to be taken notice of. 

CLXVIL Next, figure to yourself a man, who displays in 
his air and in alt his manners a noble simplicity, and a cer- 
tain sweet dignity, which is not perceivable, but when he is 
viewed nigh ; who is modest without afiectation ; grave with- 
out haughtiness ; discreet and reserved without constraint ; 
affable and popular without servility ; equally incapable of 
flattering men and offending them ; always ready to do good 
to them ; and never availing himself against them of the 
^ood which he has done them. It is under these traits, the 
first coup d'oeil, we have of him, depicts him to our minds. 

CLXVIIL Thirdly, bat when we come to examine him 
with more attention, and to study him with more care, we dis* 
cover in him such great things, that our minds are amazed at 
them. Not only are we unable to discover in h\xn any vice, 
but we cannot even discover any of those defects of charac* 
ter, from which no man is exempt; none of those first emotions, 
which in all men at times prevent reason, and show that their 
vii^ue is not sufficiently on its guard ; that it does not always 
watch, and that it suffers itself, at times, to be surprised. 

Fourthly, the beauty and purity of heart of this venerable 
man, the greatness and elevation of his soul, are felt in all 
that he says, and all that he does. One sees that the sublimi- 
ty of virtue is his natural state, and that he does not stand in 
need, like other men, to recollect himself, and to struggle 
against the passions, to practise, on the most difficult occa« 
sions, the most heroic virtue : that he is wise without study ; 
ten^erate, patient, free, and intrepid : without effort all in 
him is in a just proportion, all is in the true mean which rea- 
son points out, and which nobody can hit. He is never seen, 
as happens with other men, to throw himself into one extreme^ 
to avoid another. All that he has said, is exactly what he 
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'Ought to have said ; and all tiiat he has done, is precisely ^ti 
iie ought to have done* Never is he found in fault ; all in^ 
him flows from the heart. It is not possible t^ imagine a 
virtue more true, more frank, more free,* more independent^ 
more above all. prejudice and all human consideration, ail fear, 
all hope, all interest of whatever kind. When he defies the 
Jews to convict him of sin, we are forced to believe him ; 
fc^r he has already convinced us that he is Impeccable. 

Such are the general characteristics of the Sanctity of Jesus 
Christ, justified by ihe narration of the Evangelists. 

CLXIX. I shall now take notice of some particular traits* 
i observe, in the first place, that Jesus Christ has given to 
men established in dignity, takings and^o their ministers, to 
the priests and the great men of the world, all that was due 
to the character with which they were invested: but, I ob« 
serve, at the same time, that he has never given them more. 
I observe moreover, that he has never given any praise e^iher 
to talents or to greatness, or to riches ; and that he has prais-* 
ed virtue only. I perceive, in fine, that by his whole conr 
duct he gave clearly to understand, that, what he esteemed 
«nd honoured an men, is man himself, and the dignity 4>f human 
nature ; and I know, that of all virtues this is the rarest. 

CLXX; Next, in examining the miracles of JesosCbiist, 
I find that he has never wrought any but such as are worthy 
of a God-man. No miracles of punishment. Flis power was 
the instrument of his bounty. That he lias never wrou^ 
miracles, but from such motives as were worthy of a God^ 
^nan. It was always to succour the distressed, to glorify his 
heavenly Father, to evince the divinity of his misston. Ne-' 
ver did any human motive enter into hia divine actions. 

The Pharisees, with an imperious tone demand, that lie 
would let them see a wonder from heaven.* k is a challenge 
which they give him. They mean to tempt him, and put his 
power to the test. It is, therefore, pride that demanded thia 
prodigy : one might have thought, of course, that pride^ould 
have done it : and Jesus refuses it. 
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His ^cipleti, filled with indignation against the city.i>f S«^ 
maria, which had refused to receive him. wish him to cause the 
fire of heaven to come down upon the ungrateful city."^ ; It 
was vengeance that soUcited this miracle^ one might, then, 
bave believed, that vengeance would work it. Jesus Christ 
rejects, with indignation, the prayer of his disciples,. and an- 
i^wers them, " You know not of what spirit you are ; for the 
Son of man is not come to destroy men, hut to save them*^' 
When Jesus Christ was brought before Herod, Herod had 
|[reat.joy« - He, for a long time, had wished to know him, and 
to see him work a miracle. It was the mere curiosity of a 
king, that prompted Herod to wish for this miracle. JesU9 
Christ did not gratify it; he did not work the miracle which 
Herod wished to see, but he wrought another. He wished ra- 
ther to pass for a crazy man, than for a flatterer ; and he taught 
by this example the Ministers of his Gospel, that they are not 
to use ike talents which they have received from heaven, but 
for the instruction and the conversioa of kings, and never 
lor their amusement. 

'CLXXI. It has been said, that. virtue is not heroic, but 
when it Unites the two extremes of opposite virtues, as extreme 
justice, and extreme bounty. This observation is true. No- 
finng is so difficult to men, as to unite these two extremes. 
Men almost never possess a virtue in an eminent degree, but 
at the expense of the opposite virtue. He that is very good, 
is ordinarily weak : he that is very Just, is ordinarily severe: 
he that is very prudent, is generally slow and timid, &c. 

Jesus Christ is the only man that has united all extremes of 
opposite virtues. Of this, the Gospel furnishes us a thousand 
examples, the greatness of which cannot escape a reflecting 
reader. 

CLXXH. Do you wish for examples.of extreme goodness, 
of extreme meekness, ot extreme humanity? Represent, to 
yoursdf Jesus Christ presiding over the judgment of the 
adulterous woman :| conversing with the Samaritan woman, 
^tting on the well of Jacob :§ making, in the liouse of SimoA 
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fo the Pharisee an apology of the most abandoned woman in' 
the city :* inviting himself to Zaccheus,t &;c. Call to your 
mind all that he has said and done on these occasions. Does 
not all the charity^ which we are capable of conceiving in a 
God made man to save men, strike your eyes? Can there 
be any thing greater and more affecting ? Do you not, at 
these traits, recognise the good Shepherd,| and the Father of 
the prodigal Soii ? § Are you not obliged to confess, that Je- 
sus Christ has depicted himself in these two parables ? 

CLXXIIL Do you want examples of extreme force and 
extreme liberty ? Figure to yourself the noble intrepidity, with 
which Jesus Christ rose up so often against the Scribes and 
the Pharisees, reproached them to their faces with their hypo- 
crisy, their secret disorders, the sacrilegious abuse which they 
made of all that is most holy in religion, with the impious 
rashness with which they destroyed the law by the interpre- 
tations which they gave to it. Are not these illustrious traits 
of an intrepid zeal, which no faiiman consideration can arrest 
or weaken ? ' 

It is worthy of notice, first, that the sinners,' whom Jesus 
Christ treated with so much charity, had it not in their pow- 
er, humanly speaking, to do any thing either for him or against 
him ; and that those against whom he rose up with so much 
vigour, could, humanly speaking, do every thing for him or 
against him : they were men in power, and of credit : they 
moved every thing at their pleasure ; all trembled before 
them. They were the masters of the reputation and Ufe of 
Jesus Christ. They could at their pleasure cause him to be 
received as the Messiah, or cause him to be rejected as an 
impostor. Thus, Jesus Christ has risen up against disorders 
with an intrepid freedoin,in those terrible conjunctures, when 
human respect reduces to silence even the most courageous, 
^and causes them to forget all they owe to God.; And he has 
^hown nothing but charity and meekness, in those circumstan- 
ceB,when the greatest cowards show ordinarily haughtiness and 

* Iittke Tij. t Luke xii. % Math. tvUi* ( Luke Z9* 
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faard-heartedness, think only what they can do against men, 
and forget all that they owe to hatnanity. 

It is not less remarkable, in the second place, that the sin* 
ners^ to whom Jesus Christ has shown hut kindness, were sin-, 
ners of mere weakness, or at least penitent and humble sin- 
ners ; and, of course, of that class, whom we would decide, 
he ought to pardon, if it were our province to give laws to his 
justice ; and that the sinners to whom Jesus Christ has shown^ 
nothing but indigtiation, were all sinners of pure malice ; men- 
wicked upon principle and by system, capable of committing 
tfie greatest crimes, and of defending them openly ; and, of 
course, such sinners as we would loudly pronounce God ought 
not to pardon, if it belonged to us to set limits to his mercy. 

CLXXIV* But, in order to behold Supreme Virtue in all 
its brightness, we must consider Jesus Christ dying. It is in 
his passion that this venerable man has shown all the beauty, 
all the strength, all the greatness of his soul. In vain would 
we search, in ail histories, ^fter one single man, whom we 
might compare to him. All that the world has most admiredi 
is at an infinite distance beneath him. All virtue is eclipsed ; 
all sanctity vanishes in the presence of his. No, it is not thus 
one suffers, it is not thus one dies, if he be no more than sim^ 
ply a man. 

' It is not my design here to present a full picture of the pas* 
^ion of Jesus Christ. All that I shall say of it, is comprised 
in these few words, which contain the four great characteris- 
tics which distinguish the virtue of Jesus Christ from all other 
virtue. He united an extreme freedom with an extreme aban^ 
donment of his cause ; an extreme patience with an extreme 
dignity. 

CLXXV. Emtreme liberty. Behold how Jesus Christ speaks 
to the Jews, at the moment they are seizing his person in the 
garden of Gethsemane ; — ^to the prince of the priests, who in* 
terrogates him about his doctrine and his disciples; — to thai 
audacious officer, who gives him a blow ; — to the prince of 
the priests again, who commands him in the name of the liv- 
ing God to declare Aether he be the' Messiah, ihe Son of 
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Ibe blessed God ;-^to Pilate, in the interrogatory, which he- 
undergoes before him. Represent to yourselves well the 
words of Jesus Christ, and the circumstances in which they 
were spoken* Figure to yourself another man in his place, 
and ask yourself whether it be possible for a man, who finds 
himself in such a terrible situation, to preserve so much pre- 
sence of mind, so much tranquillity, so much intrepid liberty* 

CLXXVI. Extreme abandonment of his cause* Socrates, 
who is considered as the greatest man, whom Religion had 
not formed*-TSocrates, unjustly accused, speaks to his judges, 
who were his enemies, with a freedom that astonished all ages. 
But, after all, it is to defend h),s innocence, that he speaks 
thus. Jesus Christ did not speak one word to defend his in*' 
nocence. Were reasons wanting to < him — to him, I say, \ 

whose life was so pure, whose doctrine was so holy, whose 
miracles were so renowned ? Were words wanting? He was 
the most eloquent of men. Was it courage ? But he came of 
himself to deliver himself into their hands : he durst declare 
to them that he was the Son of God, although be knew that, 
by this declaration, he was pronouncing the sentence of his 
death. It was, then, not through pusillanimity or despair, but 
from a pure greatness of soul, that he did not say one word 
in his own defence. He was satisfied with not avowing him- 
self guilty, because he was innocent. He never said that he 
was innocent, because his heavenly Father would, that he 
should suder himself to be condemned as guilty. 

CLXXVII. Extreme patience. Exposed to so much injus- 
fide and violence, to so many black calumnies, atrocious in- 
sults, unheard-of outrages ; smarting under such cruel tor- 
ments, condemned to such an ignominious death, Jesus Christ 
h silent and dumb like a lamb before him who shears it. He 
is not seen to claim either the rights of justice, which were so 
openly violated in his regard ; nor the respect due to huinan 
Bature, which was so unworthily trampled upon. There es- 
capes not a word of complaint or murmur, not one single sigh* 
Neither indignation, nor anger, nor contempt, nor any other 
jp^ssion is painted, either in bi» eye», op his Ikge. or his.wkoie 
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comportmeBi. He does not even seem to be moved : all iff 
him is calm: one would saj, that he is but the spectator of 
the evils he" endures. And yet, who could behold such ai 
apeetacle wjthout emotion ? One would say, that, when he 
suffers the most cruel torments and basest treatments, he is in 
bis natural state. This is already too much for a mere man, 
but it is not as yet enough for Jesus Cbrist : He prays for his 
persecutors, he begs pardon for them, he exculpates them. 

CLXXVIII. Extreme dignity, in that very silence of Jesus 
Christ. O, what greatness is there in this silence ! Howjelo* 
quent it is ! What does^it not say to those who are capable of 
understanding it? This venerable silence is the triumph of 
Jesus Christ. It is by this silence especially, that his virtues 
showed itself above all other virtue. 

The apology, which Socrates made for himself, before his 
judges ; all that he said to his friends, before he took the fatal 
draught,, respecting submission to. the laws, the contempt of 
life, the immortality of the soul ; all this depicts to me a great 
man. . The silence of Jesus Christ paints to me a man above 
man himself. I see, by the beautiful speeches of Socrates, 
that l^e wished to appear constant and resolute : I see, by the 
silence of Jesus Christ, that he would be so* I see, by the 
interesting discourse of Socrates, that, when he could not 
save his life, he would, at least, secure his reputation : I see, 
by the silence of Jesus Christ, that his virtue was above the 
^oss of life, and above that of reputation. I see, by the beau- 
ful speeches o( Socrates, that, not being able to make his 
judges just, he, at least, would render them odious : I see, by 
the silence of Jesus Christ, that, not being able to make his 
judges just, he thought on nothing, but suffering their injustice 
patiently. One single word, which Jesus Christ would have 
said in behalf of his innocence, would have diminished in 
me the idea of his virtue. His silence fills, in all its extent, 
the whole idea, which I can form to myself of virtue, and 
^ven surpasses that idea. The silence of Jesus Christ is, 
therefore, sublime ; and this admirable man was not only ex* 
tremely patient, but he was so, moreover, with extreme dig' . 
m'fy. ' 1 
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In beholding Jesus Christ, such as I represent him to mj^ 
self, in perusing the Bible, my reader, I doubt not, will find 
hini still greater ; and I feel bold to affirm, that if he find 
many new traits to add to*the picture, which I have made of 
him, he will not find any to strike out. 

CLXXiX. He will be compelled to confess, that Jesus 
Christ was exempt, not only from all vice, but, moreover, from 
all defect, and from all weakness. That he had all virtues^ 
that he had them in an eminent degree ; that he has leftfsir 
behind him, at an infinitejdistaiice, all great men, that have 
preceded him, and that have followed him. That be h^d 
the character of sanctity, which properly became a God-man ; 
insomuch that, if it be true, that God would become man, he 
ought to have been such as Jesus Christ has been ; that it i» 
in him we must look for true sanctity : that he is the model 
of all men, in whatever condition they be, and in whatever 
situation they are found : proportioned to all ; above all ^ 
whom all can imitate, and none can equal : that he resembles 
those masterpieces of architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
which can be compared to nothing, because they are above 
every thing ; and with which, all other works are compared, 
in order to judge of their beauty, according as they approach 
ihem more or less ; that no particular virtue constituted the 
character of Jesus Christ, because he possessed them all in the 
same degree, which is the supreme degree, that he cannot be 
defined by any particular virtue, as we are used to define al- 
most all great men ; that his definition must present the idea 
of all virtues, and that his name is The Holjf, or the Saint of 
Saints.* 

* The divine character of Jesus Christ, does not, in order to be felt, stand 
* in need of foreign recommendations. It recommends itself by its own unmea* 
puiable greatness and elevation; and in order to be struck with admiration of 
it, it is enough to view it. Still it will not a little assist our weakness, when 
we behold the enrapturing impression, which it made on the strongest and most 
comprehensive minds, of past ages as well as of the present. But that adorable 
character appears in all its lustre, when we behold sophistic impiety itself en. 
raptured at the beauty, the greatness, the wisdom, and sanctity of this adora- 
ble God-man. Yes, the very conspirators against the 3on of Q^^, ^pldupt je^ 

No. VI, ' 32 
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On the Beauty f Excellency, and Sanctity 6j^ the Law of JesU^ 

Christm^ 



PRELIttlNART REFLECTIONS. 

CLXXX. From what has been said of the wisdom and sanc- 
tity of Jesus Christ, our reader is, no doubt, disposed to listen 
with a lively interest to what still remains to be said respect- 
ing the beauty, excellency, and sanctity of his holy law. He 
will expect nothing from this venerable man but what is wor- 

fjrain from payiog tfaek tribute of admiration and respect to this divine person- 
age, whenever they viewed it in the silence of their passions. 

"I must confess," says the loo-much lenowned J. J. Rousseau, " that the ma- 
jesty of the Scriptures strikes me ; the sanctity of the Gospel speaks to my 
heart. Behold the books of the philosophers, with all their poei^s ; how in- 
8igni£cant are they beside this 1 Is it possible, that a book at once so sublime 
and so simple, is the work of men ? Is it possible, that he, whose history it fur- 
nishes, . is himself but a man ? Is this the language of an enthusiast, or of an 
ambitious sectarian - What meekness, what purity in his manners ! What 
moving giace in his instructions 1 What elevation in bis maxims I What deep 
wisdom in bis- discourses I WhAt presence of mind, what wit, and what just- 
ness in his answers ! Where is the man, where is the sage, who knows how to 
act, to suffer, and to die without weakness and without ostentation? When 
Plato is pourtraying his imaginary Just, covered with all the opprobriums of 
crime, and worthy all the rewards .of virtue, he is painting trait for trait, Jesus 
Christ. The likeness is so striking, that all the fathers of the church have felt 
It, and tha^ it is nQt possible to be mistake a^ What prejudices, what blindness 
must not one possess to dare to compare the Son of Sophronicus to the Son of 
Mary ? Socrates, dying without pain, without ignominy, easily maintains to the 
end his personage ; and if this easy kind of death had not reflected honour on 
his life, one would doubt, whether Socrates, with all his wit, was any thing 
more than m sophist. He invented^ they say, morality. Others before him, had 
put it in practice ; he said no more than what they had said ; he did n&more than 
to reduce their' Examples into lessons. Aristides was just,- before Socrates had' 
said what justice is. Leonidas had died for his country, before Socrates had 
made it a duty to love 6ne^ native country. Sparta was sober, before Socrates 
bad recommended sobriety. Before he had defined virtue, Greece had already 
abounded in virtuous men* But where did Jesus Christ take among his own 
ihat elevated and pure morality, of which he only has given both the lessons and 
the example ? From the midst of the most furious fanaticism, the highest wis- 
dom fi«iused itself to be heard ; and the simplicity of the most heroic virtues 
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thy of him ; and, indeed, tvhat man was erer more capalile- 
•of giving to mankind just and truly useful laws than he, in 
whom we have seen shine forth sovereign reason ? What man 
ever deserved so much that mankind should submit to his 
laws, as he in whom sovereign sanctity shone in all its bright^ 
ness. I venture to say, that if mankind did not perfectly 
know all the beauty and all the usefulness of the laws of Jesus 
Christ, etill they ought to receive them only from a sense of 
respect for their Author ; and still these laws are so beautiful 
and so useful, that men, were they even unacquainted with 
their Author, ought, with common uccord, to submit to them 
ojily on account of their beauty and utility* ' 

Yes, whoever has on the one side, a thorough knowledge 
of the nature of man, of his faculties, his inclinations, his 
wants; and, on the other of the relations which men have 
with God, and of those which they have with each other, and, 
in fine, if Imay express myself thus, of the relations which 
every man has with himself; whoever shall know well, I say, 
all these circumstances of nature, and of the cdndition of men, 
will be forced to acknowledge, that the law of Jesus Christ 

honoured the basest of all nations.* The death of Socrates, quietly philoso- 
phizing with his friends, is the'^mildest that one can wish for ; that of Jesus 
Christ, expiring m torments, outraged and seorned, cursed by a whole people, 
is the most horrid that one can dread. Socrates, iH taking the poisoned ctip, 
|>le8ses him who presents it to him, and who weeps : Jesus, in the midst of dread- 
ful torments, prays for his enfuriate exectitioaers. Yes, if the life and the death 
of Socrates be those of a fiage, the life and the death of Jesus Christ' are those 
of a God. Shall we say that the history of the Gospel was contrived at plea- 
cure? Dear friend, it is not thus men invent; and the events respecting So- 
crates, of which no one doubts, are less attested ihan those which relate to Je- 
cus Christ. In the main, this is only lo shift the'diffioulty, not to destroy it ; it 
would be more Inconceivable that many men should have agreed to fabricate this 
book, than it would be that one man should have furnished the subject of it. 
Never would Jewish authors have found out, either this language or this mora- 
lity ; and the gospel has characteristics of truth, so great so striking, so per- 
fectly inimitable, that the inventor of it would be still more astonishing than 
ats hero.'' EmUt^ Tom, iii, pa^fe 179. 

• 
* IjTe are far from approving in all its e.xtent, the horrid ideawhi^h this'au*^ 

thoi: gives here of the Jewish nation. 
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ajQswerg them with such justness, and brings' man into €udi 
perfect order relatively to all those circumstances, that it wa^ 
i\ot possible for God himself to conceive a plan of a wiser, a 
mofe beautiful, and a more accomplished legislation. Thence 
he will necessarily conclude, either that Jesus Christ was God, 
or at least (what suffices us for the moment) that he was filled 
with the spirit of God. Let us enter upon an examination of 
ibis law. 

CLXXXI. Man is a being composed of an organized body, 
and of a spiritual and immortal soul, which is closely united 
to the body to govern it, or if you please that I should make 
use of the definition universally received, man is a rational 
auumaU Man is endowed with reason, is capable of knowing 
the truth, and of making the discernment of good and evil ; 
and, in that same capacity he is moreover free, that is to say, 
he is master of his own determinations and of his own choice, 
and has particularly the power of embracing what is good and 
of 'reflecting what is evil, or of attaching himself to what is 
evil and of rejecting what is good. Behold the nature of 
man. 

Man holds his existence from another ; he does not exist of 
himself. It is God, that is to say, the eternal Being, the Being 
infinite in all perfections that created him. or made him out of 
nothing, both as to body and to soul. Behold the principle, 
the origin of man. 

God created man for his own glory and for the happiness 
of man himself, or what is tantamount, God made man to know 
him, to love him, and to serve him in this world, and to pos- 
sess him in the next. Behold the end of man. 

In fine, God made man to live upon earth in society with 
bis fellow-creatures. It is in order to render this society more 
necessary, more intimate, and more pleasant, that he caused 
all men to be born of one, insomuch that they are all brethren 
and compose but one and the same family, spread all over 
the surface of the earth. Behold the temporal state of man. 

iHere I easily conceive two things, and the reflecting reader. 
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I dottbt not, will conceive tbem as I do : the first is, tkat it 

was necessary that God should give a law to man ; the second 
is, that this law was necessarily to have a reference to the 
four circumstances of the condition of man, which I have just 
stated. I mean that this law was to be worthy of its AuQipr^ 
proportionate to the nature of man,, conformable to his end and 
suitable to his state ; oj, to express the same ideas in other 
terms, this law was to bring man into order with regard to 
God, with regard to himself, and with regard to his fellow men. 
But it is self-'Cvident, that man could not be in order with 
regard to God, but by loving him as God ; with regard to him« 
self, but by loving himself as a rational being, created to serve 
God in this worid, and to enjoy him in the next ; with regard 
to his fellow-men, but by loving them under the same rela- 
tions under which he loves himself* Whence it results that 
all divine legislation must necdisarily consist in prescribing 
and regulating these three loves which in reality are but one 
love. 

These principles once established, I maintain that the law 
of Jesus Christ fulfils these three objects after the most per- 
fect manner. 

The love which this law commands us to have for God, is 
truly worthy of that Supreme Being. This law regulates, 
after the wisest manner, the love which every man is to have 
for himself. -The love which this law prescribes to every 
man towards his fellow-men, is perfectly proportionate to the 
bonds and relations which men have between themselves. 

In fine, this law points out to men the surest means to pre* 
serve and to perfect in themselves, those three loves. This 
we shall make appear in several distinct articles. 

ARTICLE I. 

Which goes to show that the law of Jesus Christ reduces itself 
to the three loves ^ of iohich we have just now spoken. 

• 

CLXXXII. We find in the gospel of St. Matthew, xxii. 3. 
tkat a teacher of the law, having proposed to Jesus Christ this 
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question : " Master, which is the great commandment of tb% 
law ? Jesus Christ answered him, this is the first of all com* 
maadments. Hear, Israel, the Lord thy God is the only God> 
and you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart,' 
w}fb all your soul, with all your mind, and with all your 
strength : this is the first commandment ; here is the second 
which is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. There is no other commandment greater than these. ' 
The whole la^and prophets are comprised in these two com- 
mandments.^' 

Here we have the three loves of which we have spokea 
above, clearly pointed out in the law which God formerly 
gave to the Jews, and which Jesus Christ here adopts and' 
publishes again as these two first commandments. These 
three loves are, according Jesus Christ, the basis, and, as 
it were, the substance of all religion. The second command* ' 
ment, which is the love of ourselves, is not expressly com- 
manded, not only because it is impossible to love God without 
loving one's self, or to love one's self with a well regulated 
love without^loving God ; but, moreover, because the love of 
ourselves being a necessary love that is born with us, and of 
which we cannot divest ourselves, there :was no Aeed for pre- 
scribing, but only for regulating it. The third lo¥e that of 
our neighbour, is expressly commanded; because, although 
it be very true that we cannot love God if we do not love 
men, who are made to the image of God, and who are our 
brethren ; still, if God bad not declared that these two loves 
are inseparable, the generality of men, blinded by passion, 
might have persuaded themselves on a thousand occasions, 
that they might separate them, and love God with all tlieir 
heart, whilst they mortally hate their neighbour. In fine, the 
second commandment, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self," does not mean that we owe to our fellow-men an equal 
love, but only a love similar to that which we have for our- 
selves : for order will have it that we should prefer ourselves 
to our fellow-men, at least, in the case of an equality of iiK 
terests. 
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Sacb is the substance and main point of the law of JesuK 
Christ, that is to saj, it consists in commanding and regulatii^ 
•the three loves above stated^ viz, the love of God, the love «rf 
ourselves, and the love of our fellow-men. 

ARTICLE II. 

Characteristibs of the Love of Godj according to the Law of 

Jesus Christ* 

CLXXXIII. The love which Jesus Christ commands men 
to have for God answers the idea, which both I'eason and faith 
give us of the supreme excellency of that first Being, and of 
the relations which we have with him. " Hearken, Israel, 
the Lord thy God is the only God, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, and with 
.all thy strength." "Thou shalt love the Lord.'^ Man is to 
love God first and principally for himself, and because he is 
God, that is to say, on account of the infinite excellency of 
his being, or, in other words, because he is infinitely good 
and amiable in himself. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God." 
Man is to love God, because he is his God^ that is to say, be- 
cause God has made him ; because he has filled him with 
^ood, because God is the good which he is to enjoy to alt 
eternity. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, with all thy mind, with all thy soul.^^ Man is to con- 
secrate himself entirely to the love of God. This love is to 
be in. him a predominant love, which should prevail over all 
oMierk>ve, and which should reign over all his faculties, inso- 
much that God should be above all in the estimation and in 
the a0ection of man. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
Toith all thy strenglh.^'^ Man is to love God with an active 
love, with a love that manifests itself outwardly and that pro- 
duces fruits by good works. Man will then refer to God all 
that he has, all that he is, and all that<||ie does. He will be 
faithful to his law, subject to the orders of his providence, 
docile to bis inspirations, always ready to undertake all, and - 
to 9acri£k:e all for his sake. 
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CLXXXlV. The love which man owes to God, is a love 
worthy of that Supreme Being. It is, therefore, a love, by 
which he loves God for God himself, if Qot only and exclu* 
sively, at least in the first place and principally. Whence 
it follows that that love ought to be a noble and generous love, 
a- love which does not depend at all on the advantages of for- 
tune, and which ought to maintain itself in the most universal 
privation as well aa in abundance ; a love which makes the 
christian always ready to receive with a grateful submission 
from the hand of God, poverty and riches, prosperity and ad* 
versity. 

CLXXXV. The love which man owes to God, is a love 
worthy of that Supreme Being; and, of course, a firm, coh- 
i»tant, and unshaken love, a love capable of bearing up against 
the most troubled trials. This is the idea which Jesus Christ 
gives of it in these words. (St. Luke, xiv. 26.) " If any one 
^ome to me, and doth not hate his father and mother, his wife, 
bis children, his brothers and sisters, and even his own liie,he 
cannot be my disciple." 

CLXXXVI. The love which man owes to God,, is a love 
worthy of that Supreme Being ; and, by a necessary conse- 
quence, a love of zeal. He that has this love in his heart, 
must be animated with a holy passion for the glory of God. 
His great interest in this world is that of God. The only end 
of his labours and his good works, will be to procure the glory 
of God. He will make all his happiness to consist, if neces- 
sary, in being the victim of his faithfulness to God. This is 
what Jesus Christ teaches us by these words. (Math* v. 18.) 
" Let your light shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven." And 
by these, (Math. v. 11.) ^' Blessed are you when men shall 
revile you and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sak^ ; rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, because your rtfto^ard is very great in heaven. 

CLXXXVII. In fine, that love which man owes to God, is 
a love worthy of that Supreme Being; and, of course, one of 
the necessary effects of this love, is to inspire man with a so- 
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vereign horror of sin : this horror wiH always produce hi the 
christian, either a lively fear to commit sin, or a bitter 
regret for having committed it, and will engage him to watch 
nnrenoittingly over himself, and to use continual violence 
to preserve himself from sin, or to embrace the holy aa-. 
sterities ot penance to expiate it. The gospel is full of these 
truths. 

Such are the characteristics of the love which man owes te 
God, according to the law of Jesus Christ. If the christian 
philosopher avows with me that God could not exact more 
from man his creature, he will likewise grant, that man owes 
nothing less to God his creator. It is by this love which springs 
from faith, and which is inseparable from hope, that we " adore 
God in spirit and in truth,'' and that we pay to him that interior 
worship which is the only one he approves, because the only 
one that is worthy of him : interior worship^ however, which 
does not exclude the outward, as this as necessarily proceeds 
from the inward, as the speech', the gesture, and the different 
motions of the head and of the body proceed from inward 
thought and sentiment ; but notwithstanding this it is inward 
worship only, that can give worth to acts of the outward wor- 
ship, which when not proceeding from the interior religious 
feelings, is in the eyes of God nothing more than dissimulation, 
■which outrages him. 

. ARTICLE III. 

Characteristics of the love which man owes to himself ^ conform- 
ably to the Law of Jesus Christ* 

CLXXXVIII. Man is determined, by his very nature, to 
love himself; it is therefore impossible that he should not love 
himself: but this love may be conformable to order or the 
reverse. When the love which man has for himself, is in order, 
&o far from its being opposed to the love of God, it is rather 
an act,. and, as it were, a part of that love. But when the love 
which man has for himself, is inordinate, it becomes, in the 

No. VI. 33 
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heart of man, the rival and the greatest enemy of the love of 
God. It was, therefore, all-important for man to know how 
to regulate that love which he has for himself, and this is whjat 
Jesus Christ has taught him in a manner truly worthy of 50 
great a Master. 

' After all that has been said hitherto, it is self-evident that 
the love, which man has for himself, cannot be in order, but 
as far as it is conformable to the nature of man^ to the end of 
ntfin, to the state or condition of man upon earth* We want 
but good sense to acknowledge the truth of these principles* 

CLXXXIX. First, man, as we have said above, is composed 
of a spiritual and immortal soul, and of an organized body. 
As to his soul, he is the image of God ; but as to his body, he 
differs but little from the brute. It is, therefore, the soul that , 
keeps the first rank in man, the body has but the second. 
Now order, it will not be questioned, requires it that man 
should chiefly esteem and love in himself what is more excel- 
lent. Let his first care, therefore, be unremittingly to pre- 
serve and to perfect in his soul the divine resemblance : by 
what means ? By the study and practice of wisdom. Let him ' 
be persuaded that he has no^greater interest in this world than 
that of being faithful to God ; upright, just, benevolent, mo- ■ 
derate, &:c. in a word, as good as he can be, and that in this 
his true glory and happiness consist. This is what Jesus 
Christ commands us in these words : " Be ye perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect."* Let man, however, love his 
body, but let him love it as subordinate to the soul ; let him 
love it, if I am allowed the expression, but save the rights an4 ' 
the dignity of the soul. Let man preserve his body, but as an 
instrument which God has given to the soul for the exercise 
of virtue. Let him, therefore, much more fear to degrade his 
soul than to hurt his body. Let him even always be ready to 
deliver up his body to torments and to death, rather than to 
r contaminate his soul with any crime. It is to make us under- 
stand this truth, that Jesus Christ commands us to have the 

* Math, V. 48. 
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Tpnidence of the serpent.* This* reptile, being attacked, ex- 
poses his whole body to the blows, in order to* save the h^ad. 
It is afler the same manner that man ought to make no account* 
of the life of his body when he cannot preserve it but by for- 
feiting the purity of his soul.t It is thus that man ought, ac- 
cording to the law of Jesus Christ, to love hinoself relatively 
to his nature. 

CLXL. Next, man is made to serve God upon earth, and 
to possess him eternally in heaven. It is but by serving God 
and by serving him faithfully upon earth, that man can merit 
to possess God in heaven* These two things are absolutely 
inseparable. None shall possess God in heaven, but he who 
shall have served him faithfully upon earth. Whosoever shall 
have served God with fidelity upon earth, shall enjoy him in 
heaven.j: And here we must observe, that those that are rebels 
to God upon earth, shall not only be deprived of the recom- 
pense due to virtue, but sliall' moreover be punished with all 
those chastisements which the crime deserves. Tbe gospel 
abounds with these truths, truths so consoling for the righteous, 
'dnd so terrible for the wicked. § 

Penetrated with these truths, the christian will coiyclude with 

* Matb. X. 16. 

1* " He that loveth father and mother more than me, is not worthy of me, 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me.^' 
Math. X. 37. 

'' And if. thy hand or thy foot scandalize thee, cut it off and cast it from thee. 
It is better for thee to enter into life maimed or lame, than, having two hands or 
two feet, to be cast into everlasting fire.'' Math, xviii. 8'. 

" He that takes not up his cross and followeth me, is not worthy of me. He 
that findeth his life, shall lose it ; and he that shall lose his Ufe for my sake, shaU 
find it." Math. X. 38, 39. 

i <' Be thou faithful until death, and I will give thee the crown t>f life.'' 
Apocal. ii. lO^ 

'< He that shall persevere unto the end, shall be saved.^ Math. x. 22. 

$ ^^ Then shall he say to them also that shall be on his left hand : depart fron^ 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and his 
angels." 

*< And these (the wicked) shall go into everlasting punishment, but the just 
into life everlasting.'' Math. xxv. 41. 46. 

-^^ Wiio shall sufiei eternal pains in destruction, from the fa^O'Of the Lord, an4 
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Jesus Christ, thdt, ih^Tefore, it avails man notbing to gaiti tbe 
whole world, if he lose his own soul ; and from that moment, 
'all his desires are directed towards heaven ; he wilLoccupy 
himself but with heaven ; be will know no other good but vir- 
tue and the good works by which heaven is merited ; no other 
evil than sin by which heaven is lost. He will ever be in the 
disposition to lose all his goods and to suffer all the evils <rf 
this world rather than to commit one mortal sin, which ex- 
cludes him from heaven* It is to make his disciples feel all 
the force of these obligations that Jesus Christ said to them, 
" lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth ; where the rust 
and the moth doth consume, and where thieves dig through 
and steaU But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven^ 
where neither the rust nor the moth does consume, and where 
thieves do not dig through andsteal."* " If thy right eye cause 
thee to offend, pluck it out and cast it from thee ; for it is 
better for thee that one of thy members should perish, than 
that thy whole body should go into hell."t 

* And if thy right hand cause thee to offend, cut it off and 
cast it fromthee ; for it is better for thee that one of thy mem* 
%ers should perish than that thy whole body should go kito 
hell.'V-(Luke xii. 4.) " And I say to you my friends, be not 
afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do. But I will show you whom you shall fear : fear 
ye him who after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell* 
Yea. I say to you, fear him.'^:|: It is after this manner that man 
ought, in <Jonformity with the law of Jesus Christ, to love him- 
self with regard to his end. 

CLXLI* Thirdly. In fine, man is created to live upon earth 

from the glory of his power, when be shall come to be glorified in his saints.'' 
II. Thess. i. 9, 10. 

''•It is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands, to 
go into hell, into the fire that cannot be quenched, where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not extinguished/' Mark ix. 42, 43. Math. iil. 12. Luke iiL 17. 

'* Then shall the King say iinto them that shall be on his right hand : come, 
ye blessed of my Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world." Math. xxv. 34. 

* 

♦ Math. yi. 19» t Math. t. 20. ' J Luke xU. 4, 5. 
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in society with his fellow men : every man is, therefore, wi& 
regard to society, what a member is with regard to the body, 
and the society is, with regard to every man, what the body is 
with regard to one single member. Hence it^ results, that 
every man has a right to prefer his own temporal interest to 
the temporal interest of each one of hirfellow^men, at least, 
in the case of an equality of interest ; and that he is bound to 
prefer the general temporal interest of the society to his own 
personal interest in the sa(ne order* And this is what Jesus 
Christ commands us by these words : '^ Give to Csesar what 
belongs to Csesar,^' for, by Ccssary in this place, we must un- 
derstand him or those who represent the societies, and exer- 
'cise power in their names, according to the different constitu- 
tions of these societies, the kings in monarchies, the magis- 
trates in repubUcs, the grandees in aristocracies. 

CLXLII. .But man never owes the- sacrifice of his eternal 
salvation, either to the temporal welfare of individuals, or 
to that of the society, because the salvation of one single man 
is infinitely above all the temporal goods of the whole society 
of man ; because salvation is not in the order of those goods 
which belong to the civil society of man ; in fine, because man 
can never make the sacrifice of his salvation, but by violating 
some point of the law of God; and it is self-evident, from plain 
good sense, that it is never lawful to do evil, in order that 
good may ensue ; because, in fine, the first duty of man is to 
obey God, insomuch, that if a man were able, by one single 
sin, to prevent the destruction of all mankind, he ought not to 
commit it. Whence it follows moreover, that man ought not 
to make the sacrifice of his eternal salvation, even to bring 
about the eternal salvation of all mankind. Which supposition, 
however, is manifestly chimerical. 

CLXLIII. Still as men are npt only united together by the 
ties of temporal society, but moreover by those of the spiritual 
society, and as they ought to love each other chiefly in relation 
to salvation and as future citizens of heaven, order demands, 
that every man, when there is need, sacrifice his own tempo- 
ral interest, and even his own life, not only for the eternal sal- 
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tation of the society, but moreover for that of ohe single indi- 
vidual of his fellow-men : for it is evident, that the life of t 
man ought to be accounted for nothing in comparison with 
the salvation, of another man. And this is what Jesus Christ^ 
has commanded us when he said, ^' The commandment which 
I give jou, is that you love each other as I loved you." But 
Jesus Christ loved all men, and each of them in particular to 
9ttch a degree as to die for their salvation. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Characteristics of the love which man owes to his fellow-crta" 
tures according to the law of Jesus Christ. 

CLXLI V. We read in the tenth chapter of St. Luke that, 
after Jesus Christ had declared that the second coqamandment 
of the law was this ; '* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,^' the teacher of the law, who had first interrogated him, 
put further this question to him, *' And Who is my neighbour ?'• 
Jesus Christ answered him by that beautiful and ingenious 
parable of th| charitable Samaritan, which is found in the same 
chapter, add the morality or natural consequence of which is, 
that every man ought to consider each one of his fellow-crea- 
tures as his neighbour. Thus, according to the law of Jesus 
Christ, eyery one is to love not only his parents, his relations, 
his friends, his benefactors, his fellow-citizens, but all men 
without exception, because there is none that was not created, 
as he himself is, to the image of God, none that was not re- 
deemed, as he was, by the death of the Son of God. Every 
man, H is true, owes a predilection to those of his fellow-men, 
with whom, in the order of nature, in that of civil society, or 
in that of religion, he has more immediate and closer relations* 
But that predilection must not go so far as to exclude any of 
his fellow-creatures from his affection. It is on this account 
that Jesus Christ would have us pray each one in the name 
of all and for all, '^ Our Father who art in heaven, do we say 
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I 

hj his order, hallowed .be thy name. Give us this day our 
daily bread,'' &c. ; and |)ot my father who art in heaven. 
Every man is to love all, and each one of his fellow-men, with 
a love of justice J in never doing them any kind of wrong; with 
a love of charity in doing them all the good he can. With 
regard to the love of justice, Jesus Christ renews the com^ 
roandments of. the decalogue which regard our neighbour. 
With nespect to the love of charity, he commands every man 
to ,do to others all the good which he wishes that others 
should do to him ; he makes an express commandment of 
giving alms-deeds, under the name of *which we must under- 
stand all the temporal succours that man can ajBTord his fellow- 
men. 

CLXLV. But as every man is bound .to love his fellow- 
creatures, ^r^/ ^nd principally in the order of salvation, as we 
have said above, every man is commanded to pray for bis 
neighbour, to instruct him in the law of God, to make him, 
when he can in conformity with the rules of prudence, useful 
correction^, and to give him good examples* All these duties 
are set down in the gospel. Let man especially beware, lest he 
become for his brethren an occasion of scandal. '' Woe to man 
by whom the scandal cometh ; it were better that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he trere drowned in the 
depth of the sea." Math xviii. 6, 7. 

CLXLVI. In fine, the love which the law of Jesus Christ 
prescribes to every man toward his fellow-creatures, must be 
not only sincere and affectionate, active and officious, but it 
must be moreover patient and capable of supporting and par- 
doning the most cruel and the most multiplied injuries."* 

** *' This law respecting the forgiveness of aU kinds of iU-treatment was so 
new and so absolutelj unknown, till the Saviour of the world came to prescribe 
it and to enforce it by his example, that amidst the wisest nations the most rigid 
moralists represented the desire of revenge as the work of a noble hearty and re- 
venge itself, when gratified, as the highest degree of human felicity. 

*' But how much more magnanimous, how much more noble, how much more 
beneficial to mankind is it to pardon? It is more magnanimous^ because it 
requires the most generous and the most sublime sentiments to fulfil this precept. 
They only can render us capable of supporting the evil treatments, the insult^ 
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^^ You have heard that it bath been said : thou shalt love 
tbj neighbour and hate thj enemj.. But I saj to you, love 
your enemies ; do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that persecute and calumniate you, that you may be the chil* 
dren of your father who is in heaven : who maketh his sun to 
rise upon the good and the bad, and raineth upon the just and 
the unjust* For if you love those that love you, what reward 
shall you have ? Do not even the Publicans the same? And if 
you salute your brethren only, what do you more ? Do not 
also the heathen the same ? Be you, therefore, perfect as also 
your heavenly Father is perfect." Math. v. 43 — 43. And lest 
we might believe that the pardon of injuries^ is but a counsel 
and not a precept, he on the spot pronounced that beautiful 
parable which is read in St. Math. chap, xviii. and concludes 
it by these words ; ** So also shall my heavenly Father do to 
you, if you forgive not every one his brother from your biearts." 

and the follies of the wirked with patience, and to look upon them with pity ra» 
they than indignation. It is these sentiments only that can make us view these 
trials as being a portion of the sufierings which in this economy of preparation 
for a better life iLre allotted to us, and make us feel that our most glorious victory 
consists in ' returning good for eviU' < The patient man is better than the 
victor : and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh cities.' Prov. xvi. 32. 

*'The pardon of injuries is more benefiticUy because it is the only means of 
putting an end to those wrongs without end, which are the ordinary consequences 
•f vengeance ; for every act of revenge is a new offence, which draws after it 
another one to serve as satisfaction ; but were we to fulfil this salutary precept, 
'love your enemies, do good to those that ill-treat you,' this persevering bene* 
Yolence would touch the fiercest hearts, and we would have no longer enemies 
to pardon. 

" How much superior is the character of a christian martyr, who, calm in the 
midst of torments, prays for his infuriated executioners, how much superior, I 
»ay, is this character to that of a pagan hero, who breathes only vengeance and 
destruction to those who have never done him any harm ^ 

*' Although this virtue is so sublime an,d so useful, still before the ' only begot- 
ten Son of God, who is in the bosom of the Father,^ came to promulgate his 
heavenly doctrine, it was not only not practised, but even looked upon as con- 
temptible and disgraceful, and yet it is in fact the surest remedy for most of the 
evils of this life, and absolutely necessary for man, in order to be capable of 
enjoying the eternal joys of heaven.^' L* Jenyns, Exam* of the intrinsic evidence 
Q/chritUanU^j page .105— -109. 
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This is not all, for Jesus Christ has carried matters so far as 
to oblige us to renounce 'all pardon on the part of God^ if we 
do not pardon our brethren, and make of it, before him, our 
authentic declaration, every time we pray, in saying, " Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us«" 
And in order that men may well know that nothing is permit- 
ted that might even remotely strike at the fraternal charity 
that is to reign among them, Jesus Christ ends his precepts with 
these words. (Math. v. 2 1 .) ^' Youhave heard that it was said to 
them of old : thou shalt not kill. And whosoever shall kill, 
shall be guilty of the judgment. But I say to y-ou, that who- 
soever is angry with his brother, shall be guilty of the judg- 
ment. And whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall 
be guilty of the council. Apd whosoever shall say, thou fool, 
shall be guilty of hell fire. Therefore, if thou pfferest thy 
gift at the altar, and there shalt remember that thy brotiier 
has any thing against thee ; leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and first go to be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift." 

CLXLVII. These last precepts of Jesus Christ respecting 
the forgivness of injuries and the love of enemies, I confess, 
appear rather harsh, the desire of avenging ourselves is natu- 
ral to all men, our passion is easily inflamed,. and from an 
ill-fated prejudice we think we dishonour ourselves when we 
do not avenge ourselves. But if we study well the heart of 
man, we shall soon discover that nothing was so necessary 
for man as these precepts for their salvation as well as their 
temporal happiness; for we will reason thus with all true sages: 
It is impossible for men to be just in their revenge, and to 
put an exact proportion between the wrongs which they have 
received, and the reparations which they make to tliemselves. 
It was, therefore, necessary to forbid men to avenge them- 
selves. It is impossible for men not to seek to revenge them- 
selves of an injury received, unkss they forgive it from the 
bottom of their heart ; it was, therefore, necessary that men 
should be commanded to forgive from the bottom of tbeit 

No. VI. 34 
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heart the injuries, they have received. When we hate him^ 
from whom we have received an injury, we do not forgive 
him from the bottom of our heart ; it was, therefore, necessary 
to command men to love their enemies* In fine, it is impos- 
sible to love any one without wishing him well, and doing him 
good when we can ; it was necessary, therefore, that men 
should be commanded to do good to their enemies. 

It is thus we are to love our fellow-creatures, according to 
the law of Jesus Christ. 

Such is the law which Jesus Christ has given to men on the 
part of God, whose envoy he not only always styled himself, 
but also his own Son. Are we not compelled to admire its 
wisdom and equity ? Must we not acknowledge, that God 
himself co61d not devise a plan of legislation more suitable to 
the nature of man, to his ia^t end, to his tefnporal condition ? 
And that it is truly thus that man ought to love his God, him- 
self, and his fellow-creatures ? Th^t nothing could be worthier 
of God than to give to man such a law ? That nothing can be 
worthier of man than to fulfil it ? That man cannot be truly 
great but in fulfilling it, and that he shall be the greater in 
proportion as he fulfils it with more perfection ? 

But Jesus Christ did not content himself with teaching^en 
how they were to love their God, how they were to love them- 
selves, and in fine, how they were to love their fellow-men, 
but he has moreover taught the surest means to preserve and 
perfect these three loves in themselves; and this will make 
the subject of the fifth article. 

ARTICLE V. 

f 
CLXLVIII. In which are expounded the means which Jesus 

Christ has pointed out to men to preserve and to perfect in 

themselves the three kinds of love of which we have hitherto 

treated. 

Every one knows, alas ! too well from his own experience^ 
that injthat part of the soul, which is called the inferior part, 
there arise at times sudden and violent motions, which prevent 
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the use of reason, and which are in us as so many fatal in- 
stincts which prompt as to evil. It is these sentiments which 
we designate by the name of passions. Now, among these 
passions there are four principal ones, from which all the 
others have their rise, viz* pride, sensuality, covetousnessj and 
anger* 

Pride in man is an inordinate love of one's own excellence. 
This love inspires man with an unjust esteem of himself, a 
vain complacency in himself, a foolish adpniration of himself. 
This love causes man rashly to confide in himself, and to pre- 
sume every thing of his own strength ; it continually drives 
him on to raise himself above other men and to command, it 
prompts him to desire against order the approbation, the 
praises, the respect, and even the homage of other men. 

Sensuality in -man is an immoderate desire of the pleasures 
of the senses. This desire causes man to give himself up to 
effeminacy, to ease, to the excesses of the table, and to in- 
dulge himself in every unlawful, and even the most brutal, 
gratifications of the flesh. 

Covetousness is a disorderly desire of riches. This passion 
springs from the two preceding, and assists them as it were 
in attaining their object ; for it is by riches the proud man 
opens himself a road to honours, and the voluptuous purchases 
all kinds of pleasures. 

Finally, anger in man is a violent emotion which prompts 
bim to repel all that opposes itself to the desires, which these 
three passions make him conceive. 

Any one that has but a slight tincture of history, must have 
convinced himself, that it is these four passions that have caused 
all the evils, of which the world has been hitherto the theatre, 
since it began to be inhabited ; that they have polluted it with a 
thousand crimes and deluged it in torrents of blood ; that they 
have spread waste and desolation on all sides, and made an 
infinity of wretches. These poisonous and baneful sources, 
m which all sins, all disorders, all the miseries of man origin- 
ate, are thus expressed by St. John, Ist ep. ii. 16. " For all 
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that is in the world, is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the 
consupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life." 

It was, therefore, supremely important for man to repress 
these passions which are so fatal to his innocence, to his rest, 
and to his salvation, and which always are sure to turn out 
his tyrants, unless he make them his slaves. The great science 
of man is to know the malignity of these passions ; the great 
art of man is not to suffer himself to he surprised by these 
passions ; the only happiness of man in this world is to make 
himself master of these passions* The great secret of salva^ 
tion for man consists in struggling continually against these 
passions, and never to yield them the victory. O how much 
was the adorable God-man convinced of these truths ! For if 
you examine his gospel with attention, you will find that his 
moral doctrine, properly speaking, has no other object but to 
teach men to know, to fear, and to curb these passions. Ex- 
hortations, parables, maxims, but above all precepts and coun^ 
sels, all turn upon that. 

CLXLIX. Precepts of Jesus Christ respecting Pride* 

Pride is of all passions the most unjust and the most disas- 
trous, and still it is that which is most natural to man : none is 
entirely exempt from it : of all passions it is the only one that 
every man hates and condemns in all other men, whilst he is 
sure always to approve it in himself. 

To cure man of this passion, it was therefore necessary to 
make him acquainted with its injustice, and behold, how Jesus 
Christ sets about it. 

First. He declares and proves to men, that they have nothing 
and that they can do nothing of themselves, unless God lend 
them his succour, either as author of nature or as author of 
grace. 

" And which of you by thinking, can add to his stature one 
cubit?" Luke xii. 25. " You cannot make one ^lair of yotfr 
head white or black," as if ^he were to say to them : O prje- 
sumptuous mortals, who so rashly confide in your pretended 
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strength, what are you about? Gan any one of you add but 
one cubit to his size ? What do I say ? Can any one of you 
change even the colour of one of his hairs ? And how then 
could you give to your body one limb or one sense more ? And 
if you cannot make the sUghtest alteration in your body, nor 
give it the least grace which it wants, how could you possibly 
alter your soul, either by enriching it with some new pow- 
er, or by giving the powers which it possesses already, a 
greater extent, or the least degree of perfection ? Such is the 
reasoning contained in the words of Jesus Christ, which I have 
just quoted, words which strike a terrible blow at human pride ; 
but something more was wanted to overthrow that monster* 

Man is free, and he knows that he is so, he knows it because 
he feels it. On that ground man persuades himself that he 
stands in need but of himself to be good, as he has no need 
but of himself to be wicked; that he owes virtue but to him- 
self, and holds it but from himself; that it is as easy for him to 
rise as to fall, and to pass from vice to virtue, as from virtue 
to vice« It is a mistake in man to think thus, and this error 
is the more fatal to him that it is the more agreeable and the 
more flattering. Jesus Christ undeceives him by these words, 
which we can never sufficiently meditate upon. (St. John 
XV. 4.) " As the branch cannpt bear fruit of itself, unless it 
abide in the vine ; so neither can you, unless you abide in me. 
I am the vine, you the branches i he that abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same beareth much fruit : for without me you can 
do nothing,^' that is to say, nothing conducive to salvation, 
nothing meritorious of everlasting life, nothing great, nothing 
little, nothing at all, as St. Augustin remarks, for he who says 
nothing, excludes absolutely all. And in chap. viii.31,3i, 
of the same gospel, we see that Jesus Christ after having ut- 
tered these words : " If you continue in my word, you shall be 
my disciples indeed, and you shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free," observing that the Jews were murmur- 
ing against him as if he had treated them like slaves, he an- 
swered, " Amen, Amen I say unto you : that whosoever com- 
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mitteth sin, is the servant of sid ;^' and be adds, " if, therefore, 
the Son shall mak^ you free, you shall be free indeed/' 

Men, therefore, cannot without the grace of Jesus Christ 
be delivered from the bondage of sin, nor practise any virtue, 
at least after a manner conducive to salvation ; I say, after a 
manner conducive to salvation : for man can, without the help 
of grace, perform actions morally good ; but besides that what 
he does in that state, avails nothing for heaven, what he caQ 
do in that line is very trifling, and that trifle even man owes 
to 'God as the author of nature much more than to bimselfl 

It is thus Jedus Christ madekhown to mankind the injustice 
and folly of pride ; for what can be more unjust and more silly 
than to draw vanity from what does not come from us, and 
does not belong to us ? 

And lest men should ever come to forget these great truths, 
Jesus Christ has obliged them to make to God every day a 
solemn avowal of their weakness, of their misery, of their ex*- 
treme dependence, and of the need they have in all things of 
the all-powerful assistance of God. ^^ Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven: give us this day our daily bread: 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us : and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.'' It is after this manner Jesus Christ has commanded 
all men to pray, kiaga as well as subjects^ rich as well as poor, 
the righteous as well as sinners ; those that aire born wi<^ 
happy dispositions for virtue, as well as those that ftre bora 
with fatal inclinations for vice. Man is then under an absolute 
impotency with regard to all those things which are the objects 
of this prayer, and he is bound to beg them of God as graces ; 
and if man can do nothing of all this, what then can he do, and 
what IS he ? 

What results from these principles, but that man ought to 
refer to God with an humble acknowledgment the glory of all 
the good that is. in him, of all the usefulness he possesses, in 
fine, of all that is praise-worthy in him, and that he catrnot 
appropriate to himself the smallest particle of that glory with- 
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out rendering himself guilty oC usurpation ? And hence the 
admirable precepts which Jesus Christ has given us in matter 
of humility* 

The precepts to shun the praises of men, evfen the best de- 
served, and for that end, to conceal from their eyes all the 
good works which we practise, except those which ought ne- 
cessarily to shine forth for the sake of public edification* 
*^ Take. heed that you do not your justice before men, thalt 
you may be seen by them : otherwise you shall not have a 
reward from your Father who is in heaven. Therefore, when 
thou doest an alms-deed, sound not a trumpet before thee, as 
the hypocrites do in the synagogues and the streets, that they 
may be honoured by men. Amen I say to you, they have re- 
ceived their reward. But when thou doiest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth : that thy alms may 
be in secret, and thy Father, who seeth in secret, will repay 
ihee. And when you pray, you shall not be as the hypocrites^ 
who love to pray standing in the synagogues, and at the cor- 
ners of the streets that they may be seen by men. Amen, I 
say to you, they have received their reward. But thou, wheni 
thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and having shut 
the door, pray to thy Father in secret : and thy Father, who 
seeth in se'cret, will reward thee. And when you fast, be not 
as the hypocrites, sad : for they disfigure their faces, that to 
johen they may appear fasting. Amen, I say to you, they have 
received their reward. But thou, when thou fastest, aiioint 
thy head and wash thy face, that thou appear not fasting to 
men, but ^o thy Father who is in secret, and thy Father who 
seeth in secret, will reward thee." Math. vi.l-^t6. 

The precept to forsake all that savours of vain show and os- 
tentation, the desire of striking the eyes of men, add of being 
taken notice of by them, of attracting their admiration and 
respect, of being distinguished and of being raised above others. 
^^ The Scribes and the Pharisees have sitten on the chair of 
Moses. All, therefore, whatsoever they shall say to you, ob- 
serve and do ; but according to their works do ye not — for all 
their works they do for to be seen of men: for they make their 
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phylacteries broad, and enlarge their fringes. And they love 
the first places at feasts, and the first chairs in synagogues, and 
salutations in the market-place, and to be called by men, Rabbi. 
But be not you called Rabbi ; for one is your master, and all 
you are brethren. He that is the greatest among you, shall 

be your servant." Math, xxiii. 3— 11. 

« 

The precept for those whom providence (which has ordained 
that men should be governed by other men as well in civil as 
spiritual order,) has raised above others, to look upon them- 
selves not as their masters, but as the ministers of God in their 
regard. What do I say ? as their servants and their slaves : 
" you know that the princes of the gentiles over-rule them : 
and* they that are the greater exercise power upon them. It 
shall not be so among you ; but whosoever will be the greater 
among you, let him be your master ; and he who would be the 
first among you shall be your servant ; even as the Son of roan 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister." Math. 
XX. 25. 

, Finally, the precept given to man to stifle in his heart all senti^ 
mept of vain complacency in himself on account of the virtue 
which he possesses, or the good work§ which he has done : " when 
thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth," and " when you shall have done all the things 
that are commanded you, say : we are unprofitable servants : 
we have done that which we ought to do." St. Luke xvii. 10* 
Such are the precepts of Jesus Christ with regard to humility, 
and these precepts are as many direct inferences from the 
principles which he had established on that matter, to wit: that 
all the good that is in man comes from God ; and that man is 
nothing, has nothing, and can do nothing of himself, especially 
in the order of salvation and eternal life. 

And in order to render men more attentive to these precepts 
and inspire them with courage to fulfil them, he solemnly de- 
clared to them that their salvation was attached to humility, 
and that the gates of heaven would be eternally shut against 
pride. " Amen, Amen, I say to you, unless you be converted 
and become like little children, you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." Math, xviii. 3. 
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And elsewhere, " he that exaltetb himself shall be bumbledi 
and he that humbleth hifflseif, shall be exalted.^' Math, xxiii. 
12* I remark that Jesus Christ has repeated these last words 
not less than three times, on three different occasions, and 
that ill general there is no virtue which this God-man has so 
often and bO strongly recommended as humility, and of which 
he has given us so many examples. 

I am not surprised that Jesus Christ should have so much 
insisted on this point, and that he should have made it, if I am 
allowed the expression, his chief and capital affair to combat 
the pride of men, and to impress them with humility both by 
word and by example. I see that ever since there were men 
upon earth, pride has troubled and convulsed the world ; there 
is nothing, therefore, but humility that can give it peace. I see 
that ever since there were men, pride has brought forth greater 
crimes than all the other passions taken together, and that 
perhaps there was never perpetrated any great crime, in which 
pride has not had its influence : there was nothing, therefore, 
but humility, that could cause all virtues to rei^n upon earth. 
I see, in fine, that it is pride that made all the reprobate, there 
was nothing, therefore, but humiUty that* could "produce the 
elect. 

Such is the faithful statement of the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
respecting pride and the virtue opposite to that vice, which is 
humility. This doctrine comprehends truths, some of which 
Jesus Christ has revealed, and some others which he caused 
to be remarked, and precepts. The truths are the foundation 
of the precepts, the'precepts are the necessary consequences 
of the truths. 

At first sight, I must confess, my mind revolts against these 
truths ; for I donh like to be told that I am nothing, that I 
have nothing, and that I can do nothing of myself; and still 
less that of myself I am wicked and depraved. Nevertheless, 
when I view myself with attention,and study myself thoroughly, 
I am compelled to acknowledge, that nothing is more certain 
than this, and that if, absolutely speaking, I can do some good 
by my natural strength alone, I cannot^ most assuredly, make 

No. VII. 35 
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tnjself entirely good. On the other hand, when 1 cast my 
eyes around myself, I see none thoroughly good but such as 
are humble of heart, that is to say, such as believe that^yirtue 
is a gift of God, such as ask it of God, and such, in fine, as 
refer it to God, and return to him all the glory of it. Lastly, 
I run over the whole pa^an history without meeting with one 
single man who was humble, nay, who had even known hu- 
mility ; and I do not likewise find one single man who;couId 
be proposed as a model of virtues— I meet in the history of 
the Jews, and in that of the christians, myriads of men who 
were models of virtues, and there was not one among them 
that was not perfectly humble. I infer from these observa- 
tions, that nothing was so necessary as the precepts of humility 
which Jesus Christ has given to mankind, and from these pre- 
cepts being necessary to men, I conclude that it is, therefore, 
true, that men, of them^lves, are but misery, weakness, igno- 
rance, and corruption ; for it is clear as noon-day, that, unless 
this were all true, God could not, without injustice, command 
men to be huqoble,'^ 

* " Blessed are the poor id spirit, for their^s is the kiBgdom of heav^a." 
Math. V. 3. By this poverty in spirit we must understand a sweet, humble^ do- 
pile disposition of mind, a disposition exempt from ambition, patient under in- 
juries and free from resentment. This morality was 'So new and in«uch direct 
opposition to all the ideas of the pagan moralists, that they went £0ifar as to 
pretend that this disposition of mind was criminal and worthy of sovereign con- 
tempt ; for they considered this sentiment of humility as only proper to indtlce 
wan to sacrifice the glory of his country and his own happiness to a degrading 
pusillanimity. It is still considered in this light by modern philosophers, nay, 
even by Christians who possess of Christianity nothing more than its empty name. 
We see the slightest affronts avenged by individuals upon individuals by pre- 
meditated murders upon a principle of honour. Nations which make profession 
of Christianity exterminate each other by fire and sword, frequently for 
insignificant disputes or to maintain the balance of power between go- 
vernments, or to gratify the ambition of princes who sit at the helm of the 
state. And what is still more to be k^ented, these acts of ferocity are praised 
by the historian, celebrated by the poet, applauded on the t^^eatre, approved of 
liy tribunals, and ev^ eulogized at times in the pulpit. 

Still the nature of things cannot change, and error for its being universal cannot 
become truth. Man ought not to be proud nor ferocious, but numble, meek and 
patient. This poverty in spirit which Christ recommends, suits man on account 
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CC. Precepts of Jesus Christ concerning Sensualiljf* 

The second passion, which it was necessary to check in 
man, is sensualitj or in other words that natural bent, which 
prompts ali men to seek the pleasures of the senses, arfd to 
make their felicity, or at least a great part of their felicity, 
consist in sensual gratilications : a violent passion which the 
first sight of the object so powerfully moves, which reflection 
influences more and more* and which the least recollection 
awakens ; which confuses and dai'kens reason; which becomes 
a kind of fury and phrenzy, and which is so tyrannical, that 
man is scarce any longer his own master when he has once 
abandoned himself to it. . ^ 

* In order to engage mankind to resist thid passion^ the Son 

of his dependence, and of bis indigence which is so great that he has nothing as his 
own, and that he must needs receive all from God. It is only in proportion as he 
is possessed of this disposition of mind that he is capable of enjoying peace aad 

. tranqtjilUty, and of heavenly felicity hereafter. Still this important j>recept re- 
mained entirely unknown until it was taught by him who says, '^ Suffer the little 
children and forbid them not to come to me ; for the kingdom of heaven is for 
such. Amen, I say to you, unless you be converted and become as little 
children, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, thefefore^ 
shall humble himself as this little one, he is the greatest in the kingdom of hc|i- 
ven.^ M«lUi. xviii. 3, 4, Jenyns Exam,4tf the intrirmc evidence of chrisluLmfy. 
IIL Prop, page l02— -105. 

** The sentiment of our own weakness and imperfection is another pcecept, 
which the author of the christian religion only prescribes. This duty iropo^s 
on us the obligation of referring even our own virtues to the grace and favoupof 
our God. This doctrine at first sight seems to be at variance with free will and 
to strip men of all merit ; but when we come to examine matters attentively, we 
are convinced both from reason and experience, that it is incontestable, and that 
it leaves to the actions of men their freedom and their merit. The sentiments 
of humanity, of dependence in regard to God, and of resignation which this 

. virtue produces, assign it a distinguished place among the most prominent moral 
virtues.*' 

'^ And the virtue of humility far from being an effect of pusillanimity and 
weakness, as haughty philosophers have hitherto depicted it, is, on the contrary, 

' the fruit of justice, of sound reason, and of genuine strength of mind. Still 

■ this precept was so altogether opposed to the arrogant and presumptuous princi- 
ples of ancient philosophers as well as ef our modern Deists, that we ought not 
10 be surprised at it, when we find that it was utterly unknown before the Son of 
God appeared on earth to teach it, and to make it the very foundation of his 
admirable doctrine." Ibid, IIL Ptopositiotiy page 126—^128. 
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of God has declared, first ^' that the kingdom of heaven suffers 
violence, and that the violent bear it awaj," that is to say, 
those that courageously resist the ^propensity of corrupt na- 
ture. Math. ii. H. He exhorts us, Math. vii. 13. ^^To enter 
ill at the narrow gate ; for wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many there are who enter 
by it.^' Next, Luke xxi. 34. he exhorts us ^^ to take heed to 
ourselves lest perhaps our hearts be overcharged with surfeit- 
ing and drunkenness," and gives us by these words the rules 
,of an exact temperance. To this precept he joins more- 
over that of penance, a precept which he addresses to all 
men without exception, how just soever they may be ; but 
nevertheless a precept more rigorous for sinners than for t^e 
just, for those that have jcommitted great crimes than for those 
that are guilty but of small sins. In fine^ with a view of en- 
graving deeper in our minds and our hearts those precepts, 
Jesus Christ represents in a most terrific parable the rich 
glutton condemned to the torments of hell for having spent 
liis life in luxury and good cheer. Luke xvi. 

Jesus Christ, in fine, gave the last stroke, if I may speak so, 
to this passion, in reducing men to the necessity of choosing 
between the state of marriage and absolute chastity by these 
words. Math. v. 28. " I say unto you, that whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, has already committed adultery 
with her in his heart." 

CCI. Precepts of Jesus Christ zoith regard to Covetousnessp 

With regard to covetuousness, or what is tantamount, an inor- 
dinate desire and immoderate attachment to the goods of fortune, 
the reader, no doubt, has still present to his mind, what we have 
said of it in explaining the characteristics of the love of God. 
To which we. must add these terrible words of Jesus Christ : 
^^ Woe to you rich who have your comfort in this world." Luke 
ri. 24. And, ^Mt is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." Luke xviii. 17. Which, according to the interpre- 
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tation of Jesus Christ, must be understood of those rich who 
place their confidence in their riches ; and lastly, those words, 
^* Blessed are the poor in spirit, for their'fi is the kingdom of 
of heavep.'** Math. v. 

With regard to anger, we have nothing to add to what we 
have said in explaining the characteristics of the love of our 
neighbour.! 

* '^ This disengftgeiqent from the world and its frivolous »Dd perishable go«ds 
is another duty which has not been prescribed but by, the diyine fouQder of th« 
christian religion. This precept is so incontestably new, that even in our days 
there are but few of those who profess Christianity that can be persuaded that it 
IS a virtue, and that its ]()ractice is commanded. It does not, however, imply an 
actual sequestration from society, or actual renunciation of the occupations of 
this 'life or the goods of fortune, but only an inward disengagement ^om the 
latter, and a habitual disposition to sacrifice them in reality, whenever the cause 
of God or the eternal welfare of men require it. Such is the meanine of this 
sentence of Christ, ' No one can be my disciple unless he renounce all that he 
possesses.' 

** This disengagement from the world could not make a component part of the 
pagan morality ; for all their virtues were connected with the affairs aud con- 
cerns of this life, and bad no other object ^than celebrity or public good, but the 
great and noble perspective which the divine legislator of the christians holds 
<(yth, und which will be lost for ever unless we obtain it at present, is the kingdom 
ofhtwejiy toward^ which we should incessantly direct our looks during all the tim^ 
pf our stay here below. But this is no obstacle to our tesijitfMral occupations, nor 
to the enjoyments of those reposes wdich travellers meet in their road, provided 
those tilings do not detain us too long, and cause us not to wander too far from 
our road. On the coptrary, the thought of heaven towards which we are mak- 
ing our way, seasons all the pleasures which we find on our journey. The ad- 
vantages and satisfactions of this world, viewed in relation to the good things Qf 
anhereaAer, may affect our soul as preludea of a felicity more worthy of, it, as ft 
faint ray of the future i^lory. But if all our plaims are confined to this subln- 
nary happiness, and if these are to be the immovable boundaries of our felicity, 
I discover in it but an awful void, a perfidious happiness. It is the thought of 
our happy eternity, the thoitght of the immortality for which I exist, that embel- 
Hahes the whole 'universe and imparts interest, grace, and life to every thing it 
contains, it is thi* grand thought that gives speech to the insensible beings, 
that interrupts the silence of the forests, that produces harmony in the.inur- 
murs of the rivulets, that enraptures at the sight of a flower, that exalts and 
ravishes the sou) at the sounds of music, and that charms at the rural concert 
of the birds.^* /#. Jenyns Examen* 4if Ike intrinaie evidence of ckristianUy* 
UL Pf6p, pc^e 128— 13a. 

t '^ We cap«uotbut observe, says the deep christian philosopher above quoted, 
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Such are the precepts which Jesus Christ has given to mem 
to restrain in theai the four principal passions ; those passions, 
go powerful and so terrible that 1 may well call them here the 
four great springs which set the whole moral woVld into motiony 

that the great author of Christianity had in the duties which he prescribed, and 
in the end which he had in view, the design of overturning all the fundamental 
principles of the pagan virtues, and. of establishing a religion directly contrary to 
all the false opinions which had been accredited and revered for the lapse of 
ages. The ancients ranked among their first virtues haughtiness, undaunted 
courage, implacable resentment, 

'* Inipiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer." 

The same poet paints still better the ancient heroes, so much exalted by pte- 
fane antiquity, in the following lines : 

Hie petit excidiis urbem, misero^que penates, 
Ut gemma bibat et serrauo dormiat ostro. 
Coudit opes alius, defossoque incubat auro. 
.... Oaudent perfusi sanguine fratrura. 2. Georg. 

Vendidit hie auro patriam, dominumque poteutera. 

Imposuit leges, iixit pretio atque refixit. 

Hie Thalamum invasit natae, vetitosque Hymeneos. 

Ausi omnes immane nefas, ausoque potiti. Lib« vi. ^neid* 

Such is the portrait of the most illustrious heroes of antiquity drawn by th^ir 
best poets. The virtues of a christian are precisely the reverse. Poverty in 
spirit, meekness, patience, pardon of injuries are recommended to him at every 
page of the gospel* - ^ 

The imperious, the ambitious, the bold man' was praised and admired, as like- 
wise he who by hardships and dangers had succeeded in ht[>arding up richta, 
which he afterwards squandered away in luxuries, in magnificence and debauch- 
ery ; but all this is entirely opposite to the principles of Christianity, which for- 
bids all excessive eagerness for the acquirement of the goods of the world, lall 
'tineasines(8 ab&ut their preservation and the manner of enjoying them. ''Xay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earths. Be not solicitous saying, what shall we 
eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewith shall wel)e clothed ? for after all these 
things do the heathens seek*" Math, vi* l9, 31, 32; 

The chief aim of the heathens was to render themselves immortal in the page 
of hisfoiy. It was for this their poets sang, the|r heroes fought, their patriots 
died. Such were the motives which the pagan philosophers afid legislators htild 
forth in order to stimulate to great actions. Illusory motives if there were ever » 
for were even this reward worthy of our pursuit, who can be sure to obtain it? 
Of a hundred that are entiled to it, aot one enjoys it. How many particular ac- 
tions, Montague says, are buried in a battle ? Of so many thousands of gallant 
men who have died sword in hand in France for these fifteen huiklred yearis Uack, 
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which are the envenomed sources of all the crimes men per- 
petrate, and of all the evils they suffer, aiid which have hitherto 
banished fronl the world innocence and peace, and with them 
all true happiness. To these precepts so holy and so salutary, 
Jesus Christ has moreover added some counsels which may be 
reduced to the number of four, and of which I shall show the 
wisdom and usefulness after having explained th^m» 

CCIU Counsels of Jesus Christ, ^ 

Against ^pride. Counsel of forsaking all honours and the 
glory of the world to embrace obscurity, humiliation and ab- 
jection. I find this counsel clearly expressed by the words of 
Christ, Luke xiv. 8. " When thou art invited to a wedding, 
git not down in the highest place, t>ut go and sit down in the 
lowest place.'^ ^^ Learn from me that I am meek and humble 

there are not a hundred that have come to our knowledge. The rememhrance not 
of the chiefs only, but also of the battles and of the victories themselves is burled 
in oblivion ; do we imagine that at every firing of the gun or at every hazard we ^ 

run, a clerk is suddenly at our side to register it ? Hundreds of clerks, however, 
may set it down in writing, whose commentaries will not last three days, &nd 
will be seen by nobody. The judgment of posterity varies according to the pre- 
dominant maxims of the age. The same man, the s^me action is successively 
eulogized and censured according as new ideas, new principles, new foundations 
of public esteem prevail. We have seen in our days the Constaotines, the Thco- 
dosiuses, the Charlemagnes treated as rogues and fools ; whilst praises were pros- 
tituted to the Sardanapals, the Julians, the Cromwels. What reliance after that 
can you make on the glory which men hold forth to virtue ? But. what say« on 
this subject.the christian legislator to b,is disciples f ' Blessed are you when men 
shall revile you and j^etsocute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake ; rejoice and be exceeding glad, because your reward ig veiy 
great in heaven.'^ Math. v. 11, 12. 

The spirit of the pagan morality is so different from that of the Son of God, 
that I feel no difficulty to advance that the most boasted virtues of paganism are 
more incompatible with, and more opposite to^tfae spirit and views of Jesus 
Christ than its very vices. Why? Because the false glory which accompanied 
those real crimes, considered by them as virtueSy precluded every return to con- 
science and repentance ; whilst on the other side the libertine and miscreant 
carriei at least in his soul a monitor, which at times brings him back to his rig^t 
senses, viz: the remorse which follows crime considered as 9Uth, 
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of heart and you shall find rest for your souls.'' Math. xi. 39. 
and John xiii. 12. '^ He said to tbem : know yon what I have 
done to you ? You call me Master and Lord i and you say 
well, for so I am. If I^ thei), being Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, you also ought to wash one another's 
feet." 

Jgainst sensuality* Counsel to renounce marriage, to con* 
secrate oneself to the state of absolute and perpetual conti- 
nency. We find in St. Math. xix. 1 2, this counsel proposed 
in figurative and enigmatical, but at the same time .very in- 
telligible language. St. Paul has explained it likewise, 1 Cor- 
yii. 2d. ^'Concerning virgins I have no commandment of 
the Lord ; but I give counsel, as having obtained mercy of 
the Lord to be faithful : I think, therefore, that it is good for 
a man so to be," and v. 38. '' Therefore both he that gives his 
virgin in marriage, doeth well : and he that giveth her act, 
doeth better." . 

Against Covetousness or the love of Riches. Counsel to re- 
iioance all property and all possessions in this world, to live,' 
Conformably to the example of Jesus Christ, in a state of 
strii^t poverty. I find this counsel in the reply which Jesus 
Christ made to a young man, who after having assured him^ 
ttiat he had always faithfully observed the commandments of 
God, asked him what was still wanting to him, ^' If thou wilt 
be perfect," said our Lord to him, '' go, sell all thou hast, and 
give \i to the poor, and thou shalt have a treasure in Heaven; 
and come and follow me." Math. xix. 21. 

Finally. Against Anger* Counsel not to defend ourselves 
against the violence and unjust undertakings of our fellow- 
Creatures. ''You have heard, Jesus Christ says. Math* v. 38^ 
that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
But I say to you, not to resist evil, but if any man strike thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also ; and if any man 
will go to law with thee and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. And whosoever shall force thee to go one 
«ile, go with him other two." * 
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CCIfl. Wisdom of the Connsth of Jems ChrisL 

At first sight, I must confess, the counsels of Jesus Chmt 
appear to me not a little harsh and frightfuL What, i^j I to 
myself, must I then, in order to be a christian, renounce aH 
)oy, all pleasure^ all satisfaction, divest myself of the most oa* 
tural feelings, cease to be a man, and die as it were .before 
death? 

Such are the first thoughts that strike my mind at the sight 
of the counsels of Jesus Christ^ But when, after having 
hushed the murmur of pride and of the passions, I come to 
examine these counsels with coolness and with an entire im* 
partiality, I discover in them the most profound wisdom, and 
I am farced to look upon them as the most beautiful part of 
the law of Jesus' Christ; 

For I observe first, that these four great means to combat 
the four principal passions, in order to acquire the perfection 
of the opposite virtues, are by no means commanded, but only 
counselled* 

My second observation is that these counsels, even in the 
intention of Christ himself, are not designed but for a coiupa^ 
ratively small number of persons. Why then, will you ask, did 
Christ give them ? To answer this question, I examine first, 
what was the principal end which Christ proposed to himself 
in giving these counsels, and I see that it was to check more 
efiicaciously the four passions of which we have spoken above* 
I then pass on to consider the genius of these passions, and 
I discover from what passes within me, from what takes place 
without me, and from what has happened in the world since 
it is inhabited by men, thdit these passions have two principal 
characteristics ; they are at once seducing and tyrannical ; 
they have an infinity of wiles, windings and subtleties to intro- 
duce themselves into the hearts of men, they have an infinity, 
of means to maintain themselves in it ; it is most easy to be- 
come their slave, and very difficult to shake of their yoke. I 
know that there is a medium between the extremity of vice 
and that of virtue ; for exai^iple, modesty in elevation keep« 

No. VII. 36 
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the medium^ between ambition and. the love of abjection and 
contempt, sobriety between fasting and abstinence, and excess 
in eating and drinking, &c. &c. ; but I know, likewise, that it 
it difficult for man to hit that medium in practice, and more 
difficult still to attach himself constantly to it. It is, if I am 
allowed to use the comparison, like pretending to put himself 
timd to keep himself in equilibrium upon one single point; it 
is not impossible, but he may try it a thousand times without 
success. 

These principles being once supposed, it is self-evident 
to me that' Christ, who no doubt knew as well as we the 
genius of these passions, intended to make the supreme vir- 
tue of man to consist in extreme humility, in extreme self-de- 
nial of the senses, in extreme disengagement from riches, 
in extreme patience, and extreme meekness. Why ? Because it 
is only by throwing himself into the extremes of virtue, if I 
may speak so, that man can infallibly shun the extremes of the 
opposite vices, of extreme pride, extreme sensuality, extreme 
covetupusness, extreme anger. 

' It is more than clear to me that Christ in giving these coun- 
sels to men, showed to^them the surest and most infallible 
means to secure their salvation, which, in the main, is their 
great and only affair, and for the success of which they can 
never undertake too much. 

It. is evident to me that these counsels, although but few 
persons, nay although nobody were to practise them, would 
be still beneficial to all men, because the sight of these coun- 
sels causes the force and importance of the precepts to be 
better felt, impresses with a greater fear to violate them, and 
with a; greater zeal to fulfil them, and keeps in humble senti- 
ments those whose virtue is too feeble to go beyond the fulfil- 
ment of the precepts. 

It is, in fine, obvious to me, that the consideration of the 
counsels of Jesus Christ is a source of courage and comfort t» 
those who, either through misfortune of their birth or by other 
causes, are under the necessity of practising the works which 
ace the objects of such counsels, for the poor, for those 
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that spend their lives in ohscurity and subjection, for those 
who see themselves reduced to suffer injustice and vexation 
without daring to complain, and the number of them is in- 
finite. 

All this is clearer than noon-day, and by a necessary inference 
from this it is likewise undeniable that the counsels of Jesus 
Christ are fraught with the deepest wisdom which we can nfevet 
sufficiently admire. 

GCIV. Reflections on the Legislation or the Moral Law of Jesus 

Christ* 

Such is the faithful picture of the moral law of Jesus Christ. 
The more we study that law, the more we shall be convinced 
that it is a master piece of reason, of equity, of wisdom. This 
law forms a body of legislation so perfect that nothing can be 
added to it, nothing retrenched from it. It shows to man all 
his duties towards God, his Creator and Sovereign Master, to- 
wards his fellow-men and towards himself: it suits men con- 
sidered in a body and as forming different societies among 
themselves, and each one in particular, in all situations in 
which they can possibly find themselves ; it is appropriate to 
all countries and to all times. He that examines this law 
closely, is compelled to acknowledge, that he who is the author 
of it must have had a most profound knowledge of the whole 
man, of his mind, of his heart, of his passions, of his weak- 
nesses, of all his evils, and of the remedies which were to be 
applied to them, of the true end of man, and of the means by 
which he was to be led to its attainment. It is manifest, that 
when men shall live up to that law, they will be as good and 
as happy in this world as they can possibly be according to the 
condition of their nature* 

And, indeed, figure to. yourself a people of true christians, 
that is to say, a people composed of men who all love God as 
their Father, and men as their brethren ; who are alt ^^ one 
heart and one soul," who have but one and the same interest, 
and who all, in concert, tend to one and the same end, which is 
everlasting life, and who march all with one common movement 
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towards the Aame terra which is heaven ; none of them ever 
iuffering the law to yield to passion, the general welfare to 
personal interest, the interest of eternity to that of time, (for 
such would be a nation of true christians.) Is it not true that 
such a people would be a great spectacle for the world, for 
the angels, and for men ; that they would be venerated by all 
other nations, that they would be the happiest of mortals ? 
Peace, which is the sweetest fruit of charity, would fix its abode 
in the midst of this people cherished by heaven* Never would 
there be beard among Aero the frightful cries of discord ; for 
there would be seen neither injustice, nor violence,nor jealousy, 
nor rivalship* There you would find no one truly wretched, 
because there would be no wicked. Good things would be 
purely good, and bad things or evils would cease to be evils, 
because charity would render every good and every evil com- 
mon.* I frankly advance, if there were no other hfe than this, 
if the destiny of men were confined to this earth, all nations 
ought to embrace the law of Jesus Christ* 

If any one were to rise up against this holy law as bearing 
too hard upon flesh and blood, I would answer first, that for 
this very reason it was not conceived, much less carried into 
practice by flesh and blood ; and that, notwithstanding its se- 
verity, it was practised by the Greeks and the Romans, and by 
the christian nations without number that have embraced it 
since, and who are incontestably the wisest and most enlight- 
ened of all nations. I would answer in the second place, that 
he is pleading the cause of the passions, and ask him whether 
the passions are just or unjust. If he answers me that the 
passions are just, I deliver him over to the censure of his own 
conscience and to that of all mankind who look upon him as 
a monster ; and if he grants that the passions are unjust, I 

* Such a people has existed : the primitive christians were people as holy and 
happy as I have just now portrayed. Witness the Acts of the Apostles. A0 
the world knows the region (Paraguay) where a similar people existed no.t long 
agOy a people who were the admiration of the world. The religion of Jesus 
Christ had formed them, an ungodly and sophistic policy threw them back into 
their former state of eavagenes&.and brutality. 
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answer that it was, therefore, necessary to restrain them, and 
I defy him to find me a'means better adapted to produce this 
effect than the laVr of Jesus Christ* 

There are but few so lost to every principle as to attack the 
law of Jesus Christ, and of those few I am bold to say, that 
the infamy of their manners sufficiently avenges the sanctity of 
this divine law for the contempt which they affect to show for 
it ; and it is clearly perceived that those bold mortals, swayed 
by an inflexible pride, have taken the part of condemning the 
law of Jesus Christ rather than of condemning theinselves, 
and of impeaching God of injustice rather than of CQnfessing 
that they are profligates. 

Here would be the place to enlai^e upon the admirable 
change which the law of Jesus Christ has made in the worl<l, 
and on the advantages without number which mankind have 
derived from this law. But our plan will not admit of so ex- 
tensive an excursion. We have said enough to convince every 
mind open to conviction, that Jesus, who has given the law, 
is either a God-man, or at least the ambassador of the Most 
High, (which suffices us for the moment,) for in its proper 
place we shall make it appear from a long array of undeni- 
able arguments, and especially from his astonishing miracles, 
that JesUs Christ is really what the centurion proclaimed him 
to be at the universal convulsion of nature that took place at 
bis death : " Vere Filius Dei erat iste." " Indeed this was 
the Son of God,'' Math, xxvii. 54. 

CCV. Let us conclude with an extract from a work, which, 
being a masterpiece of composition with regard to style as 
well as to the interest of its subject, the author could wish to 
see placed in the hands of every class of society, but espe- 
cially in the hands of youth, who pursue their education either 
in common schools or in literary institutions. 

^' In this decline of religion, and of the Jewish afiairs, at 
the end of Herod's reign, and in the time the Pharisees were 
introducing so many abuses, Je^us Christ was sent upon earth 
to restore the kingdom into the house of David, after a more 
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sublime manner than the carnal Jews understood it, and to 
preach the doctrine, which God had resolved should be de- 
clared to the whole world. This wonderful child, called by 
Isaiah,"^ "the mighty God, the everlasting Father," and " the 
Prince of Peace," is born of a virgin at Bethlehem, and comes 
there to acknowledge the origin of his race. Conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, holy in his birth, alone worthy to make atone- 
ment for the guilt of others, he receives the name of Jesus,! or 
Saviour^ because " he was to save us from our sins.?' Imme- 
diately upon his birth, a new star, the type of that light he was 
to show to the Gentiles, appears in the east, and guides to the 
yet infant Saviour, the first fruits of the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles. A little after, that Lord,, so greatly desired, comes to 
his holy temple, where Simeon beholds him,§ not onlj as " the 
glory of Israel," but also as ^' a light to lighten the Gientiles." 
When the time of preaching his gospel drew near, St. John the 
Baptist, who was to prepare his ways, called all sinners to re* 
pentance, and with his crying made the whole wilderness re- 
sound, where he had lived from his tenderest infancy with 
equal austerity and innocence. The people, who for five hun- 
dred years bad seen no prophet, acknowledged this new Elias^ 
and w«re ready to take him for the Saviour, so great did his 
sanctity appear :t but he himself pointed out to the people. Him, 
" whose shoe's latchet he was not worthy to unloose."§ At 
the length Jesus Christ begins to preach his gospel and to reveal 
secrets he saw from all eternity <' in the bosom of his father."|| 
He lays the foundations of the church by the calling of, twelve 
fishermen, and puts St. Peter at the head of the whole flock, 
with so manifest a prerogative, that the evangelists, who in the 
catalogue they make of the apostles observe no certain order, 
unanimously agree in naming St. Peter before all the rest as 
the first. Jesus Christ goes throughout all Judea, filling it 
with his benefits ; healing the sick, having compassion upon 
sinners, whose true physician he shows himself, by the free 
access he allows them to his presence, making men feel at 

• Isaiah, ix. 6. t Math. i. 21. t L«^« "• S^- ^ ^^^^ i* ^^* * Math. x. 2. 
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once an authority and sweetness, that never had appeared hot 
in his person. He declares high mysteries ; hut confirms them 
by great miracles : he enjoins great virtues ; hut gives, at the 
same time, great illumination. And thereby does he appear 
" full of grace and truth, and we all receive of his fulness.'** 

" Every thing is consistent in his person ; his life, his doc- 
trine, his miracles. The same truth shines through the whole 5 
every thing concurs to exhibit in him the master of mankind, 
and pattern of perfection. 

" He, and only he, living among men, and in sight of all the 
world, could say without danger of being behed, ^^ which of 
you convinceth me of sin ?" And again, " I am the Hght of the 
world ;'* ^' my meat is to do the will of him that sent me. 
He that sent me is with me : the Father hath not left me alone ; 
for I do always those things that please him*'' t 

<^ His miracles are of a peculiar order, and of a new charac- 
ter. They are not signs in heavenj J such as the Jews sought 
after ; he works the^ almost all upon men themselves, and 
to heal their infirmities. All these miracles speak even more 
goodness than power, and do not so much surprise the be- 
holdersi as they touch the bottom of their hearts. He per- 
forms them with authority : devils and diseases obey him : at 
his word the blin,d receive their sight, the dead arise, and sina 
are forgiven. The principle of the miracles is within himself; 
they. flow from their source; " I perceive, saith he, that 
virtue is gone out of me."§ And, indeed, none had ever per- 
formed either so great or so many miracles ; and yet he 
promises that bis disciples shall, in his name, do still greater 
v^orks than these :\\ so fruitful and inexhaustible is the virtue he 
possesses in himself. 

' << Who would not admire the condescension with which he 
tempers the sublimity of his doctrine ? It is milk for babes, and 
at the same time meat for the strong. We see him full of the 
secrets of God ; but we see him, not astonished at them, like 
ether mortals to whom God is pleased to communicate btm- 

* John i. 14, 15, 16. t John viii. 46. Ibid, xii, 29. iv. 34. J Math. xvi. 1. 
^ Luke vi. 19. viii. 46. || John &7i. 12. 
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fie]/: he upetkn natarallf of them, fts being born in &Ai Mf* 
tery and glory ; and what he hath withotU measure,* he dis- 
penses with measure, that so our weakness may be able to 
bear it. 

'* Although sent for all the world, he addresses himself at 
first only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, to whom 
indeed he was sent in a more especial manner : but he pre- 
pares the way for the conversion of the Samaritans and Gen- 
tiles. A woman of Samaria acknowledges him the to be Christ,! 
whom her nation expected, as well as that of the Jews, and 
learns of him the mystery of the new worship, which should 
no longer . be confined to any one certain place. A wo- 
man, of Canaan and an idotatres8,| though at first repulsed, 
forces from him, so to speak, the cure of her daughter* He 
discovers, in several places,§ the children of Abraham among 
the Gentiles, and speaks of his doctrine as being to be preach- 
ed, gainsayed, and received over the whole earth. The world 
had never seen any such thing; and his apostles are astonished 
at it. He does not at all conceal from his followers, the fiery 
trials through which they Vvere to pass. He shows them vio- 
lence and seduction employed against them, persecutions, 
false doctrines, false brethren, war within, and war without, 
the faith purified by all these trials ; in the last days, the decay 
of this faith, and charity waxing cold among hi» disciples ; but 
in the midst of so many dangers, his church and the truth 
never to be overcome. 

^* Here then behold a new conduct, and a new order of 
things ! The children of God are no longer buoyed up with 
the hopes of. temporal rewar4s; Jesus Christ sets forth to 
them a future life, and keeping them in that expectation, 
he teaches them to disengage themselves from all sensible 
things. The cross and patience under it become their portion 
upon earth, and heaven is proposed to tliem as being to be taken 
hyf orcein Jesiis Christ, who points out to men this new way, 
is the first himself to enter into it : he preaches pare truths, 
mbich confound gross, but self-conceited men : he detects the 

^«lm ui. 34. yobn iv. 21, 25, % Mat. Z7. 22. k Mat. xviii. 10. IT Mat. xi. It, 
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hidden pride and hypocrisy of the ^Pharisees and doctors of 
the law, who corrupted it bj their interpretations. In the 
midst of these reproaches he honours their ministry, and Mo* 
9es*8 Stat where they sit.^ He is often in the temple, causing 
its holiness to be reverenced, and sends to the priests the 
lepers he has cleansed^ He thereby instructs men how they 
ought to reprove and check abuses, without prejudice of the 
ministry appointed by God : and shows, that the body of the 
synagogue subsisted notwithstanding the corruption of its par- 
ticular members. But it was visibly tending to its ruin. The 
chief priests and Pharisees stirred up against Jesus Christ, the 
Jewish people, whose religion was degenerating into 8upersti« 
lion. That people cannot bear the Saviour of the world, 
calling them to a soKd, but difficult practice* The holiest and 
best of all men, nay, holiness and goodness itself, becomes the 
most envied and hated. He is not discouraged, nor ceases 
doing good to his countrymen ; but he sees their ingratitude ; 
he foretells its punishment with tears, and denounces to Jeru- 
salem her approaching fall. He prophesies also, that the Jews, 
enemies to the truth he declared to them, should be delivered 
up to error, and become the sport of false prophets. Mean- 
time the jealousy of the Pharisees and chief priests is bringing 
him to an infamous punishment : his disciples forsake him ; 
one of them betrays him : the first, and most zealous of them 
all denies him thrice. Accused before the council, he hon- 
ours the priest's office to the last, and answers in precise 
terms the high-priest, that interrogates him judicially. But 
the moment was come for the synagogue's reprobation. The 
high-priest and whole council condemn Jesus Christ, because 
he called himself the Christ, the Son of God. He is deliver- 
ed up to Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor : his innocence 
is acknowledged by his judge, whom policy and interest in- 
duce to act contrary to his conscience : the just one is con- 
demned to death ; the most heinous of all crimes makes way 
for the most perfect obedience that ever the world saw. 
Jesus, master of his life, and of all things, gives up himself va-* 

» 
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iuntauij to the fary of wicked men^. and offers the sacrifice^ 
which was to be the expiation of mankind. On the cross, he 
beholds in the prophecies what yet remained for him to do : 
he fulfils it, and says at last, It is finished.* At this word the 
world undergoes an universal change ;,the law ceases, its figures 
pass away, its sacrifices are abolished by a more perfect obla* 
tion. 'Phis done, Jesus Christ, with a loud cry, gives up the 
ghost : all nature is moved : the centurion who watched him, 
astonished at such a death, cries out. Truly, this was the Son 
ofGod:\ and the spectators return smiting their breasts. On 
the third day he rises again ; he appears to his followers who 
had deserted him, and who obstinately persisted in disbeliev- 
ing his resurrection. They see him, talk with him, touch him, 
and are convinced. To confirm the faith of his resurrection, 
he shows himself to them at sundry times, and in diverse cir- 
cumstances. His disciples see him in private, and they see 
him also all together : he appears once to above five hundred 
brethren assembled.^ An apostle, who has recorded it, as- 
sures, that the greatest part of them were yet alive, when he 
wrote it. Jesus Christ risen again, gives his apostles what 
time they please to consider him well, and after having put 
himself into their hands, in all the shapes they desire, so that 
there can no longer remain the smallest doubt, he commands 
them to bear witness of what they have seen, of what they 
have heard, and of what their haiids have handled. And that 
none may doubt of their candour, any more than of their per- 
suasion, he obliges thenr to seal their testimony with their 
blood. Thus their preaching is unshaken ; the foundation of 
it is a positive fact, unanimously attested by those that saw it. 
Their sincerity isjustified by the strongest proof imaginable ; 
which is that of torments, and of death itselfl Such are the 
instructions the apostles received. Upon this foundation 
twelve fishermen undertake the conversion of the whole world, 
which tliey saw so set against the laws they had to prescribe^, 
and the truths they had to proclaim. They are commanded 
to begin at Jerusalem, and thence to go into all the world, and 

* John xix. 30. t Math, zxvii. 54. Marie xv. 39. % I Cor. xv. 6« 
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^* teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fathetf 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost."* Jesus Christ pro- 
mises to '' be with them always, even unto the end of the 
world f and by this saying assures the perpetual continuance, 
of the ecclesiastical function. Having thus spoken, he as- 
cends into heaven in their presence. . . 

The promises are about to be accomplished : the prophecies 
are going on to receive their final eclaircissement. The Gen- 
tiles aire called to the knowledge of God, by the orders of Je-, 
»us Christ risen. A new ceremony is instituted for the regen- 
eration of the new people : and the faithful learn that the true 
God, the God of Israel, that one undivided God* to whom they 
are consecrated in baptism, is at once, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost* 

There then are set forth to us the incomprehensible depths 
of the Divine Being, the ineffable greatness of his unity, and 
the infinite riches of that nature, still more fruitful within than 
without, capable of communicating itself without division to 
three equal persons. 

There are unfolded' mysteries which were wrapped, and, as 
it were, sealed up in the ancient scriptures. We now under- 
stand the secret of that saying, '^ Let us make man in our 
image ;"t and the Trinity intimated in the creation of man, is 
expressly declared inrhis regeneration. 

We learq what is that wisdom, " which the Lord possessed 
in the beginning of his way, before his works of old ; the wis- 
dom who is his daily delight, and by whom all his works are 
ordained-t" We know who he was whose birth David saw/ro^ 
the womb of the morning ;§ and the New-Tesjament teacheth 
u«, that he is the ^ordf, the internal word of God, and his 
eternal thought, who is always in bis bosom, and by whom all 
things were made. 

We thereby can answer the mysterious question proposed 
in the proverbs : ^' What is the name of God, and what is his 
Son^s name, if thou canst tell ?"|| For we know that this name 

* Luke, xxiv. 47. Acts, i. 9. Mark, xvi, 15. Matt, xxviiir 19, 20. t Gen. 
i. 26. If Prov. viii. 22. $ Psalms, cxi || Prov. xxx. 4. 
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6f God, so mysterious and so concealed, is the name of the Fu^ 
ther, understood in that profound sense, which makes us con-, 
ceive him from eternity Father of a Son equal to himself, and 
that the name of his Son is the name of the Word^ the Word 
which he eternally hegets by the contemplating of himself 
which is the perfect expression of his truth, his image, his 
only Son, '^ the brightness of his glory, and the express image 
of his person."* 

Together with the Father and the Son we know also the 
Holy Ghost^ the love of both, and their eternal union* It ig 
that spirit who makes the prophets, and is in them to discover 
to them the counsels of God, and the secrets of futurity ; the 
spirit of whom it is written, ^^ The Lord God and his Spirit hath 
sent me,"t who is distinguished from the Lord, and is al^o the 
Lord himself, since he sends the prophets, and discovers fu- 
ture things. That Spirit who speaks to the prophets, and by 
the prophets, is united with the Father and the Son, and in- 
terposes with them in the consecration of the new man. 

Thus the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, one God in 
three persons, shown mpre darkly to our fathers, is clearly 
revealed in the new covenant. Instructed in so high a mys- 
tery, and astonished at its incomprehensible depth, we cover 
our faces before God with the seraphims, which Isaiah saw,, 
and with them we worship him who is tbfice holy.} 

It belonged to the only Son " who was in the bosom of the 
Father,^'§ and who, without leaving it, came to us ; to him it 
belonged to discover to us fully those wonderful secrets of the 
Pivine Nature, which Moses and the prophets had but slightly 
glanced at. 

To him it belonged to make us understand whence it came 
tf> pass, that the Messiah, promised as a man who was to save 
other men, was at the same time exhibited as God, in the sin- 
gular number, and absolutely after the same manner in which 
the creator is designed to us : and this indeed he has done, by 
teaching us that, though the Son of Abraham, " before Mra- 
kam wasy He i^,'' that he " came down from heaven, and yet 

* Heb. i. 3. t Isaiah, xlviii. K>. % Isaiah^ yL 1, %, 3. 4 John, L 18. 
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that he is ht Heaven :" that he 19 at once God, the Son of God,' 
and Man, the sou of man ; the true Emanuel, God with us ; 
in short, the Word made flesh, uniting in his person the human 
nature with the divine, in order to reconcile all things unto 
himself,* 

Thus are revealed to us the two great mysteries, that of the 
Trinity, and that of the Incarnation. But he who has reveal- 
ed them, makes us to find the. image of them in ourselves, that 
to they may he ever present with us, and that we may under* 
stand the dignity of our natore. 

In fact, if we impose silence on our senses, and shut our- 
selves up for a while in the inmost recesses of our soul, that is, 
in that part where truth makes its voice to be heard, we shall 
there see some image of the Trinity we adore* The thought 
which we perceive to spring up ag the bud of our mind, as the 
sun of our understanding, gives us some idea of the Son of 
God eternally conceived in the mind of the heavenly Father. 
Wherefore this Son of God assumes the n§me of the Wordj 
that 80 we may understand him springing up in the bosom 
of the Father, not as bodies sprii^ up, but as does that inter* 
nal Word, which we perceive in our soul, when we contem- 
plate the truth. 

But the fruitfulness of our mind is not confined to that inter- 
nal world, that intellectual thought, that image of the truth, 
which is formed in us» We love both that internal word, and 
the mind in which it springs ; and by loving it we perceive in 
ourselves something no less precious to us than our mind and 
our thought, which is the fruit of both, which unites them, is 
united to them, and constitutes with them but one and the 
same life. 

Thus, and as far as there can be found any analogy between 
God and man, thus, I say, is produced in God the eternal love, 
which proceeds from the Father who thinks, and from the Son 
who is his thought, in order to make with him and his thought, 
one and the same nature equally happy and perfect. 

In i^ort, Gpd is perfect; and his Word, the living image of 

♦ Col. 1. 2a 
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infinite truth, is no le«8 perfect than he ; and his love, whieh, 
proceeding from the inexhaustible source, of good, hath all the 
fullness of it, cannot fail of having an infinite perfection : and 
since we have no other idea of God than that of perfection, 
each of these subsistences considered in itself deserves to be 
called God : but because these three agree necessarily to one 
and the same nature* these three are but one God. 

We must not then conceive any thing unequal, or separate 
in this adorable Trinity : and however incomprehensible the - 
equality may be, our soul, if we listen to it, will tell us some- ; 
thing of it* 

It is, and as it knows perfectly what it is, its understanding - 
is correspondent to the truth of its being ; and as it loves its 
being, together with its understanding, as much as they de- 
serve to be loved, its love equals the perfection of both. These 
three are never to be separated, and contain one another : we '• 
understand that we are, and that we love ; and we love to be, 
and to understand. Who can deny this if he understands him- 
self ? And not only one is no better than another, but the 
three together are no better than any one of them in particu- 
lar, seeing each contains the. whole, and in the three consists 
the happiness and dignity of the rational nature. Thus, and 
in an infinitely higher degree is the Trinity, whom we wor- 
ship, and to whom we are consecrated by our baptism^ per- 
feet, inseparable, one in essence, and in short, equal in every 
sens^e. 

But we ourselves, who are the image of the Trinity, in ano- ' 
ther respect are also the image of the incarnation. 

Our soul, of a spiritual and incorruptible nature, has a cor- 
ruptible body united to it ; and from the union of both results 
a whole, which is man, a mind and body together, at the 
same time incorruptible and corruptible) at. once intelligent, 
and merely brutish. These attributes agree to the whole,' 
with relation to each of its two parts: thus, the divine Word, ' 
whose virtue sustains the whole, is united in a peculiar man- * 
ner, or rather becoqaes itself, by a perfectunion, that Jesus 
Christ, the son of Mary, which makes one to be God and man 
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together ! begotten in eternity, and begotten in time; ever 
living in the bospm of the Father, and dying upon the cross for 
our salvation. 

But wherever God is concerned, comparisons drawn from 
human things cannot but be imperfect. Our soul is not be- 
fore our body, and something is wanting to that, when separat- 
ed from this. The Word, perfect in itself from all eternity, 
unites itself to our nature, only to honour it. That soul which 
presides over the body, and makes various cbapges in it, suf- 
fers itself some from it in its turn. . If the body is moved at 
the command, and according to the will of the soul, the soul 
is troubled, the soul is afflicted, and agitated a thousand ways, 
either painful or pleasing, according to the disposition of the 
body ; so that as the soul exalts the body to itself by governing 
it, it is also debased beneath itself by the things it suffers from 
it ; but in Jesus Christ the Word presides over all, the Word 
keeps all under its management. Thus man is exalted, and 
the Word is not debased by any occurrence ; immoveable and 
unalterable, it rules in all thiugs, and in all places that nature 
which is united to it. 

Hence it comes, that in Jesus Christ man is absolutely sub- 
ject to the inward direction of the Word, which exalts him 
to itself, has none but divine thoughts, none but divine affec- 
tions* All he thinks, all he wills, all he says, all he conceals 
within, all he discovers without, is animated by the Word, 
guided by the Word, worthy of the Word, that is, worthy of 
reason itself, of wisdom itself, and ofitruth itself. Therefore all 
is light in Christ Jesus ; his conduct is a rule ; his miracles are 
instructions; his words are spirit, and life. 

It is not given to all rightly to understand these sublime 
truths, nor perfectly to see in themselves that marvellous 
image of divine things which St. Augustine and the other fa- 
thers have believed so certain. The senses govern us too much, 
and our imagination, which will intrude itself in all our thoughts, 
does not permit us- always to dwell upon so pure a light. 
We do not know ourselves ; we are ignorant of the riches we 
bear in our nature, a^d no eyes, but the noost pure, can per- 
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ceive theiil* But the little ni^e do enter into this secret, and 
discern in ourselves the image of the txvo mysteries, which 
are the foundation of our faith, is sufficient to raise us above 
all earthly things, so that no mortal object can turn us from it. 

And therefore does Jesus Christ call us to an immortal glory, 
which is the fruit of the faith we have in the mysteries. 

That God-nkan, that incarnate truth and wisdom, which 
makes us believe so great things upon his sole authority, pro- 
mises us the cliear and beatific vision of them in eternity, as the 
certain reward of our faith. 

In this way, is the mission of Jesus Christ infinitely exalted 
above that of Moses. 

B. Bo9smfs Universal History ^ Part U. pp, 197—308. 
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